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ORIGIN  OP  AFRICAN  PEOPLE 

In  the  beginning  God  made  men;  and  there  is  some  argu- 
ment among  v;ise  men  as  to  where  this  remarkable  event  took 
place.   Literal  translation  of  early  Biblical  documents  re- 
veals that  the  first  man  and  woman  v/ere  made  in  God's  like- 
ness  and  lived  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  which  is  thought  to 
have  been  located  in  Mesopotamia,  and  some  of  their  descen- 
dants called  the  Sons  of  Ham  moved  soutwest  to  people 
Africa e 

Many  anthropologists  offer  a  wider  interpretation  of 
the  Biblical  story,  claiming  that  man  developed  in  an 
evolutionary  process  from   apes  or  ape-like  beings,  and 
probably  originated  either  in  Indonesia  or  South-east  Africa 
or  else  developed  in  several  places  at  the  same  time,  Hov;- 
ever,,  this  may  be,  it  is  known  that  the  continent  of  Africa 
was  peopled  by  four  great  waves  of  human  beings. 

The  fir.'t  wave  consisted  of  pygrdea,  probably  a  honey- 
coloured  race,  v/ho  occupied  the  centre  of  the  continent  and 
lived  by  hunting  and  fishings   Their  origin  is  wrapped  in 
mystery  and  speculation. 

The  second  v/ave  was  a  race  of  hunting  and  fishing  Ne- 
groes.  The  first  evidence  of  this  race  appears  in  the  East 
African  Lakes  region,  but  no  one  really  knows  v;here  they 
came  from.   Scientists  say  they  existed  twenty  thousand 
years  ago,  and  either  evolved  in  East  Africa  or  came  thei^e 
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from  Asia,  through  Arabia,   These  Negroes  were  a  tall  and  vi-'' 
rile  race  v/ho  drove  the  pygmies  into  refuge  areas  and  spread 
throughout  Central  Africa,  Migrating  pygmies  are  thought  to 
have  reached  the  Guinea  Coast,  and  legends  tell  of  pygmies 
who  once  lived  in  Liberia,   Pew  of  these  first  ITegroes  fcl- 
loived  them  so  far. 

The  third  wave  was  inspired  by  the  development  of 
agricultirce,  nearly  ten  thousand  years  ago.  The  science  of 
agricultiore  spread  up  the  Nile  Valley  into  East  Africa  to 
Negro  tribes  living  there.  With  an  assured  supply  of  food 
these  Negroes,  now  an  agricultiiral  people,  rapidly  increased 
in  numbers  and  spread  out,  dominating  and  displacing  their 
hunting-and-fishing  brethren  who  were  pushed  onto  mountain- 
sides and  into  deep  equatorial  forests  where  their  descendants 
may  be  found  today „   These  agricultural  Negroes  established 
powerfLil  kingdoms  of  a  high  social  order  in  Ethiopia,  the  Con- 
go, and  the  Guinea  Coast,,  Here  we  have  the  first  evidence  of 
a  strong  and  relatively  advanced  civilization  with  a  well- 
ordered  social  system  coming  close  to,  and  possibr.^  into,  T,4-Kg„ 

ria. 

The  fourth  wave  of  people  were  the  Hamite  invaders,  who 
arri^^ed  in  the  Sudan  via  Egypt  five  or  six  thousand  years  ago. 
They  were  pastoralists  and  brought  cattle  with  them,  and 
mixed  with  the  Negroes  who  had  settled  in  the  Sud^m,  The  Ne- 
groes there  accepted  cattle  and  became  ardent  and  accomplished 
pastoralists,  spreading  down  tiirough  East  Africans  grasslands 
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to  the  far  south,  and  west  on  savannah  lands  below  the  Sahara 

Desert. 

Tiie  hunting  Negroes  had  dominated  the  pygmies;  the  agri- 
cultural Negroes  displaced  the  hunting  Negroes;  nov/  the 
pastoral  Negroes  mastered  the  agricultiiralists . 

The  Sudanese  cattlemen,  a  compound  of  Hamites  and  Negroes, 
did  not  rise  to  full  power  until  t-^velve  hundred  years  ago. 
At  this  time  they  "became  Moslems,  and  inspired  by  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Prophet  they  swept  all  through  the  Sudan  in  a 
vast  religious  crusade;  from  these  people  arose  the  mighty 
Sudanic  empires  which  existed  betv/een  the  ninth  and  nineteenth 
centuries, 

ORIGIN  OF  LISERIAN  TRIEIS 

Before  the  explosion  of  the  Sudanic  empires  the  Guinea 
Coast  was  occupied  (a)  possibly  by  a  few  isolated  groups  of 
pygmies,  (b)  probably  by  some  descendants  of  the  hunting 
Negroes,  and  (c)  certainly  by  various  povv-erful  kingdoms  of 
people  descended  from  the  agricultural  Negroes ,   Iron  iin- 
plements  and  shards  of  crude  but  ta.stefully  decora^Gd  pot~ 
terj""  found  on  Liberian  hilltops  indicate  that  this  co'ontry 
was  once  inhabited  by  a  hill  people,  but  at  the  tine  of  the 
Sudan's  decline  and  fall  this  section  of  the  coast  v;as 
sparsely  populated  and  this,  no  doubt,  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  so  many  of  the  Sudanic  and  semi- Sudanic  tribes  cane  and 
settled  here. 


The  Ghana  empire  dissolved  in  chaos  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury and  resulted  in  the  dislocation  of  various  Sudanic 
peoples.   The  famous  Negro  kingdom  of  Mossi  fell  apart  in  the 
twelfth  century.   The  mighty  Mandingo  empire  was  destroyed  hy 
Sonni  Ali  in  the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.   The 
Songhay  empire,  which  extended  from  Cape  Verde  to  Lake  Chad 
and  north  to  the  limit  of  the  Sahara,  was  overthro^vn  by  three 
thousand  renegade  Spanish  musketeers  at  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  the  Sudan  boiling  pot  began  bubbling 
bloodily,   Songhay  was  devastated  by  anarchy  and  unbridled 
butchery;  the  Suarrq^  swept  south  into  the  midst  of  the  melee 
and  many  tribes  on  the  southern  edges  of  the  empire  broke 
away^   The  Sudan  is  dependant  on  salt,  and  the  natural  move- 
ment waa  south  and  v/est  to  and  through  the  abundance  of  the 
tropical  rain- forests  to  the  Guinea  Coast, 

The  fabulous  Piile^ni  empire  crumbled  and  fell  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  Bambara  kingdom,  south  of  Tirnbuc- 
too,  was  destroyed  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

PragasBiitation  of  all  these  militant  empires  at  one  tjiie 
or  another  resulted  in  the  displacement  of  mscny   tribes.   It 
would  appear  that  as  they  moved  south  and  west  some  cf  these 
tribes  pressed  against  pure  Negro  tribes  and  in  maiiy  cases 
absorbed  them  or  were  absorbed,  forced  them  towards  the  coa,st, 
or  fought  their  way  through  towards  the  sea.  Of  such  wore 
the  people  who  came  to  liberia:  agpressive  and  waxlike  tribes 
of  Hamitic  and  Negro  blood  who  lived  and  died  by  the  sword 
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and the  spear — and  muskets.  They  invaded  this  region  of 
the  Guinea  Coast,  as  well  as  other  regions,  and  in  turn 
they  either  a^bsorhed  or  killed  such  origjjial  inhahitants 
as  may  have  existed  then. 

In  the  mountains  and  hills  and  lowlands  various  tribes 
met  and  clashed,  assorted  their  claims  to  new  It-.tid  "by 
sangu3.nary  victory  or  Vv^ere  driven  away  in  defeat,  married 
or  destroyed  each  othei-",  and  survived  if  they  were  fit: 
pressure  groups  arose  o-nd  spread,  and  fell  apart.   Con- 
sequent upon  tlois  coloiirful  chao.^  of  :  'i,h:i':*i;  ccnfunion  were 
the  impacts  of  various  cult'.crer:  on  one  another,  and  out 
of  all  arose  the  stories,  the  legends,  the  m;:,''ths;  the  re- 
fined wisdom  and  humour  of  vigorous  warrior^ tribes,  the 
vast  and  fascinating  unv.T:itten  literatiire,  the  disturbingly 
beautiful  fragments  of  religion,  drama,  romance,  comedy  and 
tragedy,  built  in  fancifu.1  patterns  on  the  common  denomi- 
nator of  Man*s  experience  and  imagination, .  .liis  desires, 
his  fears,  his  most  sacred  beliefs^ 
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CHAPTER   I      THE  BAOT)I 


THE  BMTDl 

Old  Bojidi  myths  refer  to  a   largo  inlraid  area  of  water 
as  beinf  the  place  of  origin  of  the  Bandi  tribe,  and  state 
that  the  tribe  cama  to  Liberia  fron  that  point  several 
centiories  ago^   Such  legends  would  seen  to  allude  to  Lake 
Chad;  but  Paramount  Chief  Jallah  of  the  Bandi  describes 
the  movement  of  the  Bandi  as  having  been  generally  south- 
ward from  some  undetermined  point  far  north  in  vmat  is 
now  French  territoi'y.   There  is  evidence  that  t?iey  did 
come  fron  the  north,  forced  by  war  or  l-ored  by  hopes  of 
salt  and  conquest. 

Tribal  legend  says  that  ITgala  (God)  made  the  first  of 
the  Bandi  in  the  form  of  a  mighty  chief  called  Ya.llawalla, 
Presumably  Yallav\falla  had  a  wife,  or  wives,  for  he  fathered 
a  powerfiil  son  called  Harlingi;  Harlingi  had  man^r^  many 
children,  and  these  became  the  Bandi  tribe. 

When  the  Ba.ndi  tribe  moved  south  much  serious  fight- 
ing  was  involved.   The  Kissj.s  arrived  before  the  Bandi, 
also  from  the  north,  and  a  terrible  battle  took  place  be- 
tween the  Kissi  and  the  Bruidi  some  time  after  the  Bandi 
'  /  ) 

arrived.  The  dispute,  Jallah  alleges,  developed  in  the 
following  mranners 

The  Zoes,  or  medicine  men  of  the  Baaidi,  claimed  that 
thejr  possessed  more  power  than  anyone  else  within  the 
tribe.   The  liars  of  the  tribe  said  this  was  not  true,  and 
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when  no  one  would  believe  them  they  decided  they  would  de- 
monstrate their  powers.  A  liar  went  to  the  Kissi  and  told 
their  chief  that  the  Bandi  were  preparing  to  make  war  on 
them,  and  that  they  should  gather  a  strong  army  to  defend 
theriiGolves,  He  then  returned  to  the  Bandi  Chief  and  de- 
c.'.aied  the  Kissi  v/ere  preparing  a  strung  army  to  attack 
ti'.e  Bandi:  hut  a  Bandi  Zoe  threw  medicine  on  the  liar  and 
no  one  believed  him. 

The  liar  hurried  off  to  an  imknown  neighbouring  tribe 
and  told  their  chief  that  the  Kissi  were  preparing  to  at- 
tack them.   The  tribe  sent  spies  and  saw  the  Kissi  pre- 
paring an  army.   The  nameless  tribe  took  the  initiative 
and  marched  against  the  Kissi,  and  thus  a  great  battle 
developed.  All  the  Bandi  Zoes  pooled  their  powers  but 
could  not  stop  the  fight;  inevitably  the  Bandi  tribe  was 
drawn  in,  other  tribes  became  involved,  and  finally  so 
many  warriors  were  killed  that  no  one  could  thinlc  of  any- 
thing better  to  do  than  go  home,  and  no  one  knew   what  the 
figlit  had  been  about  anjrv/ay. 

The  liars  had  proved  their  point,  but  had  nearly  do-- 
etroysd  their  trlTDe , 
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TQA.D,  SNAII,  AND  HORNBILL 
D,  Nguma 


All  the  animals  came  together  for  a  feast,  and  there 
was  eating  and  dancing  and  drinking  for  a  v/hole  week. 
On  the  last  evening  of  the  feast  three  old  men  entered 
the  town;  and  their  names  were  Toad,  Snail,  and  Hornbill. 
No  one  had  ever  seen  people  like  them  before,  and  no 
one  knew  where  they  came  from;  nor  did  any  one  know  which 
of  them  was  the  eldest,  so  they  v;ere  shovm  equal  respect. 

On  the  following  day  the  Chief  called  all  the  animals 
together  and  asked  them  to  elect  a  new  Chief,  as  he  him- 
self was  about  to  die.   The  animals  were  not  happy  to 
hear  this,  for  they  loved  the  old  Chief  and  feared  his 
place  might  be  talcen  by  some  young  fool  v/ho  would  shoiv  no 
respect  to  the  wise  old  men.  Evciyone  agreed  that  the 
oldest  animal  among/should  be  elected  chief;  and  since 
Toad,  Snail  and  Hornbill  were  the  oldest  people  anyone 
had  ever  seen,  it  was  decided  the  oldest  one  of  these 
should  be  elected, 

"I»ll  be  the  new  Chief!"  Toad  croaked.   "I'm  the 
oldest,  I*m  the  oldest!" 

"I  have  lived  since  time  begoji!"  ^Jr.ail  declared. 
"It  is  obvious  that  I»ll  be  Chief," 
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"I  was  old  before  time  v/as,"  said  Hornbill;  and  none 
of  the  three  could  agree.  The  animals  decided  this  im- 
portant matter  should  be  decided  by  a  judge.  The  judge 
took  his  seat  and  demanded: 

"Are  you  ready?" 

"Goo I"  cried  the  animals,  which  meant  "We  have  been 
ready  for  some  time,"  Toad,  Snail  and  Hornbill  stood  up. 
Turning  to  Toad,  the  judge  asked: 

"Toad,  can  you  tell  us  why  you  consider  yourself 
older  than  Snail  or  Hornbill?" 

Toad  said:   "I  am  so  old  I  knew  the  world  when  it 
was  pimpled  all  over  with  little  hills.  Between  the 
hills  were  holes  where  evil  spirits  dwelt,  so  that  any 
liring  thing  had  to  jump  from  hill  to  hill  in  order  to 
avoid  the  spirit- holes,  I  was  the  only  living  thing, 
and  that  is  how  I  learned  to  jump," 

Everyone  clapped,  and  said  among  themselves:   Truly, 
he  is  the  most  ancient  of  animals  and  must  be  oxu?  Chief, 

Snail's  turn  came,  and  he  said: 

"When  the  world  was  still  a  ball  of  soft  mud,  with- 
out hills  or  holes  or  anything  else,  no  animal  with  legs 
could  live.  Only  by  sliding  slowly  on  a  slimy  belly  could 
one  move,  and  that  was  how  I  moved,  and  still  do.  No  other 
creature  lived  when  I  was  young," 

The  animals  cheered.   "Here  indeed  is  the  oldest  anl- 
mal  in  the  world,"  they  said,  "Snail  must  be  oiir  Chief!" 
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But  then  Hornbill  raised  a  wing  for  silance,  and  an- 
nounced: 

Of  a  truth,  I  am  much  older  than  either  Toad  or 
Snail,  I  was  bom  before  the  vrorld  began.  There  v/as 
no  mud,  no  hill,  no  hole,  and  hornbills  caught  their 
food  as  they  flew  about  the  sky.  And  if  a  hornbill 
died  he  was  buried  in  his  beak,  for  there  was  no  other 
place  to  hvxy   him.  So,  look  at  my  head!  Do  you  not  see 
my  mother's  coffin  there?" 

The  fact  was  evident,  and  the  animals  clapped  and 
cheered,  Hornbill  had  proved  himself  the  oldest  crea- 
ture in  the  world,  and  v;as  appointed  Chief. 


WHY  FRTDkY   IS  A  HOLY  DAY  TO  CERTAIN  HEATHENS 
J.  Konteh 

In  a  town  called  Yandohun  there  lived  a  chief  called 
Yargai;  and  the  people  of  Yandohun  were  heathens,  while 
their  neighbours  were  devout  Mohammedans,  kno'Wn  as  Moli 
Men. 

The  Moli  Men  kept  Friday  as  their  holy  day,  and  on 
this  day  they  rested  from  their  labours;  but  the  heathens 
of  Yandohun  went  about  their  affairs  as  usual.  Now,  the 
Chief  of  Yargai  had  been  a  wise  and  worthy  man  who  had 
ruled  the  town  with  justice  and  good  sense;  before  he 
died  he  bade  his  son  guard  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and 
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render  eld  to  those  who  needed  aid. 

But  imder  the  rule  of  Chief  Ycrgai  the  prosperity  and 
power  of  Yandohxm  declined:  men  gambled  in  the  town,  or 
slept,  instead  of  tending  crops;  the  rich  grev/  lazy  and 
the  poor  grew  lean,  and  no  one  thought  of  helping  the 
needy  and  infirm. 

One  day,  which  happened  to  he  Friday,  Chief  Yargai 
sent  his  yoxmgest  son  to  bring  palmwine  from  the  forest; 
and  when  passing  beneath  a  cottonwood  tree  the  young  lad 
heard  a  voice  which  said: 

"0\Tekawolo,  hear  us!" 

Tekawolo  looked  up,  and  in  the  cottonwood-  tree  he  saw 
two  snakes.  He  trembled  with  fear,  knowing  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  some  unnatxiral  thing,  but  the  voice  went  on: 

"0  Tekawolo,  do  not  fear.  We  are  the  spirits  of 
your  father's  parents,  and  being  displeased  with  the  rule 
of  our  son  we  command  you  to  bear  him  this  message:   Tell 
him  to  remember  the  promises  he  ra.de  his  father.  Tell  him 
to  leave  his  idle  ways,  to  govern  the  people,  to  plant  new 
crops,  and  restore  the  honour  and  pov;er  of  Yandohun,  And 
tell  him  to  fill  the  etonacha   '  the  poor,  and  the  aged, 
and  the  sick^  Tell  him  to  do  these  things,  or  he  will 
die." 

Tekawolo  hurried  off  to  Yandohun,  his  heart  fluttering 
and  his  eyes  big  with  fright.  Running  through  the  gates  of 
Yandohun  he  fell  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  gramblers,  v/ho 
shouted  in  anger  and  pushed  him  away;  but  now  Tekawolo?B 
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spirit  fell,  and  so  greet  was  the  fear  inside  him  that  his 
mouth  was  white  and  he  dropped  to  the  ground  and  groaned. 

The  gamblers  called  to  his  brother, 

"0  BoinaJ   Bring  kola  nuts,  for  Tekav/olo  eats  his 
tongue  and  is  near  to  death!" 

Boima  brought  tvro  kola  nuts.   Tekcavolo  ate  the  two 
nuts  and  became  calmer,  Ilany  people  gathered.  When  he 
could  speak  he  told  his  remarksi-ble  tale  to  the  assembled 
tov/nsfollc,  so  that  they  too  grew  nervous,  and  then  he  re- 
ported to  his  father,  Chief  Yargai,   The  Chief  wos  filled 
with  the  wonder  of  this  day,  and   set  about  restoring 
honoTor  and  prosperity  to  his  lands  and  town:  and  since 
this  singulo,r  day  had  chanced  to  be  Friday,  it  was  de- 
creed that  Fridays  v/ould  in  future  be  observed  as  holy 
days. 

This  is  why  the  heathens  of  Yandohim,  to  this  time, 
work  diligently  for  six  days  of  the  week,  but  rest  on 
Fridays  and  give  honour  to  their  ancestral  spirits. 


HOW  PRIDE  DESTROYED  A  BEGGiH 
D.  Nguma 

Masa  was  a  begfar  who  had  no  family  or  land;  he  begged 
food  when  he  could,  and  when  he  could  not  he  hired  him- 
self to  labour  in  the  fields  of  other  men.   One  day  when 


bearing  a  heavy  bag  of  cassava  to  a  distant  town  an  over- 
powerliij  weariness  possessed  him  and  he  sat  to  rest  be- 
neath a  tree.  He  fell  asleep. 

He  slept  for  seven  months,  and  since  he  was  a  poor 
and  unimportant  man  no  one  came  to  look  for  him.  As  he 
slept  he  dreamed  a  dream  in  which  he  entered  a  great 
city,  and  here  he  met  a  fair  maiden  called  Vena,  Ihe 
two  young  people  fell  in  love,  and  Masa  agreed  to  marry 
Vona  as  soon  as  she  had  been  accepted  into  the  Sande  So- 
ciety,  She  was  to  be  called  to  this  important  women's 
society  within  tv/o  months. 

Now,  Masa  faced  a  serious  problem,  for  he  had  no 
presents  to  give  the  girl  or  her  mother.  Since  beg'glnc 
brought  no  wealth  and  animals  abounded  outside  the   city 
walls,  he  decided  to  turn  trapper  to  secure  both  f<H>d 
for  himself  and  skins  for  trade.  He  made  fifty  trapa 
and  set  them  in  the  forest. 

Near  the  first  trap  lay  a  large  black  rock,  and 
when  Masa  came  to  collect  the  animals  in  his  traps  "Vh^ 
spirit  of  the  black  rock  said: 

"Every  animal  in  your  "traps  must  be  placed  itpoi^  fljr 
head,  or  I  will  rise  and  swallow  youj" 

Masa  was  astonished  to  hear  the  rock  talk  thus,  and 
being  fearful  of  the  t3rPea.t he  placed  his  animals  \ipf>n 
its  head.  The  animals  disappeared,  within  the  5?oclc,  He 
shifted  his  traps  to  another  place,  but  next  day  the 
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rock  had  moved  there  too,  and  again  demanded  and  re- 
ceived all  the  animals  in  Masa*s  traps.   This  went  on 
for  many  days.  No  matter  where  he  put  his  traps,  the 
rock  v/as  siire  to  follow,  Masa  had  no  animals  to  take 
home,  and  "Vona*s  mother  became  angry, 

"0  worthless  hunter] "  she  exclaimed  one  de-y.   "Do 
you  hunt  animals,  or  do  they  hunt  you?  You  ask  to  wed 
my  daughter,  yet  you  bring  no  gifts.   You  wish  to  have 
her  as  your  v/ife,  yet  you  carmot  feed  yourself,   I  will 
not  have  my  daughter  marry  such  a  poor  and  worthless 
fool." 

Masa  and  Vona  grieved  at  this,  for  they  loved  each 
other  dearly. 

On  the  evening  before  the  ceremonies  of  the  Sande 
Society  Masa  went  once  more  into  the  forest,  though  his 
heart  was  heavy  inside  him.  His  traps  were  empty,  for 
he  had  shared  all  the  animals  in  the  forest  and  had  been 
obliged  to  give  them  to  the  spirit  of  the  black  rock.   In 
despair  he  sat  down  on  the  rock  himself,  hoping  the 
spirit  might  devour  him  too.  But  the  black  rock  said  to 
him: 

"0  himter,  for  a  month  and  more  you  have  given  me 
every  animal  you  caught,  and  now  I  shall  reward  you  for 
your  labours.   Beat  me  seven  times  with  your  stick," 

Masa  took  his  stick  and  hit  the  black  rock  seven  times. 
The  rock  opened,  and  out  rolled  seven  heavy  stones  of  gold — 
so  heavy  that  he  could  scarcely  lift  the  smallest.  He  was 
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happy  to  see  them,  and  thanked  the  opirit  of  the  rock.  He 
left  his  traps,  hid  six  stones  of  gold  and  carried  the  •  • 
seventh  into  the  city.  Here  he  purchased  the  richest 
gowns  and  ;jewels,  white  horses  and  fine  gifts,  and  atten- 
ded by  dancers  and  musicians  he  rode  in  glory  through  the 
streets  to  the  dwelling  of  the  maiden  city.  Here  he  pur- 
chased the  richest  gowns  and  jewels,  white  horses  and 
fine  gifts,  and  attended  by  dancers  and  musicians  he  rode 
in  glory  through  the  streets  to  the  dwelling  and  her 
mother;  and  people  marvelled  among  themselves  to  see  the 
lowly  beggar  riding  like  a  king. 

So  Masa  married  his  beloved,  and  days  of  feasting 
followed.  Two  months  of  his  dream  had  passed.  He  and 
his  bride  lived  in  a  palace  with  honour  and  wealth  and 
unaccustomed  happiness,  but  as  time  passed  and  Masa  '   ..  . 
learned  the  pov/er  of  his  wealth  he  grew  arrogant,  as 
well  as  fat,  and  dealt  harshly  with  his  servants.  Then 
he  fell  ill  with  a  strange  illness.  The  most  famous 
diviner  in  the  city  came,  and  after  reading  sands  he 
said: 

"A  bag  of  cassava  weighs  heavily  on  your  spirit.  Eat 
no  more  cassava,  or  your  spirit's  strength  will  break," 

Masa  ate  no  more  cassava,  and  soon  grew  well,  but  he  . 
became  so  cruel  and  haughty  that  his  servants  came  to  hate 
him  and  one  day  they  put  cassava  in  his  food.  Masa  ate 
the  meal;  and  he  had  barely  finished  when  there  "was  a  loud 
hollow  noise  and  he  completely  disappeared.  He  who  was 
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rich  and  lived  in  a  palace  with  the  loveliest  of  v/ives  v/as 
sv/allowed  by  the  air. 

The  dream  had  broken, 

Masa  woke  up  underneath  the  tree  deep  in  the  forest. 
His  loincloth  was  rotten,  pigs  had  long  ago  eaten  his  bag- 
ful of  cassava,  his  body  was  dirty  and  his  hair  v/as  the 
home  of  insects.  He  had  returned  to  poverty  and  in  poverty 
he  remained,  for  he  ha.d  destroyed  his  fortune  with  arro- 
gance, and  pride. 


THE  POTER  OF  THIEVES  AND  LliJlS 
P ,  Korvah. 

The  Chief  Thief  and  the  Prince  of  Liars  lived  to- 
gether in  a  house,  and  neither  could  agree  which  pos- 
sessed the  greatest  power  for  causing  mischief.  They 
decided  they  would  have  a  competition,  and  Thief  set 
out  to  do  his  best,  or  v/orst. 

He  entered  a  prosperous  town  by  night,  a  tovm 
with  many  jewels,  carried  off  chickens  and  clothes 
and  food,  drove  off  the  cattle  and  goats  and  sheep, 
took  all  the  totems  and  kidnapped  the  Chief's  favourite 
wife. 

What  palaver  there  was  in  the  morning!  V/omen  arose 
to  light  fires  and  raised  the  alarm  instead:  their  hus- 
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bands  siezed  spears  and  rushed  through  the  town  seeking 
culprits  and  shouting  excitedly;  the  Chief  called  for  hie 
wife,  and  hia  pipe,  and  his  sword,  but  all  had  mysteriously- 
disappeared . 

Thief  laughed  and  laughed,  and  went  home  to  liar. 

"Is  that  a,ll  you  cm  do?"  asked  Liar,   "Can  you  only 
cause  confusion  in  the  town?  Well,  now  1*11  show  you  what 
the  Prince  of  Liars  can  do!" 

He  went  to  a  place  where  two  great  towns  lay  close 
together;  they  were  ruled  by  powerful  chiefs  called  Saa 
and  Nvuna.  In  one  of  these  towns  he  befriended  the  wife 
of  Chief  Saa.  This  woman  often  quarrelled  with  her  hus- 
band, who  was  cruel,  and  Liar  confided  to  her  that  he  had 
magic  powers  which  could  make  her  husband  respect  and  love 
her,  and  cause  him  to  agree  with  anything  which  she  sug- 
gested. The  woman  was  delighted  to  hear  this, 

"I  know  a  certain  medicine,"  said  Liar,  "which  will 
make  your  husband  love  you  as  he  never  loved  before.  But 
to  make  this  medicine  I  must  have  some  hair  cut  from  his 
belly, " 

He  urged  the  woman  to  take  a  knife  and  cut  hair 
from  her  husband  while  he  slept,  and  she  agreed  to  do 
this  that  very  night. 

Liar  approached  Chief  Saa,  the  woman's  husband,  and 
to  him  he  said: 
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"0  Chief,  I  hoard  the  women  talking,  and  I  knovf   your 
wife  is  planning  to  murder  you  tonight.   Take  care,  and 
watch  her  closely  lest  you  die  I" 

Chief  Saa  was  surprised  to  hoar  this,  and  decided 
to  wait  and  see  if  Liar's  words  were  true.   Chief  Saa's 
wife  was  the  sister  of  Chief  Numa,  who  ruled  the  neigh- 
bouring tovm,  a,nd  nov^   Liar  went  and  talked  with  this 
second  chief, 

"Chief  Numa,"  he  said,  "your  sister  is  married  to 
Chief  Saa,  and  Chief  Saa  intends  to  murder  her  tonight. 
Send  guards  in  secret,  after  dark,  so  that  your  sister 
may  have  aid  if  she  should  need  it." 

Chief  Numa  fro\'Vned  in  wonder  when  he  heard  this; 
for  if  his  sister  was  thus  murdered  the  two  great 
towns  would  go  to  waa?.  He  sent  guards  secretly  to  hide 
"by  Chief  Saa's  house.   That  night  Chief  Saa  and  his 
wife  lay  down  on  their  bed  to  sleep;  r-nd  v/hen  she 
thought  her  husband  slept  she  took  a  long,  sharp  knife 
from  undernea.th  the  bed.   But  the  Chief  was  not  asleep 
and  he  saw  the  long  blade  gleaming. 

She  began  to  cut  hair  from  his  tender  belly, 

"WarrghJ"  he  cried,  "Fiend,'" 

He  swept  her  hand  aside,  and  as  the  blade  slashed 
her  leg  she  etrlQlcet!  in  pain.  Chief  Numa's  guards  be- 
came alarmed  and  beat  upon  the  door.  Chief  Sa.a's  ov;n 
soldiers  came.   Fighting  broke  out.   A  courier  raji  to 
Numa^  and  he  assembled  his  men  and  rushed  headlong  into 
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battle  with  the  warriors  of  Saa, 

A  violent  battle  ensued  and  lasted  for  seven  days  and 
nights.  Both  of  the  towns  v/ere  biorned  and  the  v/omen  and 
children  killed.  Other  tribes  entered  the  fight  and 
heavy  slaughter  followed  until  all  villages  and  towns  were 
burned  and  the  land  was  ravaged,  dead,  and  saelled  of 
blood. 

Thieves  can  steal  plunder,  but  the  wickedness  of 
liars  knows  no  end. 


THE  mN  WHO  SCORNED  SPIRITS 
M,  Dennis 

Near  to  a  tovm  there  v/as  a  small  area  of  bushland 
which,  the  people  said,  was  the  private  property  of  the 
forest  spirits,  A  man  decided  He  would  make  his  fcj?m  on 
this  land,  and  only  laughed  when  his  friends  begged  him 
not  to.  He  had  no  respect  for  either  spirits  or  the 
opinions  of  other  people. 

On  the  first  day  he  cut  some  bushes  and  went  home. 
Next  morning  he  found  all  the  other  bushes  htid  been  cut. 
He  felled  a  tree  and  on  the  third  day  he  discovered 
all  the  other  trees  had  been  felled, 

"I  ajn  the  happiest  and  luckiest  of  men,"  he  thought; 
"I  won't  have  to  work  hard  this  year,  for  the  forest 
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spirits are  my  slaves. 

He  lit  a  small  fire  and  went  homo.  During  the  night 
a.11  the  bushes,  trees  and  stimps  v/ere  burned.   In  the 
morning  he  told  his  wife  to  plant  one  seed  of  rice,  and 
leave  a  basket  of  rice  grain  there  overnight.  During 
the  night  the  seed  was  planted  throughout  the  field. 

At  harvest  time  he  cut  one  stalk  of  rice,  and  then 
went  home  already  counting  the  profits  he  would  make. 
But  when  he  rettirned  in  the  morning  he  foiHid  all  the  rice 
crop  had  been  harvested — and  taken  away.   His  crop  had 
disappeared. 

Which  proves  the  people  as  a  group  are  wiser  than 
any  single  man. 


HOT  TniE  EEGAN 


This  is  an  interesting  myth  illustrating  the  Bandi*s 
conception  of  life  and  its  social  problems  when  the  world 
v\ras  very  young, 

Ugala  made  the  world  and  the  moon  and  the  sion.   The 
sun  shone  all  the  time,  so  that  there  was  no  night,  for 
Ngala  considered  that  constant  light  would  benefit  men 
and  beasts.   For  every  man  there  was  a  woman,  and  all  man- 
kind was  black.   There  were  no  white  or  brown  or  yellow 
people,  there  was  only  a  single  race  of  noble  and  pure- 
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"black  men.  In  those  days  men  and  animals  were  friends  and 
wandered  freely  in  the  forests  eating  fruit  and  nuts  and 
green  things;  caves  and  houses  were  not  needed,  for  when 
a  man  or  a  beast  was  tired  he  lay  dovm  v/here  he  was  to 
sleep.  Men  possessed  no  spears  and  animals  had  no  claws, 
for  no  flesh  was  ever  eaten. 

Little  children  left  their  parents  whenever  they 
pleased,  and  wandered  for  months  and  years  in  foreign 
places;  and  this  was  a  source  of  worry  and  grief  to  men 
and  animals,  for  they  loved  their  children  well.  Some- 
times children  wandered  away  and  were  never  seen  again; 
mothers  and  fathers  wept  in  sorrow  and  invoked  Ngala's 
aid, 

Ngala  then  withdrew  the  sun,  and  all  the  men  and  ani- 
mals were  alarmed.  They  could  not  understand  what  dark- 
ness was,  Pamilies  grouped  together  in  defence  against 
unknown  terrors,  and  children  roaming  far  afield  called 
pitifully  for  their  parents. 

After  a  time  Ngala  caused  the  sun  to  shine  again,  and 
everyone  was  happy;  children  returning  home  began  to  wan- 
der  about  again,  so  Ngala  divided  Time  into  nights  and 
days  to  encourage  the  little  ones  to  go  back  home  and  not 
stray  too  far  from  their  parents.   In  common  protection 
gainst  the  night  men  and  anima.ls  united  in  ft  single  friendly 
clan  and  lived  together  under  a  giant  cotton  tree;  they  all  . 
lived  there  because  there  was  no  other  shelter.  They  took 
good  care  of  the  tree  for  it  was  the  only  hone  they  had. 
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All  the  animals  and  men  loved  one  another. 

One  day  the  son  of  Man  discovered  a  piece  of  fire 
discarded  hy  Lightning  Bug,  and  he  played  with  it. 
Being  a  normal  child  with  mischief  in  his  heart  he 
waited  imtil  no  one  w^s  watching,  then  ca.rried  fire  to 
the  foot  of  the  cotton  tree — and  when  animals  and  men 
saw  and  smelled  the  smoke  the  giant  tree  was  already 
well  alight,  A  great  cry  of  despair  arose  among  the 
animals,  and  they  stood  ahout  in  feoj?,  helplessly 
watching  fire  consxame  their  home  in  a  roaring,  smoking 
blaze*  After  raa.ny  hoiirs  the  tree  groaned,  and  cracked, 
and  ca,me  crashing  down  to  earth  amid  a  shower  of  bright 
red  sparks. 

Men  and  animals  fled  in  all  directions, 

"It  is  finished! "■  cried  the  animals.   "We  have  been 
betrayed  by  Man,  We  had  agreed  to  live  in  peace  be- 
neath the  cotton  tree  but  it  is  not  good  to  stay  any 
longer  with  v/icked  man.  There  is  war  between  us  J" 

Most  of  the  animals  fled  far  into  the  forests  and 
made  their  homes  in  caves  and  thickets;  men  built  houses 
and  a  few  brave  or  foolish  animals  decided  to  live  with 
them — such  as  dogs,  goats,  and  cows.   They  built 
houses  of  mud  and  thatch  and  their  tribe  multiplied. 

On  the  other  side  of  a  moimtain  there  was  a  cer- 
tain pond  which  Ngala  had  used  as  a  bowl  for  his  colours 
when  he  painted  animals.  The  remains  of  the  colours  had 
settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  pond  and  the  water  looked 
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clear  and  sweet,  A  gxcup  of  naughty  children  who  had 
strayed  far  from  their  homes  found  the  pond  and  joyfully 
ran  to  "bathe  but  their  swimming  and  splashing  stirred  up 
Ngala»s  colours  and  the  children  were  astonished  to  see 
their  skins  change  colour  from  lustrous  black  to  white, 
brown  and  yellow.  In  great  alarm  they  rushed  from  the 
pond  and  washed  themselves  in  a  stream,  but  the  colours 
were  fixed  and  would  not  be  washed  off. 

When  the  children  went   back  homo  their  people 
thought  they  were  bewitched  and  made  them  leave  the 
tribe.  The  children  travelled  far  away  and  made  their 
homes  in  distant  lands:  and  such  was  the  beginning  of 
the  coloured  races  of  the  world. 


THE  ORIGIN  OP  THE  WUBCMA.I 

Condensed  from  reports  made  "by  Paul  Korvah  and  Mr, 
S.  Atkinson,  the  sequence  of  this  legend  has  suffered 
damage  while  in  transit  through  many  generations  and 
does  not  explain  how  a  Bandi  clan  became  part  of  the 
Lona  tribe. 

In  olden  times  there  wag  a  mighty  Bemdi  chief 
called  Ponikgema;  he  was  the  richest  aajd  laost  power- 
ful man  in  all  the  region  of  Halipo,  and  although  his 
family  name  was  Halingi  he  was  head  of  the  Tahamba 
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Clan,  Halipo  was  a  large  tovm  which  nov/  lies  close  to  Kola- 
hun,  Government  Headquarters  of  the  Kolahtin  District  in  the 
Western  Province, 

Fonikgema '  s  cla~n  made  wa3?-palaver  with  the  Kissis.  A 
cruel  conflict  ensued  in  v/hich  the  very  rocks  were  shat- 
tered and  trees  were  torn  from  the  groimd  and  used  as 
clu>'8.  When  the  battle  was  over,  Ponikgema  discovered  he 
had  captured  a  beautiful  Kissi  ma.iden  whose  name  was  Kumba; 
she  was  a  gentle  and  sweet-natured  la.dy  of  high  qua.lity 
and  he  took  her  as  wife.   He  already  had  five  sons  by  his 
Bandi  wives,  but  Kumba  gave  him  two  more  sons  called  Pala. 
Wubo  and  Seimavile  Haling! , 

The  seven  sons  grew  to  manhood.  The  five  sons  of 
Fonikgema's  Bandi  v/ives  took  ma,ny  women  to  themselves  and 
each  began  to  foi*m  a  new  clan;  but  Pala  Wubo  and  Seimavile 
were  the  sons  of  a  slave-woman,  and  therefore  could  not  in- 
herit either  power  or  property;  and  the  proud  Bajidi  people 
whiapered  against  them. 

Pala  Wubo  was  an  accomplished  warrior,  hunter  and 
blacksmith;  he  had  married  and  sired  two  sons,  but  v;as  not 
the  man  to  submit  for  long  to  social  discrimination.  He 
decided  to  find  new  lands  where  he  and  Seimavile  Halingl 
could  live  in  freedom  and  found  new  clans.  He  fared 
abroad  beyond  the  limits  of  Bandi  territory,  and  climbing 
a  tall  mountain  he  saw  fertile  hills  and  valleys  reaching 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 
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"Kanikokol!"  he  cried,  which  means  'Rejoice.'*,  and 
thus  was  the  mountain  named.  He  fell  to  wondering  who 
possessed  these  lands,  and  if  he  could  gain  some  for 
himself  "by  treaty  or  by  war.  He  went  home  to  report  to 
his  brother  Seimavile;  together  they  consulted  a  Moli 
man  or  Mohammedan  called  Famoiya,  who  was  the  best 
diviner  in  Halipo,  Fanoiya  consulted  his  maggic  sajids, 
and  eventually  he  said: 

"YoTor  children  will  be  honoLired  and  will  bring  great 
power  and  fame  to  your  cla.ns  on  one  condition:  tv/o  of 
your  finest  cloths  must  be  presented  to  the  chief  of 
the  lands  you  saw." 

Thus  the  wily  Pamoiya  avoided  a  direct  answer,  as 
the  best  diviners  will;  but  he  did  volunteer  to   go 
alone  to  this  distant  land,  beyond  Kanikokoi  Moimtain, 
and  discovered  the  inhabitants  were  a  tribe  of  giants 
from  eight  to  nine  feet  in  height,  who  called  them- 
selves Wono,  Their  arms  were  as  thick  as  oranges; 
their  principal  weapons  v/ore  bows  and  arrows,  and 
hair  of  their  heads  was  never  cut.  In  all,  they  bad  a 
fierce  and  dreadful  appearance, 

Famoiya  courageously  made  his  way  to  the  main  town 
of  the  Wonos,  a  Ip-rge  and  we  11- fortified  town  called 
Bitiyema  and  presented  himself  at  the  houeo  of  the 
Chief.  The  Chief  v/as  away  hunting.  This  »as  a  for- 
tunate thing  for  the  diviner,  for  the  Woao  Chief  had 
no  respect  for  strangers  and  was  accustomed  to  putting 
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then  in  a  pot  with  potr.to  greens,  but  Fanoiya  met  the  v/ife 
of  the  Chief  as  she  was  coining  from  her  bath.  He  politely 
greeted  her  and  annoimced: 

"I  belong  to  a  distant  tribe,  and  come  to  yoiir  land 
bearing  messages  of  peace,  goodv;ill,  and  friendship.  My 
big  men  ask  me  to  give  you  these  fine  cloths  that  our 
honourable  intentions  nay  be  known  and  respected." 

The  v/oman  took  the  cloths  and  felt  and  fingered  then 
with  growing  wonder  and  delight;  for  cloth  wr.s  quite  un- 
known to  the  v/onos.   She  had  no  wish  to  kill  a  man  who 
could  bring  such  splendid  gifts,  an.d  s.aid; 

"My  husband  will  be  coming  soon;  but  he  eats  stran- 
gers y  so  hide  out  back  in  the  woodpile  and  I  will  see  v/hat 
I  can  do." 

Pamoiya  concealed  himself  and  soon  the  Wono  Chief  ap- 
peared. He  was  a  powerful  giant  nine  feet  high.  His  v/ife 
told  him  of  the  Mandingo  stranger  who  brought  presents 
from  Halipo,  but  the  savage  giant  fell  into  a  rage,  ground 
his  teeth  till  chips  flew  and  declared  that  strangers  were 
not  welcome  in  his  land^'  Particularly  those  who  cane  with 
gifts — for  it  was  such  as  they  v/ho  plotted  to  overthrow 
honest  chiefs. 

The  diviner  managed  to  slip  away,  and  returned  to 
Pala  Wubo  an^.  Seimavile  Halingi,   Since  the  Wono  Chief 
had  violated  the  universal  law  called  Zei,  which  held  that 
ambassadors  of  peace  must  be  respected,  the  brothers  now 
felt  justified  in  making  v/ar  upon  the  Wonos..They  assembled 
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a  strong  army,  and  with  Frjioiya  as  their  priest  they  sacri- 
ficed a  bull  and  morched  against  the  giant e. 

They  were  driven  back.  Tine  and  again  they  jjolned 
battle  with  the  Wonos,  but  the  giants  always  drove  them 
back. 

At  the  insistence  of  Fala  Wubo's  sons  the  aimy  was 
divided  into  two;  and  the  sons,  Wolobala  and  Kezi-zilema  went 
to  the  right  to  decoy  the  Wonos  from  their  town,  while  Wolobala 
went  loft  through  Galama  and  managed  to  reach  the  very  gates  of 
Bitiyema,  He  had  been  warned  not  to  attack  if  the  defences 
were  too  strong,  but  being  young  and  impetuous  and  anxious  for 
glory  he  boldly  led  his  men  against  a.  fonnidable  garrison  of 
giants , 

He  suffered  severe  defeat.  The  place  of  slaughter  has 
been  known  ever  since  as  'Zoiwolomai*,  or  the  Place  of 
Crushed  Maggots.  The  greatest  warrior  who  fell  was  Valamuza; 
his  skull    is  v/or shipped  to  this  day, 

Faraoiya  nov;  dreamed  a  dream  which  revealed  that  a  great 
sacrifice  must  be  made  before  victory  could  be  won.  He  told 
Pala  Wubo  to  catch  ojci   elephant  alive  and  sacrifice  it  after 
appropriate  rituals  had  been  performed. 

This  was  considered  impossible  to  do.  Pamoiya  went  oa 
to  say  that  if  an  elephant  could  not  be  had,  then  some  man 
must  volunteer  to  tcake  its  place.  Seinavile  Haiingi  at  once 
came  forward  and  offered  himself  as  a  livlivg  sacrifice:  but 
Pala  Wubo  loved  his  brother  v/ell,  and  would  not  hear  of  it, 
Seimavile  insisted;  Pala  Wubo  would  not  hear  him. 
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At  that  noraent  there  came  news  tht  t  a  Wono  expedl- 
tion^.ry  force  was  advancing  through  the  High  Forests 
towards  a  town  called  Da~azu,  on  the  French  side  of  the 
border,   Fala  Wuho  decided  one  final  enslaught  must  he 
made.  Rapidly  the  two  intrepid  "brothers  regrouped  the 
battbred  remnants  of  their  army,  called  for  volunteers 
from  neighbouring  tribes  and  hired  the  services  of  the 
most  famous  warriors  in  the  land.   Their  army  was  nov; 
more  powerful  than  it  ever  had  been  before.   They 
marched  to  Da-azu,  and  laimched  a  determined  and  vicious 
assault  on  the  Wono  force*  and  soon  the  over-confident 
Wonos  found  they  were  fighting  a  desperate  rear-guard 
action  which  brought  them  to  the  mouth  of  an  enormous 
cave , 

Out-numbered,  outfought,  and  suffering  heavy  loss, 
the  Wonos  sought  refuge  deep  inside  the  cave;  and  the 
victors  massed  outside  wondering  how  the  remaining 
giants  might  be  slain  or  enslaved,   Fala  Wubo  ajid  Seina~ 
vile  appealed  to  their  priest,  Famoiya,  to  discover 
some  solution.  Realizing  that  equivocation  would  no 
longer  serve  his  purpose,  Fojnoiya  sought  the  aid  of  two 
of  his  follov/ers,  Faubela  and  Fandawulo,  and  they  made 
powerful  medicine  and  throw  it  on  a  gourd  of  sand,  and 
placed  the  gourd  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

The  sand  immediately  tiirned  into  a  horde  of  big 
black  driver  ants  which  streamed  into  the  cave  and  bit 
the  giants.  Some  giants  v/ore  eaten,  others  were  driven 


mad  with  paiii  and  rushed  forth  from  the  cave.  Most  of 
them  v/ere  killed  or  captinred,  but  a  few  fought  free 
and  fled  back  to  BitlyGina, 

There  remained  one  bloody  battle  to  fight  before 
the  giants  could  be  decisively  defeated:  this  was 
the  battle  for  Bitiyema,  where  all  the  remaining  Wonos 
were  assembling  to  defend  their  central  town  against 
the  persistent  attacks  of  the  invaders.  It  now  be- 
came essential  to  sacrifice  an  elephant,  or  some 
human  volunteer;  and  Seiraavile  Halingi  came  forward 
again  ojid  declared  he  wap  willing  to  die  for  the 
sake  of  his  descendants  and  those  of  Eala  Wubo, 

Pala  YiTubo,  with  considerable  reluctance,  now 
found  himself  obliged  to  accept  his  brother's 
offer;  defeat  at  this  time  would  be  a  permanent 
disaster,  The  two  brothers  returned  with  their 
army  to  Halipo,  and  there  Seinavile's  friends  and 
relatives  assembled.  He  was  to  be  buried  alive, 
and  the  burial  was  to  take  place  on  a  Friday, 
Seiraavile  sat  alone  in  a  house  until  the  fatal  day, 
with  no  company  other  than  the  rich  foods  which 
people  sent  himi. 

The  burial  hole  was  dug  and  Seimavile  was 
brought  forth,  Pala  Wubo,  Seimavile  and  Pamoiya 
each  cut  one  finger  and  trickled  their  blood  into 
a  Mandingo  ink  vessel;  usinf  this  blood,  Pamoiya 
wrote  certain  promises  and  agreements  which  as- 
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sured  the  safety,  prosperity  cmd  honour  of  Seimavile 
Halingl's  people.  This  v/ritten  docunent  v/as  wr^.ppod  up 
and  placed  inside  a  pouch  to  be  preserved  as  a  charm. 
It  was,  and  still  is,  kept  by  the  oldest  of  Famoiya's 
living  descendants.  It  is  called  Famoiya,  and  is 
kept  today  by  a  man  called  Mbangua, 

Seimavile *s  brothers  did  not  stay  to  witness  his 
sacrifice.  Seven  arrows  were  aimed  at  his  body  and 
fired.  He  was  lov/ered  into  the  grave.  Food  v/as  placed 
in  there  with  him.  The  grave  was  sealed  by  a  plank 
hevm  by  cutlasses,  and  a  brass  bucket  was  placed  at 
the  head.   For  seven  days  Seimavile  Halingi  lay  in  the 
hole  crying  in  agony;  and  then  died, 

Fala  Wubo  meanwhile  led  his  army  against  the  forti- 
fied town  of  Bitiyema,  His  initial  attack  was  strong 
and  well-plamed,  and  his  warriors  surged  forward  with 
fierce  determination.  They, .broke  or  overflowed  the 
outer  defences  of  the  town.  In  a  series  of  swift  and 
savage  thrusts  they  pressed  in  with  hacking  swords  and 
stabbing  spears;  and  the  -twang  of  the  Wonos*  bow- 
strings sang  a  song  of  sudden  death.  The  battle  raged 
day  after  day  until  bodies  were  piled  on  bodies  and 
the  very  winds  cried  out  against  such  carnage. 

The  Bitiye  creek  ran  i-cd  with  blood  for  t\venty  days. 

The  Wono  were  defeated  and  destroyed.  Those  few 
who  managed  to  e  scape  sought  refuge  on  a  mountain  top 
and  grieved  for  their  slain  tribe.  This  mountain  is 
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now  called  Wologizl,  the  ilountain  of  Mourning", 

Thus  ended  the  long  wars  for  possession  of   this  land; 
Pala  Wubo  bec-iLne  the  chief  of  all  the  Wono  lands,  and  the 
clan  which  sprang  from  his  loins  are  called  the  Wubomai, 
Prom  that  tirae  no  enemy  has  ever  conquered  the  Tahamba 
Clan,  from  v/hich  Seimavile  Halingi  and  Pala  Wubo  came; 
Seimavile*s  descendants  live  in  Halipo,  and  for  a  long 
time  after  his  death  thej   used  to  occasionally  sacri- 
fice a  black  bull  beside  his  grave,  A  certain  tree  grew 
over  the  grave,  and  together  with  any  sacrificial  bull 
would  serve  ?.s  an  oracle.  An  important  question  would 
be  asked  the  bull,  and  if  it  ate  leaves  from  the  tree 
the  cinswer  would  bo  *yes*.  If,  when  the  bull  was  killed 
and  carved  up  for  consumption,  a  traitor  to  the  clan 
ate  any  of  its  meat,  the  food  would  be  as  razors  in  his 
stomach. 

The  custom  of  sacrificing  bulls  beside  Seimavile 
Halingi 's  grave  has  died;  the  grave  is  overgrown  and 
neglected.  Mbahgua,  who  keeps  the  Famoiya  (the  docu- 
ment v/ritten  in  blood  before  Seimavile 's  death)  says  that 
in  the  old  days  it  took  a  chief  or  any  augury  to  begin  a 
war,  but  now  all  men  listen  to  what  the  Government  says. 
Even  the  inviolability  of  Seimavile  Halingi's  family  is 
no  longer  in  force,  and  the  promises  men  made  to  him 
have  been  forgotten. 
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The  liberian  Buroau  of  Folkways  adds  an  interesting 
footnote  to  this  legend,  offering  several  suggestions 
wfhich  may  serve  to  guide  the  story  along  more  authentic 
lines: 

Palingama  (Fonikgema)  was  a  warrior  of  unusual  for- 
titude who  was  horn  in  distant  Mecca  of  a  nan  called 
Adaraa  and  a  woman  named  Mawah,  Having  become  famous  in 
his  own  land  he  decided  to  carry  his  sv/ord  to  foreign 
fields,  and  S5t  out  to  seek  a  certain  mountain  called 
Mananda;  travellers  from  the  African  Sudan  had  told  him 
this  was  a  fertile  and  well-watered  place  where  a  nan 
with  power  and  initiative  could  establish  a  prosperous 
chief dom. 

With  his  followers  he  joiurneycd  v/est,  and  having 
travelled  a  groat  distance  he  met  and  fought  a  warlike 
tribe  who  called  themselves  the  Kissi,   Through  this 
encounter  he  won  himself  a  beautiful  Kissi  woman  called 
Finda,  and  she  bore  hin  a  son  called  Fala,  Falingama 
settled  at  a  town  which  men  knew  as  Torlikollor,  and 
Fala,  who  was  his  youngest  son,  surpassed  his  brothers 
in  the  warlike  skills  demanded  of  those  times:  the 
yo\Hig  warrior  became  known  as  Fala  the  Conquerer,  or 
Fala-kruba,  which  the  years  corrupted  to  Fala-wuba, 

Falingama  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Fala-kruba, 
who  continued  to  extend  his  father's  chief dom;  when 
he  was  old  he  had  advanced  as  f  ?j:  as  a  town  called 
Tolluzalazu,  and  at  this  place  early  one  clear  morning 
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he  saw  a  distant  mountain-top  now  known  as  Wooxisawa,  And 
seeing  It,  he  exclaimed; 

"Indeed,  a  man  will  he  a  child  and  develop  tut©  man- 
hood, hut  no  old  nan  may  ever  regain  his  youth  and  grow 
again  to  manhood," 

His  children  asked  v/hat  he  meant,  and  he  explained: 

"Ah,  my  children,  if  I  could  become  yoimg  again  and 
possess  my  former  strength  I  would  not  rest  until  I 
reached  yonder  three-headed  mountain;  and  there  I  would 
build  me  a  tovm," 

His  children  then  vowed  they  woiild  build  him  a  town 
under  that  very  mountain,  even  if  he  died  before  he 
reached  it:  and  Pala-wuba  did  die  before  he  reached  that 
place,  but  in  dying  he  declared  that  if  the  promised 
town  v/as  built  his  spirit  would  certainly  dwell  within  the 
mountain.  His  children  built  a  town  in  the  appointed 
place  and  cr.lled  it  Beteyama,  and  it  is  still  believed 
that  Fala-vmba ' s  spirit  lives  nearby  in  Woonsawa  Moxmtain 
to  this  day:  and  the  area  around  it  is  known  as  Wubamal, 

The  Wubamai  people  used  to  honour  Pala-wuba  with 
human  sacrifices,  but  with  the  coming'  of  *Mcrican-pala— 
ver-  and  Sovernnent  iiafluenoa»  the  practice  of  sacrificing 
humans  was  abolished,  and  in  these  more  enlightened  tineg 
a  b?.ack  oov;  is  offered. 
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HOT  TWO  RICH  MA.IIIENS  SOUGHT  A  NAKED  MAIT 

Clan  Chief  Kaifa  Kormeh,  Waona  Clan 

Long  ago,  beyond  the  memories  of  launble  ,  men,  there  v/as 
a  rich  and  powerfiil  chief  who  had  a  son.  The  old  chief  did 
not  know  Ngala,  and  as  he  lay  dying  he  sa,w  famine  and 
disease  and  war  break  up  his  powerfiil  chiefdom. 

The  son  of  the  chief  foiond  himself  with  no  possessions, 
and  though  a  proiifl  and  valorous  man  he  was  obliged  to  rob, 
and  lived  by  the  edge  of  his  sword.  The  enemies  who  held 
his  lands  called  him  Nyani,  which  means  poor,  Nyani  had  no 
clothes,  and  therefore  he  was  naked;  he  lived  in  a  hollov? 
tree  and  was  so  strong  and  fierce  that  people  avoided  him, 

Far  to  the  north  there  dwelt  a  wealthy  chief  who  had 
a  lovely  daughter;  she  was  so  beautiful  that  flov/ers  reached 
out  to  touoh  her  as  she  passed. 

Far  to  the  south  there  lived  another  chief  whose  only 
daughter  was  as  fair  as  the  midnight  moon — so  beautiful 
that  even  the  forest  trees  adored  her. 

Both  of  these  two  maidens  grew  weary  of  men  who  praised 
them  with  carefully  polished  words:  for  flattery  comes 
easily  to  rich  men  who  seek  rich  wives.   It  chanced  that 
these  Iwo  maidens,  who  lived  very  far  apo,rt,  lieard  about  lie 
fierce  but  proud  Nyani,  and  each  decided  to  marry  him. 

One  maiden  travelled  south,  the  other  juorneyed  north, 
and  each  took  a  thousand  warriors  and  slaves  who  carried 
riches.  The  maiden  from  the  south  arrived  and  asked  people 
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where  Nyanl  lived, 

"He  lives  in  yonder  hollow  tree,"  they  said,  and  inar^ 
veiled  tha.t  such  a  maiden  shoTild  interest  herself.  But  Nyani 
v/as  not  in  the  hollow  tree;  he  had  gone  to  look  for  food. 
She  summoned  five  hundred  warriors  and  said: 

"Find  this  man  Nyani,  and  tiring  him  here," 

"Hov;  will  we  know  him  from  other  men?" 

"He  has  no  clothes,"  she  said, 

Five  hiui'ired  v/arriors  mo.rched  on  the  nearby  town  to  hunt 
for  naked  men.  They  seized  men  bathing,  men  undressing,  men 
who  .lay  with  wives;  the  tov;n  v/as  in  an  uproar  as  warriors 
dragged  men  from  huts  and  pulled  them  from  the  river.  They 
found  and  bound  a  hundred  naked  men — and  then  the  maiden 
from,  the  north  a.rrived. 

She  took  five  hundred  slaves  with  food  and  clothes  and 
riches  and  went  looking  in  the  town  for  Nyanl;  and  when  she 
saw  the  warriors  with  a  hundred  naked  men  she  asked: 

"Which  among  you  is  Nyani?" 

ITyrni  was  struggling  fiercely  v.dth  twenty  warriors.   The 
maiden  oonnanded  her  slaves  to  set  food  before  the  vrarriors, 
and  Nyani  was  released.   She  persuaded  him  to  bathe  in  the 
river,  an:l  then  she  rubbed  sweet- smelling  oinments  on  his 
body  and  gave  hin  food  and  wine  in  golden  bowls, 

'Ilie  Li-^lden  from  the  south  appeared.   She  bore  robes  of 
gold  and  silver  thread,  precious  jewels  and  perfumes,  and 
with  these  she  dressed  ITyani,  who  stood  silent  and  frowning 
at  each  of  them  in  turn. 
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"Nyanl,  you  are  nine,"  said  one,   "I  found  you  and  have 
dressed  you,  and  I  must  be  your  wife,  I  kiss  your  feet." 
She  kissed  his  feet, 

Nyani  frovmed  a  mighty  frown, 

"Silence I"  he  thundered,   "I'll  have  no  quarreling,   I'll 
marry  both  of  you J" 

They  loved  him  for  his  honest  manliness,  and  they  loved 
him  equally.  But  which  of  them  had  the  right  to  be  first 
wife? 

HCW  SPHER  ROBBED  A  GOBLIN  AND  CHEATED  DEATH 
M,  Dennis 

During  hungry  season  Hare  discovered  a  Goblin's  home  in 

a  secret  place  beyond  the  forest,  and  in  Goblin's  house  were 

many  boxes  full  of  rice. 

When  Goblin  was  away  cunning  Hare  crept  into  the  house, 

opened  a  box,  and  filled  a  bag  with  rice.  As  he  was  about 

to  leave  a  bat  flew  down  from  under  the  roof  and  said: 
"Hare,  you  a.re  stealing  Goblin's  rice  J" 
"So  I  can,"  said  Hare.   "Would  you  like  some  too?" 
Bat  was  the  guardian  of  Goblin's  rice.  Ho  never  stole 

any  rice  himself  because  he  could  not  open  the  boxes,  and 

now,  because  he  was  hungry,  he  replied: 

"Yes,  I  would  like  some,   Fill  this  bowl  for  me." 
Hare  filled  the  bowl  and  went  away,  and  Bat  did  not 

tell  Goblin,  Hare  v/as  a  generous  a.ninal,  and  gave  some  of 
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his  rice  to  Spider.  Spider  ate  greedily,  and  'UMH  inquired: 

"Clever  Hr-re,  wliero  did  you  get  this  rice?" 

"In  a  Goblin's  house,"  said  Ha,re, 

"Let  us  go  and  get  some  no re  J" 

"Tomorrow,  We  sill  leave  when  the  first  cock  crows." 

Spider  did  not  sleep  that  night,  and  spent  all  his  time 
counting  the  kinjahs  of  rice  he  would  steal.  Every  time  he 
counted  up  to  nine  he  would  have  to  begin  all  over  again, 
for  Spiders  can  only  count  to  nine.  His  greed  made  him  so 
anxious  that  at  midnight  he  climbed  to  the  top  of  Hare's 
house  and  sang  the  rooster's  song.  Then  he  went  down  and 
knocked  on  Karo's  dcor, 

"Oh  Hare,  let  us  go  now.  The  first  cock  has  crowed." 

"Go  away.  Spider,  and  sleep,"  said  Hare.   "I  know  it 
was  you  who  crowed,  V/e  will  leave  when  the  women  get  up  to 
carry  wo.ter. 

Spider  went  away  and  began  counting  up  to  nine  again. 
After  a  v/hilo  he  got  ti.vo  buckets  and  loudly  banged  them  to- 
gether, and  said  in  a  woman's  voice: 

"Ch  well,  I  suppose  we  had  better  go  and  fetch  water 
nov;,"   Th'j^.  he  knocked  on  Hare's  door  again  and  said: 

•'Ch  Here,  let  us  go  now.  The  women  are  going  to  fetch 
water  ^ '' 

Tare  ■.;-js  angry  and  said  something  rude.  But  he  could  not 
sleep  cny  rove,    so  he  r.ot  up  and  went  off  with  Spider  through 
the  foreP't  to  Goblin's  house.  They  had  to  wait  for  an  hour 
before  GoblJn  went  off  to  his  fields;  then  they  crept  inside 
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his  house  and  opened  a  box  of  rice.  Spider  had  brought  an 
enormous  kin;)ah,  and  nov;  he  ramned  and  craoined  as  nuch  rice 
into  it  as  he  could,  and  stuffed  his  stonach  as  tightly  as  he 
could.  Hare  did  not  take  so  nuch. 

Bat  flew  down  and  said  to  Spider: 

"Let  ne  have  a  little  rice." 

"I'll  let  you  have  nothing,"  said  greedy  Spider,   "Go 
away," 

"I  only  want  snail-small,"  pleaded  the  little  animal, 

"Even  bats  must  cat," 

"Spiders  nust  eat  too.   Go  away J" 

Hare  filled  Bat's  bowl  v/ith  rice.  But  as  Spider  and  Hare 

were  le-aving  Bat  flew  to  Spider's  big  kinjah  and  quietly 

climbed  inside;  and  he  began  to  eat  Spider's  rice.  Spider's 

» 

kinjah  was  so  heavy  that  he  took  all  day  to  re.ach  his  home, 
and  all  the  tine  Bat  was  eating,  eating,  eating.  He  began 
at  the  botton  and  ate  his  way  upwards,  leaving  behind  him  a 
pile  of  4jng,  and  when  Spider  reached  his  house  very  little 
rice  was  left. 

He  staggered  wearily  into  his  house  and  set  the  kinjah 
down, 

"Wife!"  he  cried,  "Children!  Come  and  see  what  your 
clever  father  brings," 

Spider  v/as  feeling  very  proud,  but  he  \vas  also  tired  and 
ravenous  with  hionger.  His  wife  and  children  came.  He  opened 
the  kinjah  and  gave  them  a  little  rice,  deciding  he  would  eat 
the  rest  himself.  But  v/hen  he  put  his  hand  inside  the  kinjah 
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to  get  rice  for  himself  he  found  only  a  great  quantity  of 
dung;  and  Bat  flew  out  laughing  and  squeaking. 

Spider  stn-rted  in  amazement.  He  emptied  the  Icinjah  on 
the  floor,  but  only  dung  was  left  inside.  He  siezed  the 
biggest  knife  he  had  and  hunted  Bat  all  around  the  room. 
Bat  settled  on  the  storiach  of  Spider's  wife.  Spider  was 
crazy  with  anger.  He  savagely  struck  at  Bat,  but  Bat  flew 
off  and  Spider  cut  his  wife  in  two. 

Spider  v/as  arrested  by  the  Chief  for  wife-killing,  which 
was  not  allowed,  a.nd  a  coiincil  was  held  to  decide  v/hether 
Spider  would  be  drovmed  in  the  river  or  burned  alive, 

"Please  burn  nel"  Spider  begged,   "Drowning  in  deep 
water  is  a  terrible  affo.ir.  In  fire  1*11  turn  to  smoke  and 
float  up  in  the  air. 

Of  course,  when  they  heard  these  words,  liie  Council 
immediately  decided  that  Spider  should  be  drowned;  they  took 
him  to  the  river  bank  and  there  they  threw  him  in.  Spider 
landed  lj.;f,hly  on  the  water  and  ra.n  to  the  other  side, 

'''jj.i;Ly  fools  J"  he  cried,  "Pire  would  siirely  cause  my 
end,  r.ut  water  is  a  Spider's  friend*" 

Dvoi;'  '..ince  that  day  men  have  hunted  Spidor  with  sticks 
pulled  i'rc..:  the  fire, 

Provcx'ht.   'ijhes  fall  on  those  who  throw  themi 
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THE  BABY  STAR  WKO  ^/:LSITED  A  5TSH 
Gloxi   Chief  Watson,  Yawuah-uji  Clan 

A  baby  star  cane  dowm  from  the  heavens  one  night  "bQ 
bathe  in  a  pond  of  sweet  v/ater.  A  little  fish  v/as  swiianijag 
about  in  the  pond,  looking  here  and  there  for  things  to  eat. 
He  was  snrprised  when  he  found  the  sta.r  bathing  in  the  pond, 
but  he  politely  greeted  the  visitor  and  asked: 

"O.Stao?,  my  pond  is  a  small  and  unijiportant  pond,  Xfhy 
did  you  choose  to  come  here?" 

"No  specia,l  reason,"  said  the  Strj?.   "The  water  here  is 
clea,r  and  sweet,  and  I  am.  onl3'-  a  baby  star,  "  .4nd  then, 
thinking  the  fioh  lA'as  a  i:ir:iplo-:;on,  he  added:   "Tell  me,  will 
the  moon  oathe  in  the  £--oa  t:.n."'.^2!ri ■•;.?" 

-1   will  tell  you,"  an.T.vc-rod  the  little  fish,  ".But  first 
you  must  tell  m.e  v-hj   one  of  my  crabs  lives  with  a  water- 
snail^"' 

.  The  Eaby  Star  laughed  at  such  foolishness, 

"Kow  stupid  you  are,"  he  said.  "I  live  up  in  the  sky. 
What  could  I  know  of  such  things'?* 

"And  yon   are  two  fools,"  the  Little  Fish  declared;  "for 
I  live  in  this  pond,  and  v/hat  could  I  know  of  the  sky,  or  the 
noon,  or  if  she  v/ill  bathe  in  the  sea  tonight?" 

The  Little  Star  blushed  with  shane  and  flew  away.  Wise 
men  tre^t  str.angers  with  respect,  and  save  themselves  much 
trouble , 
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THE  MiVN  \YHO  SOUGHT  RICHES  AND  RESPECT 
S.  E.  Kinta 

A  certain  poor  hunter  searched  in  the  forest  for  many 
years,  trying  to  fliA   his  iortune;  but  all  he  foimd  was  birds 
.and  anino.ls  and  fruity  He  went  to  a  diviner  and  asked  what 
he  nust  do  in  order  to  become  rich  and  well<-loved  by  his 
people.  The  diviner  said: 

"Bring,  a  leopard  into  the  village  market  place,  and  then 
report  to  ne," 

The  hunter  went  away  wondering  hov/  this  thing  might  bo 
arranged.  He.  could  not  use  his  spear,  or  even  traps,  for  a 
leopard,  in  a  tr.ap  fought  to  escape  and  always  hurt  itself. 
And  even  if  he  caught  an  ujih'.rmed  leopard,  it  seemed  unlikely 
that  the  animal  v;ould  willingl;/  cone  to  the  village.  The 
hunter  thought  an'i  thought  for  sever'  1  days;  then  he  went  out 
in  search  of  leop'^rds,  and  finally  he  found  the  one  he  sought. 
It  v^ras  a  fem3.1e  leopards,  and  she  had  three  kittens  which  she 
guarded  in  a  cave* 

The  hunter  killed  a  deer,  and  left  deermeat  by  the  cave. 
On  the  following  day  he  did  the  same  5  each  day  for  twenty  days 
he  left  meat  in  front  of  the  leopard's  cave  iintil  the  leopard 
leadened  to  wait  for  him,  and  to  greet  him  as  a  friend. 

On  ■i:l;e  tv/ent^^-first  day  the  hunter  brought  more  meat  and 
sat  down  by  the  co.ve  as  if  to  rest„  He  ho,d  left  his  spear  in 
the  forest.   The  loop  rd  entered  the  cave  and  brought  out  her 
three  babies,  and  together  they  ate  the  deermeat  as  the  hun- 
ter watched  and  smiled'. 
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In  tine  the  hunter  w.-s  accepted  by  the  leopard  fojnily 
as  both  playmate  and  companion.   They  grev/  to  love  his 
kindness  no  less  thnji  they  loved  his  meat;  and  indeed,  the 
hunter  learned  to  love  them  too.  Sometimes  he  took  the  babies 
for  a  walk,  or  romped  v/ith  then  among  the  trees,  and  their 
mother  trusted  him  to  bring  then  back.  And  thus  it  v;as  that 
the  hunter  took  one  baby  away  among  the  trees,  then  further, 
and  fiirthcr  yet,  and  carried  the  little  animal  towards  his 
village.   The  baby  leopard  trusted  him,  and  was  happy  and 
excited  to  be  travelling  so  fa.r.   It  v/as  not  afraid  of  the 
village  people,  for  the  only  man  it  knew  had  been  a  gentle 
friend. 

The  hunter  showed  the  baby  leopa.rd  to  the  diviner,  and 
explained  what  he  had  done, 

"Hunter,"  said  the  wise  old  nan,  "you  have  done  well,  and 
even  better.  Let  my  judgment  be  your  guide:  be  as  kind,  con- 
siderate and  gentle  to  your  fellow  men  as  you  have  been  to 
your  v/ild  leopards,  and  not  only  will  riches  come  to  you,  but 
men  v/ill  learn  to  love  you  and  respect  you  as  their  friend. 

The  hunter  followed  his  advice,  and  became  a  rich  and 
happy  man. 
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THE  GCIAS 
Bureau  of  Polkways  and  Bai  Moore 

The  Gola  people  seen  to  have  been  among  the  flx»t  to 
laigrate  to  the  region  of  Liberia,  Their  language  ^  dif- 
ficult to  classify;  it  Is  virtually  distinct  fron  the 
tongues  of  neighbouring  tribes,  and  is  possibly  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  mother  tongue  of  West  Africa,  The 
Golas  were  an  invadine  group  from  the  Upper  Sudan,  a  tur- 
bulent and  aggressive  tribe  who  first  settled  in  the  Kongba 
Porest,  They  were  skillJfaL  fighters  and  the  blood  of 
their  enemies  was  liberally  spilled  about  the  edges  of 
their  land.  They  were  formidable  opponents  to  early  Libe— 
rian  rule. 

Elder  N»Jola  Pate  of  Gbonjioa  states  that  one  group 
of  Gola  people,  the  Tehr,  migrated  south  from  their 
earl^'  libwrian  habitat  in  search  of  salt.  They  were  in- 
fested ir.rch.   yaws  and  wore  bark  shoes  to  prevent  rocks  from 
cutting  -ilieir  feet;  they  lived  in  huts  built  of  boo  bark 
covcrod  •"Ith  -j^^nv.   grass, 

T^rb.>.".  the  Tehr  Golas  approached  the  coast  they  arrived 
at  tli.  i>...'the3m  parineter  of  Dey  teirit^ry  and  sought  per— 
miss;.:.i:  V.)  -:)r.ss  through  to  the  sea.  With  true  diplomacy 
they  r.:-::  ir 'od  their  White  Heart  to  one  of  the  Dey  Leaders, 
Diarc:-.„.  in  il'.^i  form  of  seven  women  and  s«ven  slave-mDney 
(abou-^  ^^•■.  ..00), 
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Dlason  held  coiincil,  nnd  invited  the  Tehr  Golas  to  enter 
his  land.  In  n  fitting  ceronony  he  placed  sonc  Dey  soil  on 
a  VvThite  plate  pjid  gave  it  to  the  leader  of  the  Golas,  a 
symbol  that  they  coiild  not  only  pass  through  to  the  sea,  but 
were  welcome  to  settle  on  Dey  soil  as  his  strnjigeivchlldren. 

The  Tehr  Golas  later  turned  against  the  Deys  and  almost 
destroyed  them. 


A  Ti.IE  OP  TWO  KEilSTS 
H,  Rouhlac 

All  the  animals  of  the  forest  decided  to  have  a  grojid 
feast.   Spider  v/as  appointed  Master  of  Ceremonies,  for 
everyone  know  he  was  the  greediest  animal  in  the  forest  and 
they  felt  confident  he  would  make  sure  there  was  more  than 
enc:v,t''  -.o   ?a*h', 

.1  !'•;-;:•:  mioh  dancing  and  drinking  of  palm  wine  everyone 
sat  dovvij.  Lo  eat;  but  Spider  ajmo-unccd  that  everyone  must 
first  ;var-;h  r/rxexT   hands  clean.  All  the  animals  went  to  the 
river  ^^--.-l   p^aBhcd  cheir  hando — but  Monkey  could  not  got 
his  h^ii'ds  c  I  oan  no  raatter  how  much  he  washed.   He  rubbed 
them  v,'ith  J. oaves,  and  sand,  and  oil,  but  1;hey  remained 
dirt:--;  ■";;^l'.v-.?  l-cnew  quite  well  that  Monkey's  hands  can 
never  be  \v:\r.hed.   clean, 

■io  MorJiTDV  was  obliged  to  leave  the  feagt;  he  was  fe>a>- 
bidden  to  eaa  anything,  ajid  returned  to  his  home  still 
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hungry.  He  was  disappointed,  and  sat  dovm  to  think  how  he 
could  have  revenge.  Next  day  he  announced  to  all  the 
animals  that  he  hinself  would  give  a  feast,  and  that  it 
would  be  held  under  the  waters  of  a  pond. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  aninals  arrived,  and  one  after 
another  they  splashed  into  the  water  and  let  themselves 
sink  to  the  bottom.  Here  they  found  a  fine  array  of  lus- 
cious fruits,  fish,  herbs  and  nuts  and  roots  spread  before 
them. 

Spider  came  to  the  pond,  but  try  as  he  woiald  he  could 
not  sink  down  to  the  bottom.  He  borrowed  a  kaftan,  which 
is  a  long  Mandingo  robe  stripod  blue  and  white,  and  by 
filling  the  pockets  with  stones  he  managed  to  sink  to  the 
bottom.  As  all  the  aninals  were  about  to  begin  eating, 
Monkey  stood  up  and  made  an  announcement: 

"This  is  an  under-water  feast,"  he  said.   "No  one  may 
wear  a  coat  with  stripes.   Off  with  all  striped  coat^?" 

'*^Off  with  all  striped  coatsj"  echoed  the  animals,  and 

looked  around  to  see  who  was  wearing  one.   There  was  only 

Spider,  in  his  borrowed  kaftan,  and  taking  it  off,  he  rose  to 
the  siirface' 
/of  the  pond,  while  the  other  animals  looked  above  their 

heads  at  him  and  laughed.  Monkey  was  delighted,  but  since 

Spider  was  his  guest  he  did  not  laugh. 

"Why  do  you  leave  so  earljr?"  he  gravely  asked.   "The 

feast  ha,s  not  yet  begun.  Have  you  already  so  much  wind  you 

cannot  stajr?" 
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Spider  danced  helplessly  on  the  surface  of  the  pond,  fron 
time  'to  tT««  poicing  his  head  beneath  the  surf'^.ce  to  gaze  in 
uvOigry  disappointnent  ni   the  lavich.  feast  below. 

An  evil  deed  always  cones  hone  to  roost.  Even  today  one 
nay  see  Spider  on  the  surfa.ce  of  a  quiet  pond,  skating  about 
on  the  v/ater  and  ajaxiously  peering  into  the  depths  below. 


HOT  EPAHNA  HEFEATED  A  GOBLUT 
I,  Kamley 

Men  built  a  bridge  across  tjae  Loffa  River,  so  that  when 
thf;  rajn  God  V3. sited  the  land  and  nade  the  river  quick  with 
flood, people  could  still  pass  across.   But  in  one  of  the 
rocks  beneath  the  bridge  there  dwelt  a  Goblin  who  was  nost 
annoyed  xhen  orflinfiry  folk  walked  above  his  head;  and  he 
forned  the  habit  of  devotiring  then.  When  a  nan  approached, 
the  Goblin  v/ould  leap  upon  the  bridge  and  thus  challenge  hin; 

"0  nan,  if  you  would  cross  this  bridge  you  nust  give  ne 
a  hundred  lashes  with  your  stick,  and  I  will  give  you  one,   I 
will  l:'c  ■  .1  ny  stonach  and  cover  ny  face;  see  that  you  beat 
ne  weH'i^'' 

Tills   ceened  a  reasonable  request,  and  the  nan  would 
readi],;  a.  :ree.   The  Goblin  would  lie  down  and  cover  his  face, 
and  vv>.'-L  "he  y.nCi   received  a  hundred  lashes  he  would  rise  and 
kill  tJ.e  n.'-in  with  a  single  blow  fron  a  palia-rib,  and  then  de- 
vour h:n. 
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Word  spread  about  the  land  that  a  Goblin  possessed  the 
bridge;  nen  ceased  to  pass  that  way,  villages  close  to  it 
were  abandoned,  and  people  fled  away  as  the  Goblin  began  to 
roam  afield  in  search  of  hunan  flesh.   The  Chief  announced 
that  he  would  give  his  daughter  and  half  his  riches  to  the 
man  who  would  defeat  the  Goblin;  but  few  nen  were  brave 
enough  to  try,  and  those  who  did  were  killed, 

A  y  o  n  t  h  whose  nvane  was  Kpahna  heard  of  this  reward. 
He  was  a,  village  blacksmith,  and  his  arms  wore  strong.  He 
hollowed  out  a  termites'  hill,  put  in  iron  ore  and  charcoal 
and  added  glowing  coals,  pumped  in  air  with  leather  bellows 
to  make  a  roaring  fire,  and  smelted  iron  into  a  heavy  ball. 
He  fixed  the  iron  ball  to  the  end  of  a  long,  strong  stick, 
and  went  to  meet  the  Goblin,  He  boldly  approached  the  h-rlfV,e 
holding  the  stick  so  that  the  iron  ball  could  not  be  seen, 
and  the  Goblin  jumped  on  the  bridge  to  challenge  him, 

"0  youth,  only  fools  come  to  this  bridge,  and  I  eat 
fools  for  supper^  Lash  me  a  hundred  times  with  yoirr  stick, 
and  I  will  lash  you  once," 

"You've  forgotten  something,"  said  Zpahna, 

"Forgotten  v/hat?" 

"The  part  about  lying  down  and  covering  your  face," 

"Ah,  V/ell,  Yes,  I  will  lie  on  my  stomach  and  cover  my 
face;  and  see  that  you  beat  me  well,  for  one  of  us  must  die," 
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He  lay   on  Ms  stonach  and  covered  his  face.  Kpahna 
swung  his  stick  aloft  and  brought  the  heavy  iron  ball 
crashing  dov/n  on  the  Goblin -s  head, 

"Aieeei"   the  creature  hollov/ed.  He  sat  on  his  tail  and 
held  his  hands  to  his  head,  and  moaned  cjid  rocked  hinself  to 
aiid  fro,   "AieeeJ  Who  arc  you,  0  youth?  That  was  indeed  a 
tlovv  of  blows,   Fron  what  land  do  you  cone?" 

"I  an  Kpahna,  and  I  cone  fron  a  distant  land  where  nan 
is  brave. 

The  Gol/lin  looked  at  hin  uncertainly, 

"Well — but  you  are  only  a  sinple  youth.   Try  again," 

> 
Again  the  bludgeon  snashed  dovm  on  his  skull;  and,  s.s 

before,  Kpahna,  hid  the  ball  of  iron  behind  his  back, 

"WarrghS"  The  Goblin  rose  to  his  feet  and  staggered  into 
the  forest,  groaning  with  pain,  Kpahna  called  hin  back, 

"I  co.nnot  let  you  bea.t  ne  any  more,"  the  Goblin  cried, 

"Tou  must.   It  was  your  idea,  not  nine.  Are  you  such 
cowardly  Goblin  that  you  cannot  stand  a  few  more  blows?" 

'^Vell,  only  a  few  nore,  then," 

"Ninety-eight  nore,    0  nost  worthless   of  all  Goblins," 

"Then  I  will  not  lie  dov/n  this  time,*^ 

Kpahna  laughed, 

"What  a  miserable  GoblinJ  You  will  lie  dovm  and  cover 
your  face,  for  thus  it  was  agreed.  Unless  you  want  ne  to 
hit  you  in  ajiothcr  a.nd  worse  place..." 

Trie   demon  hurriedly  lay  down.  Kpalma  whirled  his  stick 
aroimd  and  round  above  his  head  until  it  sang  a  thin  little 
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song;  then  he  slanned  the  iron  br-ll  dovm  on  the  Goblin's  head 
with  a  terrible,  crunching  crack. 

The  Goblin  shrieked  in  agony.  He  struggled  to  his  knees, 
fell  over  the  edge  of  the  bridge  to  his  rock  below,  and 
disappeared  inside  it,  Kpahna  leaned  over  the  railing  and 
sang  a  mocking  song: 

"Beat  a  Goblin,  thrash  a  Goblin, 

Make  a  Goblin  suffer; 

Beat  his  head  iintil  he's  dead, 

Then  eat  hin  for  your  supper J" 

The  Goblin  trembled,  and  crouched  fearfully  inside  his 
rock,  Kpahna  reported  to  the  grateful  Chief;  he  v/as  given 
honoiu?  and  riches,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Chief  bore  hin 
many  sons.  Thereafter  when  people  crossed  the  bridge  the 
Goblin  woiild  cry  out: 

"Who  is  that  who  walks  above  my  head?" 

And  whoever  it  was,  Ciaffa  or  Boima  or  Zena  or  someone 
else  would  sing  in  nocking  tones; 

"I  beat  a  Goblin,  thrashed  a  Goblin, 

Made  a  Goblin  suffer; 

I'll  beat  his  head  until  he's  dead, 

And  eat  hin  for  my  supper!" 

"Pass  on,  0  Kpahna J"  the  Goblin  would  cry,   "Move  on, 
begone,  three  blows  fron  you  is  enough,  and  much  too  much." 
The  Goblin  stays  within  his  rock,  and  men  pass  safely 

by. 
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HOff  HAEE   OUTWITTED  WOM-IN  WITH  A  POT   OF  BOILED  CRi'LBS 

J,  Padnore 


In  a  certain  village  there  lived  a  v/oman  who  had  a  daugh- 
ter as  xipe  as  a  yellow  nango  and  as  fair  as  the  forest 
fiovrorB,   This  daughter  v/as  a  good  and  gentle  girl,  and  so 
desirable  v^ras  she  that  men  of  every  rank  and  trade  from  nany 
chief dons  cane  with  gifts  and  pronises  and  tried  to  narry  her. 
But  her  mother  loved  her  jealously,  and  to  herself  she  vowed 
no  man  would  ever  take  away  her  only  daughter.  Whenever  a  new 
suitor  cane,  she  said: 

"To  win  ny  daughter  you  nust  pass  a  test:  do  you  agree  to 
this?" 

Of  course  the  suitor  would  agree;  for  the  ways  of  v/onen 
are  devious,  but  a  nan  nust  do  his  best.   She  would  take  hin 
to  a  tall,  thick  tree  whose  wood  had  the  strength  of  iron, 
and  she  wouJLd  say: 

"0  man,  cut  down  this  tree.  Pron  the  wood  of  the  tree 
you  nust  build  a  house  upon  that  stone  you  see," 

Tho  na:^  VvOild  attcnpt  this  impossible  task,  but  no  blade 
could  even  nark  the  tree.  Many  were  the  nen  who  cane  in  hope, 
and  tried,  and  went  away  in  black  despair. 

Brother  Hare,  whose  long  ears  spring  from  a  fertile 
brain,  decided  he  would  try.  He  nade  certain  preparations, 
and  went  to  the  wonan's  house, 

"I  wish  to  narry  your  daughter,"  he  boldly  announced, 

"Can  you  stand  the  test?"  the  woman  asked. 
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"I  can  stand  the  test," 

She  led  him  to  the  tall,  thick  tree, 

"Cut  down  this  troe,"  she  connanded  hin,  "  and  from  the 
wood  of  the  tree  build  a  house  upon  that  stone," 

"I  shall  do  that  little  thing,"  Hare  declared,  and 
handed  her  a  pot,  "But  since  I  do  not  eat  anything  but 
crabs,  will  you  cook  these  crabs  soft  for  ne  before  I  start?" 

The  woman  agreed  to  do  this,  and  when  she  went  away 
Brother  Hare  sat  dov/n  and  began  to  sing  a  song, 

"What  nan  can  cut  an  iron  tree, 

Or  build  a  house  upon  a  stone? 

Wha.t  v/onan  can  live  honestly, 

Or  soften  crabs  with  skins  of  bone?" 

i/7hen  the  v/onan  returned  with  his  food  he  took  one  of 
the  crabs  and  bit  on  it. 

"0  wonani"  he  cried,   "You  said  you  would  cook  these 
crabs  soft  for  me.   They  are  still  as  hard  as  bone  J 

The  woman  was  puzzled, 

"But  Brother  Hare,"  she  protested,  "who  can  cook  a  crab 
so  that  all  of  it  is  soft?" 

"V/ho,  indeed?"   Hare  echoed,   "And  who  can  cut  an  iron 
tree,  or  build  a  house  upon  a  stone?" 

The  woman  was  outwitted;  she  could  not  keep  her  promise 
to  cook  the  crabs  soft,  and  wa.s  obliged  to  give  her  daughter 
to  Brother  Hare, 


CHAPTER  III     THE  KISS I 
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V/HY  EJaSPHAlITG  ZLEE  PRai  GOATS 
W-.  Walker 

Elephant  and  Goat  went  out  together  to  vrork  in  the  fields, 
hoeing  the  soil  and  planting  cassava  stems.   Goat  v/as  thrifty 
and  industrious,  but  Elephant  was   lazy  and  ate  nore  than  he 
grew.   By  nidday  they  were  himgry,  and  Goat,  who  could  not 
trust  Elephant  with  food,  said: 

■'It  is  tine  to  eat.   Since  I  an  the  smallest,  I  shall 
prepare  the  neal," 

"Not  at  all,"  declared  the  himgry  Elephant,  "You  will 
not  nake  enough.  Since  it  is  I  who  will  eat  nost,  I  shall 
prepare  your  neal," 

Goat  thought:  "If  Elephant  does  so,  he  will  eat  as  he 
works  and  ny  share  v/ill  "be  quite  snail]   Therefore  he  said: 

"You  are  a  fool.  Elephant.   Your  head  is  all  bone,   I 
can  eat  more  than  you,  so  I  shall  prepare  our  neal," 

Elephajit  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears.   He  looked 
down  at  Goat,  a  snail  and  honely  aninal  who  did  not  reach 
his  knee,  and  protested:  "I  really  cannot  believe  that  you 
can  eat  nore  than  I.   You  are  too  snail.   I  an  too  big,   I 
always  eat  nuch  nore  than  you," 

"Then  let  us  have  a  conpetition,"  Goat  suggested,  and 
Elephant  agreed.   They  abandoned  their  faming  for  the  day, 
and  for  several  hoiirs  they  laboxrred  to  gather  a  pile  of  herbs 
and  fruits  and  grass  and  roots.   This  they  divided  into  two 
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equal  heaps,  and  started  eating. 

Elephant  ate  quickly  till  his  stonach  swelled  and  pained 
hin,  and  he  lay  down  to  sleep  a  little  and  wait  to  see  how 
nuch  Goat  would  eat.   Goat  slov/ly  nunched,  and  nunched,  and 
when  he  could  eat  no  more  he  kept  on  steadily  chev/ing  the 
sane  nouthful  of  grass,  V7hen  Elephant  v;oke  up  he  saw 
that  Goat  still  chewed,  and  e'^ch  tine  he  fell  asleep  again 
Goat  noved  sone  of  his  food  to  Elephant's  pile,   For  nany 
hours  Goat  chewed  on  and  his  pile  of  food  grew  lower  and 
lower  still  till  there  was  very  little  left;  and  Elephant 
becajne  aua.zed  that  Goat  could  eat  so  nuch, 

"How  is  it.  Goat,"  he  asked,  "that  you  can  eeit  so  nuch? 
I  an  nuch  larger  than  you,  but  you  have  eaten  nore," 

"Indeed  I  have,"  said  Goat.   "My  appetite  is  endless. 
When  I  finish  this  pile  of  food  I  shall  eat  the  rest  of  yours; 
and  if  I  an  not  satisfied,  I  swear  I'll  eat  you  too  J" 

He  annoTonced  this  in  such  a  nenacing  tone  that  Elephant 
becane  quite  alamed;  for  truly  Goat  appeared  to  have  an 
astonishing  capacity.  After  sone  reflection  he  rose  clun- 
sily  to  his  feet,  and  said  off-handedly: 

"Goat,  I  think  I'll  go  into  the  forest  and  find  sone 
honey. 

Elephant  v/ent  deep  into  the  forest,  and  after  ti-avelling 
for  nany  days  he  cane  to  the  High  Porests  of  the  hinterland. 
He  never  returned.   Since  that  tine  Goat  has  continued  to 
chew  his  cud  steadily,  and  nen  abroad  in  the  High  Porests 
take  Goat  with  then  to  frighten  elephants  av/ay. 
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lim   TIIRE3  BRCTHSRS  SOUGHT  THEIR  FORTUNES 

Three  oi-phan-'br others  had  land  which  was  so  sovir  and 
full  of  Btones  that  they  decided  to  travel  to  some  distant 
place  to  find  rich  soil.  They  had  been  raised  in  a  poor  ajid 
"uninportant  village,  and  had  learned  to  love  each  other.  The 
oldest  brother  possessed  an  unusual  gift.  He  coiild  often 
tell,  by  dreams  and  other  signs,  v;hat  would  happen  in  the 
future , 

The  second  brother  was  a  v-rarrior  and  a  hunter,  a  tall  and 
powerful  nan  who  could  spear  a  kola  nut  at  fifty  paces,  or 
v/alk  with  a  bullock  on  his  back  for  tlxree  nights  and  days. 

The  youngest  brother  was   handsonest  of  then  all,  as 
handsone  as  a  godling  and  skilled  in  the  arts  which  wonen 
nost  adnire.  All  wonen  fell  in  love  with  hin,  and  his  own 
love  for  women  knew  no  end;  so  angry  were  the  husbands  in 
that  village  that  he  v;as  wise  to  leave  there  when  he  did. 

The  three  brothers  journeyed  east  through  foreign  lands 
for  many  weeks,  and  cane  to  a  large  white  city  on  a  plain 
below  a  mountain.   On  the  nountain  lived  a  hairy  nonster  with 
teeth  the  size  of  elephant  tusks  and  seven  legs  like  pain 
trunks.  Each  year  the  nonster  ate  a  thousand  people,  so  the 
Chief  of  the  white  city  had  offered  a  quarter  of  his  lands 
to  the  v/arrior  who  would  rid  the  country  of  this  awfxil  creature, 

When  the  three  brothers  arrived  the  Chief  was  absent  on 
a  journey;  and  the  youngest  brother  fell  in  love  with  the 
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Chief's  first  wife.  Each  ni^ht  he  went   to  her,  although  he 
knew  he  would  be  killed  if  ever  the  Chief  found  out;  and  his 
brothers  feared  for  hin.  Each  day  the  eldest  brother  counted 
the  nuts  on  a  pain  beside  his  door;  several  fell  each  day, 
and  when  but  one  was  left  he  said  to  his  youngest  brother: 

"Beware  I   Talce  care  I   The  Chief  retirrns  tonorrov/," 

This  good  advice  was  ignored.   On  the  follov/ing  night  the 
young  nan  went  as  usual  to  the  palace;  but  he  knocked  on  the 
door  in  vain.  At  length  he  took  a  stone  £ind  beat  upon  the 
door,  suddenly  the  Chief  rushed  out,  nade  angry  by  such  noise, 
cut  off  the  lover's  hand  with  a  single  sword-stroke  and 
slanned  the  door  in  his  face. 

The  elder  brother  tenderly  treated  the  wound  with  clean 
red  clay  and  healing  herbs,  and  the  niddle  brother,  who  was 
the  warrior,  pondered  what  he  should  do.   He  decided  to  hunt 
and  kill  the  nonster,  if  he  could,  for  this  was  the  only  way 
they  could  now  find  favour  with  the  Chief, 

That  very  night  he  found  the  nonster  on  the  noimtain  top 
crunching  the  bones  of  an  elephant;  and  here  they  fought  by 
the  light  of  the  noon  till  trees  were  splintered  and  rocks 
were  cleft,  and  blood  lay  on  the  ground.   The  warrior's  flesh 
was  gashed  and  slashed  by  fangs  and  flailing  talons J  the 
nonster 's- hide  was  gouged  and  ripped  by  spear  and  knife,  and 
several  of  his  seven  legs  were  broken. 

The  noimtain  groaned  and  trenbled,  and  noon  hid  fearfully 
in  bla.ck  storn  clouds  and  high  v/inds  cane  to  howl  and  shriek 
about  the  scene  of  battle.   The  hideous  fight  was  on  through 
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midnight  until  dav/n,  and  the  gods  of  men  assenbled  in  the 
shadows  in  silent  adniration  of  their  nan. 

As  the  sun  rose  over  the  edge  of  the  plain  and  gilded  the 
nountain  top  the  warrior  stunbled  tiredly  down  the  nountain- 
side  to  report  to  his  two  brothers.  As  he  entered  the  city, 
heralds  were  abi-oad  announcing  that  no  noji  could  leave  the 
city  until  it  was  discovered  who  had  knocked  at  the  palace 
door  the  previous  evening.   The  eldest  brother  tended  the 
warrior's  wounds,  then  went  up  to  the  palace  and  stood  be- 
fore the  Chief, 

"'0  Chief,"  he  began,  "I  an  the  eldest  of  three  brothers 
who  cane  fron  a  foreign  land,  and  it  was  ny  youngest  brother 
who  knocked  on  your  door  last  night," 

"So!  Then  let  hin  be  brought  before  ne." 

"Let  hin  be  brought  indeed,"  agreed  the  elder  brother, 
"let  also  our  other  brother  be  brought  here:  for  it  was  he 
who  slew  your  nonster  on  the  nountain  top.  And  when  our 
youngest  brother  cane  here  to  report,  you  cut  his  hand  off. 
Is  that  a  just  reward,  0  Chief?" 

These  words  ana zed  the  Chief, 

"You  say  the  nonster  is  dead?" 

"My  younger  brother  slew  it," 

"And  it  was  your  youngest  brother  who  cane  here  to  report?" 

"You  cut  his  hand  off," 

"Then,  indeed,  you  are  the  worthiest  of  all  men,  and  have 
been  severely  wronged.   The  tlrcee  of  you  shall  share  half 
the  lands  which  I  possess,  rich  and  fruitful  lands,  and  half 
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ny   £old  as  well," 

But  for  the  rect  of  his  life  the  lack  of  a  hand  reminded 
the  youngest  brother  that  he  should  not  toy  with  the  wives 
of  other  nen. 


STORY  OP  WO  MONSTERS 
J,  Czearn 

Men  tell  a  tale  of  two  brothers  who  were  orphans.   They 
cane  of  a  poor  fe.nily,  and  having  no  land  of  their  own  they 
sought  work  where  they  coiLLd. 

"We  are  poor,"  the  yonnger  one  suggested, 
"But  where?   Such  things  are  not  easily  found," 
"We  should  look  for  riches  where  riches  abound,  and  that 
is  in  foreign  pl?.ces  far  fron  here," 

"Then  let  us  travel,"  agreed  the  elder.   "Let  us  each 
take  a  different  direction,  and  after  one  noon  we  will  return 
and  see  if  either  of  us  had  been  successful." 

Going  from  their  village  they  cane  upon  two  roads;  one 
went  towards  the  rising  sun,  the  other  tov;ards  the  setting 
Doon;  and  here  the  brothers  parted.   The  younger  one  travelled 
east  v/ith  his  dog  and  his  spear  and  a  snail  bag  of  food;  he 
walked  for  nany  days  over  hills  and  streams  and  nountains 
and  valleys,  and  finally  the  road,  which  had  started  out  so 
boldly,  became  an  uncertain  track  snaking  thinly  through 
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grep.t  forests  and  dark  svvanps  in  the  nost  renote  corner  of 
the  land.   The  yox:inf,  nan  grew  afraid,  but  just  as  he  was 
about  to  turn  back  he  cane  upon  the  ruins  of  an  old  town, 
biiried  in  vines  and  shrubs, 

"Perha.ps,  in  a  place  like  this  v/here  nen  have  lived  and 
died,"  he  rea.soned,  "there  will.be  hidden  treasures,"  He 
began  to  look,  and  his  dog  helped  hin.   Por  a  whole  day  he 
hunted  in  all  the  hundred  places  where  treasure  might  have 
been  hidden,  but  discovered  nothing  more  interesting  than 
a  large  pot.  The  pot  was  too  heavy  to  pick  up  and  too  tall 
for  hin  to  see  inside;  but  he  knew  that  such  a  tall  and 
bea.utiful  pot  nust  have  been  used  for  sone  important  purpose, 
so  using  all  his  strength  he  pushed  it  over..., and  a  nonster 
rolled  out  on  the  ground. 

The  young  nan  was  alarmed.  He  watched  in  growing  fear 
as  the  nonster  swelled  and  swelled,  just  as  if  it  had  been 
stuffed  inside  the  pot  like  a  dog  in  a  peanut  shell;  and 
when  the  thing  had  grown  very  big  indeed  it  glared  down  at 
the  young  nan.  He  nade  an  angry  growling  sound,  and 
forest  birds  took  flight, 

"ArrghJ  Poolish  nanj  For  centiiries  I  have  slept,  and 
now  you  have  awakened  ne.  You  nust  now  carry  ne  on   your 
back  until  you  die;  and  if  you  will  not,  you  shall  die  at 
once  J" 

The  young  treasure-hunter  decided  he  would  have  to  try, 
although  it  seened  an  inpossible  task;  for  it  was  a  large 
monster,  and  although  one  foot  was  only  as  large  as  a  pebble, 
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the  other  was  as  large  as  a  house.  He  managed  to  barely 
lift  the  creature,  and  for  a  tine  he  staggered  through  the 
ruined  town;  but  such  v/as  the  denon*s  v/eight  that  soon  the 
young  nan  was  exhausted,  and  set  his  burden  down, 

"Carry  nej"  the  nonster  roared, 

"One  nouent,  Master;  I  must  lay  an  egg."  The  youth 
withdrew  anong  the  v/eeds  and  waited,  resting,  for  some  tine. 
He  knew  he  could  not  carry  this  denon  any  longer,  and  stood 
in  danger  of  losing  his  life;  so  he  took  a  snail  gourd  of  red 
pepper  from  his  little  bag,  and  as  he  retircned  to  the  nonster 
he  pretended  to  be  eating  it.  The  noster  denanded: 

"What  are  you  eating?" 

"It  is  a  nagic  powder  which  v^ill  nake  ne  strong;  strong 
enough  to  carry  you," 

The  creature  snatched  the  gourd  and  enptied  a  pound  of 
red  pepper  into  his  nouth.  Within  a  nonent  his  eyes  had 
bulged  like  cocornuts,  funes  issued  fron  his  nouth  and 
streans  of  perspiration  began  pouring  down  his  face.   He 
fell  down  and  rolled  on  the  groxmd  in  pain,  and  the  young 
nan  trust  his  spear  into  the  nonster *s  heart. 

He  was  curious  to  know  what  nade  one  foot  so  large,  and 
what  nade  the  other  snail,  so  he  slit  the  little  foot  with  his 
knife  and  found  a  nut  inside;  and  since  he  did  not  know  what 
kind  of  nut  it  was,  he  gave  it  to  his  dog.   The  dog  ate 
the  nut  and  began  to  grow  snaller  and  snaller  ■until  finally 
he  disappeared,  and  only  the  nut  vi^as  left.  The  young  nan  had 
never  seen  a  nut  like  this  before,  so  he  picked  it  up  and 
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put  it  in  his  little  bag, 

V/h.en  he  slit  open  the  bigger  foot  he  v/as  surprised  to 
see  cattle  the  size  of  dogs  cane  forth,  and  they  at  once  began 
to  grow  in  size  until  they  forned  a  handsome  herd.   Here  were 
riches  indeed:  so  he  set  out  to  retiirn  to  his  village  with 
the  cattle,'  and  at  the  junction  of  the  two  roads  he  net  his 
brother.   His  brother  had  been  frightened  of  the  forest,  and 
had  not  journeyed  far, 

"Greetings,  V/hat  fortune  did  you  have?"  the  yotmger 
brother  asked, 

"No  fortune,  only  blistered  feet  and  hunger,  red  ants  and 
thirst,  and  other  things.  And  what  of  you?  Are  these  your 
cattle?" 

"I  won  then  fron  a  nonster.   Let  us  return  to  our  village 
as  rich  nen,  and  live  there  with  fine  clothes  and  feasts,  as 
rich  nen  do," 

They  began  driving  the  cattle  towards  their  village;  but 
the  elder  brother  held  jealousy' in  his  heari,'and  began 
wondering,  if  he  would  becone  a  slave  to  his  rich  brother. 
He  decided  to  nurder  hin.   So  as  they  were  walking  together 
he  suddenly  thrust  his  spear  through  the  young  nan's  heart, 
took  his  little  bag  and  flung  his  body  carelessly  in  a  ditch. 
Vfiien   he  reached  his  village  he  left  the  c.'ttle  outside  in  a 
field,  hung  the  bag  upon  a  bush,  and  went  in  to  see  the  Chief. 

"0  Chief,"  he  said,  "I  travelled  far  abroad,  through  nany 
hardships  and  great  danger,  and  killed  a  nonster  who  had  nany 
cattle.   I  have  brought  the  crttle  back  and  they  wait  outside 
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the  village;  but  since  I  have  no  land  to  graze  then  on,  I 
would  give  half  of  then  to  you  if  you  v/ill  give  ne  land," 

The  Chief  agreed  to  do  this,  and  bade  his  councillers 
discover  the  nost  suitable  grazing  land, 

"Take  ne  to  this  herd,"  he  connanded,  and  the  wicked 
brother  led  hin  outside  the  village.   But  during  this  tine 
one  of  the  cattle  had  found  the  bag  and  eaten  the  nagic  nut, 
which  held  a  fiagranoe 'loved  t>y  aninals,  and  the  beast  shrank 
and  disappeared.   Other  cattle  cane  and  found  the  nut  lying 
on  the  gro-und,  ate  it,  and  in  turn  shrank  a.way,  until  the  whole 
herd  had  disappeared.   So  when  the  nurderer  and  the  Chief  cane 
to  the  appointed  place,  no  sign  renained  of  the  beautiful  fat 
herd.   The  Chief  was  furious, 

"You  lying  dogi  What  foolery  is  this?  Do  you  seek  to 
trade  with  cattle  you  do  not  have?  An  I  a  fool  that  I  should 
give  land  to  a  liar  and  a  cheat?  Men,  let  this  rogue  be 
bound  and  fed  on  cattle-dung  until  he  dies." 

Riches  cone,  and  pass  away,  and  nurder  follows  then. 
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THE  KZSSI 

Fr,  S.  Atkinson 

The  Kissi  were,  like  the  Go las,  one  of  the  first  tribes  to 
arrive.  Their  language  belongs  to  what  is  Imovm  as  the  V/est 
Atlantic  Group,  part  of  a  larger  classification  of  'class- 
languages'  which  stretches  fron  Lake  Chad  to  the  Senegal 
River, 

The  Kissi  are  a  nuscular  and  thickset  people,  proud  and 
stubborn  as  well  as  being  accomplished  fighters.  Paramount 
Chief  Quirmolu  states  that  when  the  Kissi  came  south  from  the 
Sudan  they  found  a  tribe  called  the  Kono  occupying  a  fertile 
tract  of  forestland  and  cultiva.ted  fields.  They  went  to  war 
with  the  Konos,  invaded  their  land  and  drove  a  wedge  through 
the  centre  of  their  tribe,  splitting  them  in  tv;o.   One-half  of 
the  Konos  was  forced  west  into  Sierra  Leone,  where  they  are 
today;  the  other  half  fled  to  the  northeast  into  French  Guinea, 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Konos  were  in  fact  a  Kissi 
advance-guard  who,  having  been  sent  south  on  reconnaissance 
to  find  new  land,  settled  here  v;ithout  bothering  to  send  worfl 
back  to  their  people,  and  married  the  women  of  neighbouring 
tribes. 
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HOI/7  PIRE  cam;  to  EARTH 

E.  P.  Mar earthy 

Long  ago  only  Meleka,  the  god  who  lives  in  the  sky,  pos- 
sessed the  gift  of  fire;  and  in  his  wisdon  he  withheld  it 
from  Man.   One  day  he  gave  a  fire stick  to  Hawk  and  bade  him 
fly  through  the  heavens  to  kindle  a  dark  star,  "but  the 
firestick  fell  fron  the  nouth  of  Hawk  and  dropped  down  to 
earth.   It  lejided  anid  dry  grass  and  a  fire  began,  and  men 
who  saw  the  fire  cane  to  gaze  on  it  in  wonder,  while  Hawk 
flew  down  through  the  snoke  trying  in  vain  to  seize  the  fire. 

Men  felt  the  heat  of  fire  and  saw  that  it  ate  sticks. 
They  realised  that  fire  could  keep  then  warn  at  night,  so 
each  nan  carried  a  pot  of  coals  to  his  house  and  kept  then 
burning  bright  with  sticks  of  wood.   Until  that  tine  all  food 
was  eaten  ra.w,  but  wonen  nov/  discovered  that  fire  had  magic 
to  improve  rav;  food,  and  thus  they  le' rned  to  cook.   In  those 
days  there  v/cre  no  cooking  pots,  only  hollowed  stones,  but 
rice  and  water,  roots  ojid  neat  were  put  in  these  hollowed 
stones  and  heated,  and  provided  pleasing  fare. 

But  no  one  knew  how  to  kill  fire  except  by  starving  it 
to  death  until  one  de.y   a  wonan  chanced  to  spill  v/ater  on 
her  fire.   The  water  fought  the  fire,  which  hissed  angrily 
and  grew  cold.   It  was  then  thought  that  fire  and  water  nust 
be  narried,  since  theyfo-uglit  so  well;  and  as  water  v/as  called 
Mending,  fire  becane  known  as  Yinding,  and  still  is. 
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Hawk  has  never  ceased  trying  to  recap txire  fire,  which  he 
must  some  day  return  to  Meleka,  He  hovers  over  towns  and 
-.•illages  waiting  for  his  chance,  and  nay  be  seen  diving  and 
av/ooping  about  on  the  edge  of  forest  fires.   But  he  cannot 
approach  a  fire  until  it  biorns  quite  lov/,  and  then  only  the 
biggest  sticks  are  left,  too  big  for  a  hawk  to  carry. 


HCW  HAWK  LEARKED  OF  THE  SHALLOT  HEARTS  OF  l/JEN 
E.  F,  Marcarthy 

In  a  certain  tree  called  the  Palnolin  Tree,  in  which 
the  pain  birds  live,  Chaneleon  has  his  hone.  Men  plant 
tliese  trees  in  the  centre  of  their  villages,  and  thus  it 
was  that  Chameleon  lived  in  a  tree  by  a  village  narket 
xlace.  People  feared  this  animal,  for  although  it  was  quite 
rnall  it  possessed  surprising  strength.   It  would  spring  on 
the  backs  of  passing  nen  and  could  not  be  renoved  until 
frightened  by  lightning  and  thunder.   Then  it  would  fall  to 
•he  ground  and  run  back  to. the  Palnolin  Tree, 

One  day  when  Hav/k  v/as  flying  above  the  town  he  saw 
Ghaneleon  on  the  ground,  and  swooping,  down  he  seized  the 
I'.ittle  animal  in  his  beak  and  carried  hin  into  the  air. 
The  people  in  the  villa.ge  below  rejoiced  and  sang  the 
u raises  of  clever  Hawk, 
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"0  Hawk J"  they  cried,  "0  greatest  of  all  birds'   You  have 
captured  the  awful  Chaneleon,  that  wicked  aninal  who  has 
lived  among  us  causing  us  fear  and  trouble.   0  clever  H-wk, 
v/ith  all  our  hearts  we  thank  youj" 

The  people  were  very  happy.  But  up  in  the  air  Chaneleon 
confided  to  Hawk: 

"Brother,  let  ne  go  back  to  ny  tree.   Long  have  I  lived 
anong  nen,  and  I  know  they  have  two  tongues.  Today  they 
praise  a  nan  and  tomorrow  they  speak  against  hin,  for  their 
hearts  are  shallow  and  their  ninds  are  weak.  Let  ne  return,  0 
brother,  to  ny  tree," 

But  Hawk  was  full  of  the  praises  of  the  villagers, 

"The  people  praise  and  love  ne,"'  he  declared,  "I  have 
found  great  favour  with  then,  I  will  eat  you,  and  they  nay 
nake  ne  Chief!" 

"Unhappy  bird!"  Chaneleon  said,   "Tonorrow  nen  will  curse 
you.  Their  nenories.  are  brief.  Men  only  love  themselves,  as 
you  will  see," 

Suddenly  he  grasped  Hawk  by  the  throat,  and  so  powerful 
v^as  his  hold  that  Hawk  began  to  strangle,  and  fell  down,  and 
dropped  breathless  in  the  market  place.  The  people  quickly 
gathered,  and  saw  Chaneleon  had  overpowered  Hawk, 

"Noble  Chaneleon!"  they  cried,   "0  good  and  clever  aninal! 
You  have  defeated  wicked  Hawk,  the  thief  who  steals  our  chickens 
With  all  our  hearts  we  thank  you  for  ridding  us  of  that  evil 
bird!"' 


? 
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They  heaped  praises  on  Chameleon  and  rejoiced.  The  little 
■.a'iaal  whispered  in  Hawk's  ear: 

"You  see  now,  brotlier?  Now  do  you  realize  how  shallow 
■;-•-.'  the  hearts  of  nen?  They  have  double  tongues,  and  how 
.vhort  their  nenories  are:  a  little  tine  ago   they  praised  you 
■..'..■A   cursed  ne.   Now  they  cucse  you  and  heap  honour  on  ne," 

"I  understand,"  Hawk  nurnured.  "Forgive  ne,  Chaneleon, 
...  0  us  always  he  friends,  for  I  know  that  Man  will  always  he 
■.:.ic   connon  enemy 2" 

Then  Hawk  flew  up  into  the  air,  and  Chaneleon  went  back 
".;>■.  his  Palnolin  Tree,  and  these  two  today  are  allied  in  friend- 
:'hip  against  the  treachery  of  Man,  ■• 


E(M   RAIN  CAlvE  TO  THE  EAUTH 
P,  Korvah 

Meleka,  v;ho  lives  in  the  sky  and  is  the  greatest  of  all 
rods,  had  a  snail  girl-child  named  Sia,  meaning  first-bom, 
.'liis  great  god,  who  nade  the  world  and  all  living  and  un-living 
Jhings,  cared  greatly  for  his  daughter,  but  even  he  coiild  not 
always  prevent  her  from  shedding  childish  tears.   In  those  days 
Lieleka  did  not  nove  about,  but  lived  in  one  place  in  the  sl{y, 
iTid  his  daughter's  tears  fell  in  one  place. 

When  the  daug^iter  of  a  big  god  cries,  something  must 
liappen  to  the  earth,  and  what  happened  was  that  the  tears 
fell  down  as  rain  in  storms  and  squalls  and  showers. 
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It  was  often  the  wickedness  of  nen  which  made  the  godling 
cry,  and  when  Meleka  shouted  at  mankind  and  unsheathed  his 
gleaning  sword  thunder  booned  and  lightning  flashed,  and 
-i.la,  beconing  frightened,  wept  all  the  nore. 

Since  Meleka  was  always  in  one  place  Sia^s  tears  all 
■•?ell  in  a  certain  area,  and  they  fell  and  kept  on  falling 
jj.'itil  they  formed  the  sea,  Y/hen  Meleka  saw  so  much  water 
there,  and  saw^  too.  that  the  land  was  brown  and  diy,  he 
^•i;imnoned  the  winds  to  push  him  here  and  there  across  the 
■•;orld,  and  thus  rain  came  to  the  dry  brown  earth  and  green 
:hings  grew  upon  it,  Meleka  was  pleased  with  the  winds, 
aiid  entrusted  his  daughter  to  then. 

That  is  why  rain-diviners  have  to  call  upon  the  winds 
■hen  they  wish  to  break  a  drought  or  stop  a  flood,  and  they 
^.  fcudy  the  clouds  and  the  ways  of  the  winds  to  find  where  Sia 


THE  FISHERMAN  WHO  MAJIRIED  A  WATER  SPIRIT 
E.  P.  Macarthy 

Once  upon  a  tine  there  was  a  fisherman  who  went  forth 
y^erj   day  to  sit  on  the  river  in  his  canoe  and  fish.  He  v/as 
I  clever  and  industrious  nan  and  his  name  was  Wana,  but 
always  when  sitting  alone  in  his  canoe  he  felt  a  great  empti- 
ness within  his  heart^, 

"Ah,"  he  would  sigh,  "if  I  only  had  a  wifel" 
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He  would  have  preferred  a  wife  to  all  the  fishes  in  the 
river,  for  he  was  a  lonely  nan  with  no  fanily  at  all,  and 
every  evening,  he  returned  to  an  enpty  hut,  prepared  his  own 
neal,  and  passed  the  night  alone.  As  he  sat  in  his  canoe  he 
often  told  the  river  how  riuch  he  desired  a  wife,  and  prayed 
that  he  nif^.ht  be  pleased  with  nany  children, 

A  river  spirit  overheard  hin.   She  had  the  fern  of  a 
crocodile  and  lived  en  the  "botton  of  the  river,  but  '«vhen  she 
watched  and  watched  the  nan  and  saw  that  he  was  gentle,  gcod, 
and  honest,  she  bef-an  to  plan  a  plan. 

One  day,  as  v.'as  his  custon,  TTexia  left  his  fishing  early  to 
attend  the  weekly  narlret,  The  river  spirit  waited  until  he  had 
gone;  then  she  climbed  onto  the  river  banlc  and  stepped  out  of 
the  croccdj.le  sl'rin  to  reveal  herself  as  a  sinc-ularly  bee.utiful 
young  na.idena   She  o.arpfull3r  "lid  her  crocodile  skin  beneath  a 
rock  and  went  to  the  tcvai  narket,  Uczij   people  fron  neighbouring 
villages  attended  thj.s  weekly  narket,  ejid  everyone  wondered  when 
the  bea.utifi;l  stra,nfrer  could  be. 

When  nightfall  cane  orA  the  narket  was  over  she  went  to 
the  fisherrian's  house;  he.  was  preparing  his  evening  neal. 

"0  fi  she  man",  she  said,  "I  an  a  stranger  here,  and  ny 
village  is  f-J?  off,   I  beg  you  to  let  ne  sleep  in  your  house 
tonight , 

V7ana  welcomed  h'-.r  courteously,,  She  prepared  his  simple 
neal  for  hin  5ji  such  a  wifely  fashion  that  first  he  ate  fron 
hunger  and  then  fron  sheer  delight:  never  had  he  tasted  such 
exquisite  cooking.  And  though  the  beauty  of  this  v/onan  filled 
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his  henxt  with  nrln  iT-at/i  on,  hn  /.r.vo  h*?].'  J:j.i.=!  own  Led  and  she  slept 
there  in  perice„ 

In  the  norn.inf;  the  naiden  asked  hii.i  to  escort  her  a  little 
way^  but  near  the  rr'/er  she  begce^  hiu   to  leave  her  and  tm-n 
haolc.  Alone  she  went  to  the  river  hank,  and  having,  carefTjilly 
looked  about  she  slipped  into  the  crocodile  skin  and  went  into 
the  river'.  During  the  following  days  she  heard  V/ana  sigh  long^ 
ingly  for  the  lovely  naiden  who  had  passed  the  night  within  his 
house* 

Next  no.rket  day  the  river  spirit  cane  out  of  th.e  water  again,, 
hid  her  crocodile  skin  beneath  the  rock,  and  v/ent  to  narket. 
Again  she  begged  shelter  at  ¥ana-s  hut,  and  he  was  glad  when  he 
saw  her»   She  passed  the  night,  and  in  the  norning  went  away« 

Thj-s  continued  for  scne  tine,  ?ind  \7ana  co.ne  to  love  her 
v/ith  a  great  and  r'j.-'gent  love»  Since  he  was  a  hunble  nan  and 
considered  her  the  daughter  of  sone  inpoz-tant  chief  he  could 
not  bring  hinnelf  to  ask  her  hand  in  narriage,  and  was  too 
nuch  a  gentlenan  to  cause  her  any  harn;  but  when  he  inquired, 
of  her  village  and  hone  and  fanily,  the  naiden  was  so  evasive 
in  hor  ans;verc  that  finally  his  suspicions  were  aroused. 

There  cane  a  certain  day  when  he  escorted  her,  as  usual, 
sone  little  way  along  the  path  towards  the  river,  and,a.s 
usualy  when  they  reached  a  cort.ain  place  she  asked  hin  to 
turn  back,  Wana  pretended  to  tian  back,  but  walking  softly, 
softly,  he  followed  the  naiden  until  she  reached  the  river 
bank,   Thinkijig  herself  alone  she  took  the  crocodile  skin  fron 
beneath  the  rock,  put  it  on,  and  went  into  the  river. 
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Wana  was  astonishod, 

"Can  this  be  true?"  he  asked  hinself .  "Is  she,  then  a 
v/ater  spirit?  How  con  I  win  and  wed  a  naiden  v/ho  lives  in- 
side the  river  for  six  days  of  the  week?" 

Deep  in  thought  he  v/ent  away,  and  plo,nned  a  plan  to  win 
her  for  alltine.  Next  Darkct  day  the  naiden  cane  again,  so 
beautifiil  that  the  fi&hemo.n  v;as  oppressed  ty  biarning  love. 
That  night,  as  she  slept,  he  slipped  av\fay.  He  nn  to  the  river 
bank^  He  took  the  crocodile  skin  fron  underneath  the  rock  and 
carried  it  to  a  far,  far  place,  buried  it,  and  returned  to  his 
house  before  da'jvn  broke , 

As  usual  he  ec-corted  the  lady  towards  the  river,  and  turned 
back  o-t  her  requests  He  waited  in  his  house.  The  river- 
spirit  went  to  the  riveD?  and  'Q'ot   her  hand  beneath  the  rock  to 
find  her  skin. 

The  Gkin  was  gone  J   It  had  conpletely  disappeared. 

She  searched  a1)out  and  about,  and  up  and  do\m  the  bank, 
under  other  rocks  and  eve rj'-'.vhere  she  could;  but  search  as 
she  would,  the  skin  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  What  could  she 
do?   Spirit  laws  obliged  her  to  'ccturn  to  her  own  place,  but 
now  she  coulc'  not.   She  sat  upon  the  rock  and  wept  a  while, 
then  she  rose  and  went  to  the  fishen.ian  who  had  been  so  good 
to  her,,  and  v/hon  she  hoped  would  one  da,y  take  Jier  for  his 
wife. 

She  entered  hi  s  houce , 

"I  have  cone  to  you,"  she  said,  and  she  went  to  hin.   Thus 
they  were  wedded,  and  passed  the  night  together,  and  in  the 
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"0  V/'ana  Yuj-W'T'^  i.-'h^y-  Ui^iL  T  rin  Llir>  h'''i'i»-Tf>«  t  o^   wives. 
But  last  night  I  dreaned  a  terrible  dreaci,  and  I  tell  you  this: 
if  any  nan  should  hririg  the  okin  of  a  crocodile  to  this  town, 
I  shall  surely  dlzl      So  if  ycv.   see  such  a  thing  yourself  any- 
where along  the  river  beJDk,    drop  it  in  the  river  if  you  love 
ne." 

Thus  it  1.3   seen  that  the  Sky  G-od  hears,  the  prayers  of 
honest  nen  and  fills  their  needs « 


Ha^  A  wOM/lLT  OVS'^.Ol-JJSi   Til?  GPIRIT  0?  A  SNAKE 
S.  :f,  Maoarthy 

There  was  a  wo  nan  who  ha.d  no  child  j  and  every  day  when  she 
went  to  fetch  water  she  would  softly  cry: 

"Ohj  how  .1  wish  I  had  a  child  for  ny  very  own!" 

Two  cocras  he'.rd  h'-^r,  rnd  they  began  tallying.   The  woman 
overheard  then.   The  first  one  said; 

'She  will  have  a  son,  and  I  will  l3e  the  spirit  of  her  son," 

The  seccaid  cohra  said: 

"And  when  the  boy  is  eld  enough  to  join  the  Snake  Societj'-, 
I  shall  bite  hia.   The  boy  will  die  in  agony,  his  mother  will 
die  of  a  broken  heari;,  a^j.!  y<->d   will  return  to  live  again  v/ith  ne," 

The  wonaii.  ci-ept  a"'a3'-,  and  guarded  these  strange  words  inside 
her  heart.   The  r  llov^ing  ;year  sJie  bore  a  child,  a  baby  hoy   v/ho 
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was  the  treasure  and  the  centre  of  her  life.  '.Then  he  was  approach- 
ing, nanliood  he  was  required  to  join  the  Snake  Society,   The  Snake 
Society  is  a  secret  group  of  ncn  whose  toten  is  the  snake j  their 
secrets  are  well  gutrded  and  they  forn  a  pov.-erful  brothrrhood. 
The  initiation  ceremony  takes  place  deep  in  the  forest,  and  if 
a  wonan  goes  there  or  even  sees  the  House  of  Oerenonies  she  is 
killed. 

But  the  nother  of  this  boy  knew  of  the  cobra's  prophecy, 
and  deternined  to  protect  her  son/ she  fought  v/ith  all  her 
strength  to  go  with  hin  into  the  forest.   The  people  held  her 
but  she  struggled  with  such  tearful  anguish  that  at  length  the 
Chief  (and  this  wonan  was  his  neice)  decided  that  on  this  one 
occasion  a  wonan  would  be  pernitted  to  attend  the  cerenony. 

The  initiation  cerenony  is  severe  and  nen  nust  have  courage 
to  endure  it:  biit  thc.t  wonan  gl.-dly  suffered  days  and  nights 
of  pain  within  the  House  of  Oerenonies  in  order  to  renain  beside 
her  son,  When  the  final  night  was  over,  the  snake  spirit  inside 
her  son  caused  hi.i  t^  j?ise  3.ncl  nove   tov/ards  the  door.   His 
nother  rose  and  held  iiiv.   b;-,ck, 

"But  nother,"  he  protested,  ''I  wish  to  go  outside  o.nd  "rsj^^e 
my  ncrning  water," 

"\7ait,  ny  son/'  she  ocgged  hin.,  And  turninr  to  mother  nan 
she  asked;  "0  nan,  go  out  and  see  ii!"  any  h;^rnful  creature  is 
about," 

The  nan  v/ent  ou.t  and  cautiously  looked  about,  an.d  soon 
discovered  a  large  cobro,  hiding  beneath  a  basket.   He  called  his 
friends  and  killed  it.   The  snoke  spirit  inside  the  boy  had  no 
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oUhcrway  tJ'^^io  and  was  obliged  to  v.a,Ft  until  hla  naturnO.  death 
released  itJ  and  ^.hc  nan  lived  with  I.if^  nother  till  she  died  her- 
self. 

Thus  can  a.  MothRr",".  love  overijowex'  evil  things. 


THE  OUTSR  miO   AK!  OR/\.ES 
W.  Monolu 

An  otter  lived  in  a  river  anrl  oonr.n  ste-ntT  y  ate  orabn.   He 
n+e  ornhB  rvo^-'y  i-lav  and  aevcx-al  tines  each  nifht;  the  crahs 
along  the  river  were   nosl  disturbed.   They  decided  they  v/ouXd 
hold  a  conference  to  discusci  what  should  be  done, 

"Thi3  wicked  aniiial  iivut  be  rencved, "  they  said,  "He's 
eaten  oil  ov.r  imcleSj  aunts  and  brothers,  and  soon  he'll  eat 
us  too,   V.'hat  shall  ■Ae  do?" 

Some  said  he  shoiild  h2   trapped  and  slowly  eaten,'  others 
thought  that  crabs  should  stay  in  holes;  a  few  suggested  a 
nass  attaclc,  bu±  no   one  v-.asned  to  lead  it.   So  they  sought 
the  River  Spirit's  good  .advice, 

''The  gall" "bladder  of  a  crocorJile  is  a  very  poisonous  things" 
the  River  Spirit  said,   "One  of  you  aust  eat  sone  gall  and  die. 
He  will  DC  a  de^^dly  bait  for  Ctcer." 

No  crab  .''anted  to  ert  the  gall,  so  an  elderly  crab  was 
seized  and  stuffed  with  g:ll-by  force.   His  body  was  left  on 
the  river  bed,  and  all  the  other  crabs  hid  in  their  holes  till 
Otter  cane,   Q-^ner  f^und  the  poisoned  crab,  ate  it,  and  soon 
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died, 

The  oTTihp  cane  sciitl:!  inf  fron  their  holes  dancing,  and  VQ— 
3Gicinc« 

"What  clever  people  crabs  are  I"  they  cried  ho.ppil^/-,   "Our 
great  skill  n.nd  vi^lsrion  killetl  the  evil  OLlGr.   We  are  brave 
and  noble  anina3.K  of  great  intelligence  |" 

They  forgot  that  they  had  acted  on  the  Fv.iver  Spirit's 
advice;  they  forgot  to  give  hin  thanlc:s.   They  danced  about 
poor  Otter  singing;  their  oyzi   praises,  then  swaairied  on  Otter 
to  feed  upon  his  flesh,, 

The  River  Spirit  was  -amioyod  by  the  foolish  vanity  of  the 
crabs,  and  sent  word  to  another  ctxer  in  a  river  far  av/aj'-. 
This  second  otter  v/a.y  anr.vj   Vvh.en  ho  her.rd  a  clan  of  wicked, 
stupid  crabs  had  caused  his  brother  such  a  tragic  death,  and 
he  decided  he  would  t:'raT;ol  to  that  river  and  exact  a  just 
revenge „ 

The  river  crabs  had  grci'm  bold  and  confident;  they  wan- 
dered where  they  wished  now  that  Otter  had  been  killed,  and 
their  holes  ha.d  all  filled  in,.   So  when  this  new  otter  sud- 
denly appc arced  the  crabs  wore  taken  ''oy   surprise — they  had  no 
place  of  refi.ige,  and  the  sHaughter  which  the  otter  caused  is 
still  talked  abo\i.t  in  whispers  t'o  this  day. 

And  Otter  starred  ancngst  then,  eating  every  crab  he 
caught.   Thus  it  is  seen  that  v;hen  a.  Vactcry  is  gained  the 
people,  while  re.jo:lcingy  .should  renenber  to  thank  God,  aan.d 
should  take  care  lest  over-confidence  should  invite  dis- 
aster. 
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THE  J.OI'L'V  AITD  I^WL-}=; 


the  great  MandiJigo  Plateau.   The  Lena  v/ere  a  vigor o'as  and 
warlike  people  and  today  they  are  relied  -upon  to  furnLsh  sone 
of  the  best  recruits  for  the  Liberian  frontier  Force;  they 
settled  anonf,  the  nountains  and  high  forests  of  northern  Libe- 
ria a  wild  and  renote  v\f?otershed  where  five  of  the  nation's 
greatest  rivers  find  their  sour-ce. 

The  Lena  pressed  a.gainst  the  tribes  south  of  then,  and 
were  engaged  in  sporadic  feuds  v^fi.th  their  neighbours,   Wnen  a 
powerful  Mandingo  raiding  fo^rce  cane  down  froi.i  Mendingolanrl  Itl 
the  north,  lod  by  o  nan  noned  Folij  a  Lona  Chief  called  Kyakwe 
N3rakv/e  joined  the  raiders  with  his  arny.   The  Mandingo- Lona 
conbination  nade  a  trea-^jy  with  the  Kpelle,  attacked  the  Gola 
and  drove  then  west  into  uninhabited  forests.   The  raiders 
carried  the  war  into  Yai  territory ,  and  it  is  said  that  ITabakv/a 
on  the  Japala  Creek  was  founded  by  these  warriors. 

The  lona  later  turned  against  the  Kpelle,  and  a  warrior 
called  Eau  led  his  people  into  battle.  Anongst  nany  places 
the  Lona  captured,  was  Malawo  Hill,  and  here  Bau  built  a  town 
which  soon  gained  the  reputation  of  being  the  nost  feared  and 
dreadful  place  in  the  land.   The  people  of  this  tovm  were 
knovm  as  Gisina,  "the  Pciple  on  the  Hill",  and  they  were  the 
DOst  powerful  exponents  of  black  nagic  and  the  art  of  poisong 
kno'ATi  .in  the  land. 
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TYn  r    T,ovim  Wnn  pi  no  the  Inonfi  of  oui;T  nv/Rj,  x-enegades  rtnd 
reJTugees  fron  trih^T  .inQ+ii-^^  Lut  hn,s  since  'been  made  .awoore 
of  the  inw  and^power  of  th.9  Jdbernan  Guvsr-nnent , 

Legend  tells  of  a  novenent  south  fron  the  High  forests 
b3r  a  group  of  lona  people  who  were  sent  forth  to  find  a  route 
to  the  sea.   They  included  s one  hundreds  of  warriors;  they 
nade  their  way  dovm  through  Gola  and  Dej   country  and  established 
a  beach-head  on  the  coast.   They  began  sending  salt  back  to  their 
tribe,  but  the  Deys,  who  had' dereloped  the  nanufacture  of  salt 
by  boiling  sea-water  and  were" Jealous  of  their  monopoly,  at- 
tacked and  drove  then  north,   " 

The  lona  fought  their  virjy   north  to  G-ola  country,  and  the 
Golas  pushed  then  further  until  they  cane  to  the  southern 
linits  of  their  ovm  3.cn.d,  Kore  they  settled  and  becafte  the 
Belle  Tribe, 

So  much  for  the  legend:  but  if  the  facts  of  the  coastal 
sortie  as  described  are  based  on  truth,  it  nust  be  pointed  out 
that  this  group  of  people  did  not  beconc  the  Belle  Tribe.   The 
Bureau  of  Pollc.vays  h'^.s  evidence  that  the  Belle  belong  to  the 
Kru  group  and  cane  fron  the  east  as  an  organized  tribe. 

Once  a  groiip  of  Lona  people  who  lcn.ew  the  use  of  horses  no.de 
an  alliance  with  the  Monde  Tribe,  hoping  to  conquer  the  ren.aining 
bulk  of  the  Lonas,.  The  attenpts  failed,  and  the  Lona-Mende  group 
had  to  fall  back  behind  a  huge  rocky  ' fossa ^  called  Kpakj'"  Possa, 
{Ehere  are  n.any  such  granite  donee  heroo-bouts,  and  this  one  is 
between  Bolo,hun  and  Kolahun,  The  defeated  band  settled' here  and 
becane  known  as  the  Bandi  Tribe, 
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Tim  SUN",   TEE  MOCBT,   AKD  THE   SffARS 

When  the  world  was  young  tne  noon  was  a  "ball  of  fire ^  Hire 

» 

the  sun;  sone  of  the  stars  we're  the  children  of  the  sun.  and 
the  others  belonged  to  tlie  noon.  The  sun  was  imcle  to  the 
noony  and  the  noon  v/as  nephev/  to  the  sun. 

There  cane  a  tine  of  hunger  when  the  sun  said: 

"Moon,  let  us  eat  dor  children«" 

The  noon  considered  This,  and  then  agreed.   The  sun 
brought  the  first  food,  one  of  its  ov/n  stars,  divided  it 
in  two  and  ate  its  share ,  The  noon  ate  a  snail  portion  of 
its  share  and  kept  the  balance p  When  it  v;as  tine  for  .then 
to  eat  one  of  the  noon's  children,  the  noon  produced  xhe 
renainder  of  the  sun's  child  and  gave  half  to  the  sun;  as  his 
share.   The  sun  was  a  fool,  for  only  his  o^vn  child" 
had  been  eaten.  He  v/^as  surx^rised  to  find  the  noon  9till  had 
narj;^.'"  left,  "   - 

There  was  big  palaver.   The  sim  and  the  noon  decided  to 
live  apart r   The  noon  took  his  fire  and  divided  it  anong 
his  stars,  so  that  each  one  had  a  lanp  and  the  sun  could  not 
devouj:  then  sscretlvN   ^'''^"^  that  is  v/hy  the  sun  is  hotter  than 
the  noon.  And  because  of  the  big  palaver  the  noon  shines 
oh].y  at  night,  attended  by  his  children  with  their  lanps, 
for  the  noon  is  afraid  that  his  uncle  night  cone  and  eat 
hin« 


II 
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THK  'I'HRKE  STSTTsR.c:  V«rHO  f^aV/  GOD 
?„  D,  Kcrvah 

In.  a  viV'^fif?  iliei-e  lived  three  GJsLsrc,   Tliq  cvl/les't  v/ai^ 
calle>d  Poi:ufa  after  the  nen's  Poro  Society,   The  second,  was 
known  as  Sandefa  after  the  v/onen's  Sande  Society.  The  xhird 
v\ras  naned  Wf3;iva,  which  neant  adiolteress, 

vinlle   walking  tlirough  the  forest  by  a  lonely  path  these 
three  sistex-s  sen   Nr-ai.a  "bathing  .in.  a  pund,   Ngala  h.ad  a 'narrow 
waist,  as  snail  as  the  waist  of  a  v.'asp,  and  since  he  did  not 
care  that  nen  shotild  l^now  of  this  he  alv<.'ays  v/ore  a  he^'j' 
girdle „  Bwi-  v,o  i,:^a    u>.i<:>-n  o-^-^   his  girdle  -^^   ----the,  and  when 
Porofa  politely  co.ughed.  to  let  -"-^  know  she  and  her  sisters 
VvTere  .approaching,  htj  quickly  sG-xzed  his  girdle,  put  it  on, 
and  flung  his  robes  about  hin„ 

As  Porofa  drew  nigh  and  was  passing  with  her  face  averted 
nodestly,  Ngala  asked; 

"0  naiden,  did  j?-ou  look  upon  ne  as  I  ba.thed?" 

Porofa  said  she  had  not„  for  she  had  no  vjish  to  hurt 
Ngaln."s  feelings,   Sandefa  likewise  said  no.   But  when.  Ngala 
asked  V/eiva  if  she  had  looked  upon  hnii,  she  laughed  and 
nockinglj''  replied^ 

"Oh  yes  J,  indeed  I  savr  you„  Yon   have  a  funny  waist  3ust 
like  a  waspl'' 

Ngala-  blessed  Porofa  .and  Sandefa,  and  through  then  he 
blessed  the  Fore  and  Gaiido  Societies,  pronising  that  they  and 
their  secrets  would  always  be  honoured  and  respected. 
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But  he  cursed  Weiva.  He  cursed  her  and  her  children  and 
laid  the  st>  .in  of  illfane  and  lifelong  shane  upon  her  face. 
And  that  is  why  iEunorality  can  never  be  kept  secret,  and  v/hy 
wicked  women  such  as  vVeiva  are  shunned  by  worthy  people', 

TWO  MA.IIE1JS  AHD  THEIR  LOVER 
A,  Sallah 

Orphan  fell  in  love  with  two  young  girls  who  lived  in 
different  towns;  he  loved  then  equally,  and  they  loved  hin 
too. 

All  the  young  girls  in  these  tv;o  tovms  were  to  be  joined 
to  the  women's  pov/erful  Sande  Society  on  a  certain  day;  on 
that  day  each  town  v;ould  hold  a  feast,  v/ith  song  and  dance 
and  palnwine,  and  Orphan  wished  to  be  present  a.t  each  feast. 

On  the  appointed  day  he  set  out  from  his  village  and 
cane  to  a  place  v/hers  the  road  forked,  leading  to  eo.ch  of 
the  towns  where  he  wished  to  go, 

'•What  shall  I  do?"  he  asked  himself.   "Which  way  shall  I 
go?"  If  I  go  to  one  girl  the  other  will  think  less  of  ne, 
and  I  coiild  not  bear  to  lose  the  love  of  either.  Better  to 
die  in  happiness  than  live  in  disappointment," 

He  decided  to  kill  himself;  he  ate  a  poisonous  fruit 
from  a  nearby  tree,  and  died.   In  their  different  tovms  each 
of  the  two  girls  waited  for  their  lover,  and  when  he  failed 
to  cone  the  first  went  forth  to  meet  hin.  When  she  found 
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hjjn  dead  beRidfi  the  road  rIhr  p.rif-ivf^d  iintil  her  hea-ri;  seened 
near  h\hvty\.',-nr :.    nn-^  h-^\Tip,   lin-.h'i.e  to  live  v/ithou"t  her  lover 
she,  too  J  ate  a  poisonoi^R  fruit  from  the  tree^  then  flong 
hersel-f  on  Orphan's  body„  and  so  died. 

Soon  after  the  second  naiden  cane  and  found  her  lover  and 
her  rival  dead  beside  the  read.   She  cast  herself  upon  the 
ground  beside  then  'tailing  and  v;eeping,  and  swooned  away. 
After  a  tine  she  rose,  and  wild  with  grief  she  fled  back  to 
her  town  and  suviinoned  a  powex-ful  medicine  nan  „  With  haste 
she  hustled  and  hurried  hiri  to  the  place  and  begged  him  to 
bring  her  lever  back  to  life,. 

The  inodicine  nan  tool:  lea^res  frcn  the  poisonous  tre^.  and 
oruffhed  then..  He  c?.ught  the  juice  .in  a  snail  shell.  He  cut 
the  flesh  above  hhe  heo,rt  of  Oi?pha,n  and  the  lifeless  girl 
poiored  in  the  juice,  and  uttered  certain  nagic  words.   For 
sone  nonents  nothing  happpnod,  and  the  second  girl  decided  she 
herself  would  die  if  Orphan  could  not'  live  again;  but  then  the 
bodies  began  to  stir,  and  Orphan  and  the  girl  vdth  hin  caa.e 
back  to  life, 

I'he  two-  girls  and  their  lover  shed  tears  of  happiness; 
Orphan  enbraced  both  of  then,  and  they  clung  to  hin.   But 
then  the  girls  drew  av>re,y,  glancing  .jealously  at  each  other , 
and  turned  beseeching  eyes  on  03?phan, 

"Tou  nust  choose  one  of  as,"  they  said  to  hin,  "You 
camiot  have  us  both,  vie  D.ove  you  too  much  for  that,   Qh 
Orphan,  you  nust  choose ?" 
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One  riT«"l  hnri  irlllod  hercG'' f  for  love  o.f  hin.   The  -other 
girl  had  saved  his  life,  and  snved  her  rival's  too. 
Which  girl  should  he  choose? 


THE  THESE  ERO^IISRS  ^imO  WORKED  FCR  GOJD 
P .  Korvah 

There  were  three  "broth ern  who-  worked  for  Ngala.   Thej'" 
worked  for  nany  years  and  then. he  gave  then  their  rewrrd. 
He  had  th-ree  gifts,  and  let.  then  choose  which  they  should 
have;  the  gifts  were  Wealth,  Life,  and  Wisdon, 

The  eldest  brother  desired  riches  and  chose  Wealth, 
The  second  one  feared  death  ?nd  chose  Life, 
The  youngest  brother  placed  his  trust  in  \7isdon. 
The  first  brother  abused  wealth  by  ga.nbling  and  pur- 
chasing depravity,  so  Wealth  lost  all  respect  for  hin  and 
went  away,  leaving  hin  poor. 

The  second  brother  nisiised  his  life  with  evil  conpanions, 
drink,  laziness  ar.d  gluttony,  so  Life  lost  all  respect  for 
hin  and  went  away,  leaving  hin  dead. 

The  youngest  one  in  his  Wisdon  lived  honestly  and  well 
and  earned  the  love  and  respect  of  nen.  Wealth  and  Life  cane 
to  hin  and  stayed,  and  he  enjoyed  full  and  fruitful  jopjos   of 
honour,  happiness  and  peace. 

If  a  nan  possesses  V/isdon,  all  things  will  cone  to  nin. 
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KCXT  A  WJUlxZ   All]  IIUTE  EvTIi  SPIRI'JS 

An  evil  spirit  lived  in  a  hola  in  the  ground,  as  evil 
spirits  do,  and  he   liad  a,  wife  and  seven  chil.drcn,  V'Tien 
hungry/  see.son  cane  and  tnerc-;  was  nothing  left  to  eat,  the 
seven  children  cried', 

"Father,  find  us  something  to  eat,  or  we  v/ill  diel" 

The  wicked  spirit  went  oi\t  to  see  v/hat  he  could  find, 
and  when  walking  alone  a  road  he  overtook  a  nan  who  carried 
a  kin^ah  of  rice  on  his  back,  ' 

"Stronger,''  he  said  politely,  ''since  we  tr.avel  the  sane 
way  I  will  help  you.  Place  yovjc  burden  on  ny  back,  and  rest 
awhile,"  ,--  .■:. 

The  nan  ■v/iri.lingly  Jigrecd  to  this^  but  ■^s  soon  as  he  had  . 
the  kinjah  strapped  jHOv.vely   to  his  back  the  spirit  started 
running,  he   ran  so  fast  rho  nan  coiild  not  keep  up,  and 
escaped  into  the  fc;oe£t  Vvit-n  the  load  of  rice.   He  was 
feeling'  proud  and  happy  a.s  he  drew  near  to  his  hone,  for  evil 
spirits  love  steal  i?ig  even  be'ttor  than  xhej   love  eating,  and 
he  nade  pleasanx  I'lOises  for  his  f.'nnily  to  hear.  Also  he  sang 
a  song: 

"Put  on  the  pot  and  nake  it  hot 

To  cook  v;hat  I  an  bringing, 

I  bring  a  prize,  a  fine  su:rpri3Cj 

^^"hinh  nakes  a  song  for  singin^;. 
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The  rice  was  cocked  and  the  hnppy  fanily  ate  till  their 
stonachs  G-vvelled,   In  the  day:-;  which  followed  the  spirit  v/ent 
out  regularly  to  iin.d  nen  who  carried  bi^rdsns  of  food,  and  he 
always  nanaged  to  steal  sorjothiu^,  and  bring  it  hone.  He  was 
too  lazy  to  grow  his  own  feud,  end  too  dishonest  to  buy  any, 
For  several  nonths  hf:  cont:inu9d  steal.ing^  ?"md  finally  things 
cane  to  such  a,  pass  tii?t  nen  in  a  ne'^rby  tovm  asked  their 
Hea,d  Mawiii  to  iiolp  then  rid  the  land  of  this  cunning  thief. 

The  !iav/xij.  Society  is  the  nost  secret  and  inport?Jit  of 
all  loma  triba'l  societies,  and  the  Head  'i'^.v/nl  in  every  town 
possesses  at  least  one  ^iuV2!.ir.     A  T/uuni"is  an  unseen  something 
which  has  no  respect  for  evil  spirits  and  will  catch  and  de- 
vour one  whenever  it  can;  ond  it  talks  Lena  through  its  Head. 
Mavmi  calls  upon  it  only  in  oases  of  great  need. 

The  Head  ¥avra.i  of  tiiis  to'/m  talked  to  his  i,7\iuni  and  put 
it  in  a  kinjah  which  appeared  to  be  full  of  rice.   The  Mawni 
put  the  kiniah  on  his  ova  back,  and  singins.  lustily  to  attract 
the  apirj.t''s  attenticii  ho  walked  through  the  forest.   Soon 
the  spirit  appoaredj.  stole  the  kjnjoh  and  ran  away.  As  he 
drew  near  his  hone  he  nade  pleassint  noises  for  his  fanily 
to  hoar,  and  sang  a  song:; 

"A  bag  of  rice  is  rather  nice 

And  better  if  it's  sxolen; 

Let^s  fill  the  pot  and  eat  the  lot 

Until  we're  fully  swollen,." 

The  'JJuuni  laughed  quietly  to  hlnself ^  and  a  shiver 
trickled  down  the  spirit's  spine.  The  V/uTjini  softly  sang: 
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"AnDvil  Thing  should  nex'sr-s.ing 

While  bearing  bags  untied  5 

They  might  have  nice  instead  of  rice. 

Or  sonothing  worse j  inside  ,;'■ 

The  spirit  heard  soneone  singing  and  hurried  quickly 
to  his  hole.  His'  fnriily  gathered  around  while  he  untied 
the  kinjah — and  otit  junpod  the  Wuuni^ 

The  spirits  cried  out  in  alarm,  and  huddled  in  one  comer 

of  the  hole, 

J, 

"G-ivo  me  food 3  snarled  the  V/uuni,   The  spirit  trembled, 
and  pushed  his  wife  across,  '  The  V/uuni  tore  her  to  pieces 
and  cracked  her  bones.   "More'  he  demo.nded.   The  helpless 
spirit  pushed  his  children  across  one  by  one,  although  they 
cried  out  bitterl;^  e.gainst  his  trentnent,  and  when  all  seven 
had  been  sv/allowed  the  father  spirit  tried  to  make  himself 
as  small  as  possible., 

"0  Evil  Things -'  the  V\/uiinl  sang, 

"You've  stolen^  li.cd,  and  ohepted,, 

"All  those  whf'  do  sxich  things  as  you 

"Must  be  severely  trea-bsd," 

But  he  did-  not  eat  the  spirit  at  once,  for  the  Head 
Mawni  had  reqiiested  hi:':i  to  bring  the  thief  back  to  the  tovm 
that  nighty   The  spirit,  of  coxrrsc,  was  the  undoad  part  of  a 
nan  who  had  died  in  the  town  some  years  before;  and  the 
family  to  which  he  had  belonged,,  and  the  Head  Mr.wni,  wanted 
to  find  out  why  he  had  bee:.i  doing  such  wicked  things  instead 
of  helping  with  the  crops ,  As  is  the  custom  in  such  cases  a 
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f^^sTCMrctoried  house  was  ■^tEhofiejii  ,^$  ,$]la«^.i,p3iace;-oi^  'iariail  j  t^.,  -A^^. 
cendants  of  the  spirit  ^.o-thored  in  one  room,  ?Jad  the  Head 
Mawni,  the  Wu\mij  and.  the  cvil  spirit  (^Dtered  the  other  one, 
which  was  quite  empty  except  i^or  a  few  dry  sticks. 

The  Head  Mavmi  asked  the  spirit  vmy  he  had  been  so  wicked 
since  he  left  his  mortal  body. 

"My  family  was  unkind  to  me,"  the  spirit  complained.  I 
told  them  my  spirit  would  trouble  them  when  I  died,  but  they 
only  laughed.  They  made  mo  suffer.  When  I  died  they  neglected 
my  grave,  '^h;''  shouild  I  j.ove  such  ijecple?" 

His  family  and  dosoenaants  in  the  ncxb  room  hotly  denied 
this,  and  g^'.ve  ey.art.pi'is  fT'f  tlieir  kincLnass  to  him.  The  V/uunl 
could  be  hoard  ccyinf,  "I'Ot  w.i   '.cili  r.in"  :..n  a  nasal  voice. 
The  spirit  acgued  Littft::"_y  v/ith.  ^chc   peox'le  'ai  the  next-door 
room,  but  finally  ^udgbnonx  yi/as  given  against  him,  and  it 
was  decided  that  he  must  die, 

"Can  I  kill  hin?"  the  Wuuni  asked  excitedly, 

"You  can  kill  him,"  the  Head  £lawni  agreed.  The  spirit 
shrilled  in  panic.  The  people  in  the  next-door>  room  heard 
the  Wuuni  cracking  his  bones  as  if  they  were  dry  sticks  of 
wood,  and  then  heard  the  sounds  of  eating,  VOien  they  went 
in  later  the  ^iTuuni  had  already  gone  away,  and  not  even  a 
crumb  lay  on  the  floor  to  mark  the  passing  of  the  evil 
spirit.  There  was  only  the  lie- ad  rawni.  and  a  few  broken  sticks* 
The  spirit  no  longor  c..cisted  e.von.   as  a  spirit,  and  would 
never  return  to  troublf^  iha   Tov'-Ti  agajji. 
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Thiin   nr:    --v-n    t-!pa>--.vh;   su.fferod  a  terx"i"b!].c    def-tTi  and   justice 
VYas  ("ione,    -vs    i"'^  alv/a'/ij   is   done  with  iiar.T^    t?j:lr?v*:ro.    rnd.  oheats, 


?,   Korvali 

k   lisard  with  an  orang-.e-coloiired  head  lived  in  a  certain 
tree  close  to  a  river;  and  he  would  not  nr.ri''3/  anyone  who  did 
not  have  a  Boft„  snooth  Bkinc 

In  the  river  was  a  catfish;  her  skin  was  soft  and  siaooth, 
and  !;:he  v:as  deternined  to  narrj'  ^i^oneona  who  had  an  orange- 
c  0 1'.ivj.r  o  d  he  ad , 

A  v/oodsnan  cane  and  cut  Liz.ard's  tree,  cind  the  tree  fell 
do^'vn  i".:i  ,-juoh  a  waj'"  that  it  reached  to  the  river  banJ.c,  Lizard 
v;ali:ed  alon^:  the  tree,  onterinp  a  world  he  did  not  ^-tlow,  and 
car;ie  to  'che  river  margin  „ 

He  saw  Catfish  dowi  below,  her  skin  so  toft  and  sncoth; 
she  looked  up  and  caught  eirht  of  Lizard,  with  ?ais  "brilliant 
orange- CO  loured  head,  and  so  they  fell  in  love*  C'~' •"tii'^''u.ght' tusy 
did„   Oatf.i^h  invite'!  Lizard  doi'ni  to  her  hone  in  the  deepest, 
coolest  mud  of  the  riverbottomj  aaid  Li.zard  passed  a  cruel 
ni^iri;  do-n  there.   Catfish  likes  cool  dark  pl.aoes,  but  Lizard 
loves  sunlight  -oaul  heat,  and  he  nearl!;^  died  wj.th  cold  anid  the 
horrid  sline  in  bhe  3:-iver, 

in  the  racrninc  he  invited  Catfish  to  hir?  hone  in  the  stuiap 
of  the  trees  and  there  poor  Catfish  lay,  ^tj   an::  hot  and 
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s-,voo;i.Lr!,v,,    v.l-d.le   the   R-on  -po-urod.  dov/n  ^.nd  liiLriic-vd  hsr  d.-oI.Lo-ite 
.jr:Jii:    ejid   tilie.,    too  nearly'"  diedo 

£c   :'j:.£;?-,i*d  -.:id  Co.tfisla  nad-ly  •iigroocl  VArVc  'chsy  ,jould  never 
n^rry,    cind  iron   1;]i^t,   tino  tlioy  j.i.ve  aport;    i7ii.ieh  ;:ihow3   that 
people   should  look  i'or  riore   than  "beauty  when  they  ceek  a 
lixo-long  n^'i^e , 


THE   IvIiW  \7H0  LOVmi)  A  LIOilESS 

iTho  OhiGf  of  a  tov.n;i  do  sired  to  narry  a  certain  young 
womcui.  bu.t  sjie  already  >iad  a  lovor  and  refu,3ed  tho  Chief  , 
:%he  vjaa  driven  away  xroin  'nhe   ■LoVvTI,. 

'Ihs  yoimfj,  v/onan  lived  in  tho   forest,    v;i:e]"'e   she  bore  a 
■'ja'by  bey;    and  in  a  cavo  nearty  a  lioness  hore  a  girl-caiO. 
One   day  the  "boy  ario    the   lion-gix^l  met   in  the   forest  and 
began  playing.      They  net   every  day  in  the   forest  to  play, 
and  learned  to   love   o."'.eh  other.      There   cane  a  time  when 
the  lioK-cirl   said; 

^^Eell  yora"  noidier  not  to   go   fishing  torricrro^v.      My 
nother  is  going  down  to   the  river  to  h^ojit^" 

The   bey  "begged  his  mother  not   to   go   down  to   the  river  to 
fish.,    and   said  hu  had  heard  a  lion  growling,  there;    hut  his 
nother  did  not  "ijelieve  hira  and   slie  v;ent  do\vn  there  to   fish, 
I'he  Lioness   xilled  here,    and  carried  her  neat  hone    to   the 
lion■-gi2^1,      She  lion-gj_rl   so.ids 
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"To-u  hrive  Vill^r!  ttiR  hi  .J''..!  not.hn-)-,   T  w-m  nrvt  p..r.+;  her 
neat  J' 

"The  lion-f^irl  went  to  her  friend,  the  boy,  and  said: 

"My  nothor  has  kil3.ed  yo^xr   nother." 

"'7hen  I  nust  kill  your  nothor;  cand  then  v;e  shall  live 
together  in  the  cave,  you  and  I," 

She  lad  waited  vJitil  the  lioness  slept,  and  plunged  a 
spear  into  her  heart.   She  died,  and  for  sone  yeo.rs  the 
nan-child  ?,nd  the  lion-girl  lived  and  hunted  together.   They 
learned  to  love  each  other  very  v/ell.   But  the  lad  grew 
restless;  as  soon  as  he  was  a  young  nan  he  went  to  his 
nother 's  town  and  said  to  the  Chief: 

"I  v;ill  he  your  h'onter:  I  have  lived  v/ith  both  feet  in 
the  forest  and  hunt  well. 

The  Chief  agreed.   The  37'oung  lioness 'would  kill  de^r  and 
the  hirnter  v/ould  take  then  to  the  Chief,  Ke  fell  in  love  with 
the  daughter  of  the  Chief,  but  knew  no  v/ay  to  win  her.  He 
told  his  lioness  of  this,  and  though  she  loved  the  young  nan 
herself  she  pronised  she  would  help.   Soon  after  the  Chief's 
daughter  cane  do^ivn  to  the  river,  with  other  naidens,  to  bathe. 
The  lioness  sprang  anongst  then,  roaring,  and  carried  off  the 
daughter  of  the  Chief  and  hid  her  in  the  forest  far  away. 
The  Chief  sent  nany  fcnous  hunters  to  kill  the  lioness  and 
recover  what  night  renain  of  the  girl,  but  all  failed. 

The  young  nan  went  to  the  Chief  and  declared  he  would 
hunt  and  hunt  until  he  foimd  the  girl;  he  went  to  where  the 
lioness  was  hiding  her  and  pretended  ta ^attack  the  beast, 
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which  ran  aviray.  The  £,irl,  who  was  tmharned,  fell  in  love 
with  this  brave  yoimr,  hunter,  and  the  grateful  Chief  gladly 
gave  her  to  hin. 

The  younp  hunter  lived  inside  the  town,  but  often  he 
v/ould  tell  his  wife  to  stay  with  her  nother  overnight,  and 
she  would  go.  There  cane  a  tine  when  he  told  her  to  do 
this,  and  she  answered: 

"I  v/ill  not  go.  You  have  a  lover,  and  tonight  I  nust 
find  out  who  she  is." 

He  told  her  he  had  no  lover,  and  ordered  her  to  go.   She 
went  to  her  nother;  but  in  the  night  she  cane  back  to  the 
place  where  her  husband  slept,  and  looking  through  the  door 
she  saw  her  nan  in  bed  with  the  lioness.  She  ran  to  her 
nother,  crying: 

"Oh  nother,  I  have  narried  a  kaa-neni*" 

She  told  what  she  had  seen.  Her  nother  went  to  look 
inside  the  hut,  and  reported  this  strange  thing  to  the  Chief. 
The  Chief  gathered  hunters  and  warriors,  and  they  waited  out- 
side the  hut;  at  dawn  the  lioneps  cane  outside,  and  the  nen 
threv;  spears  at  it.  The  lioness  fell.  The  hunter  cane  out 
of  his  hut  and  saw  the  lioness  lying  down, 

"I  have  died  for  love  of  you,"  she  said,  and  died. 

"Then  both  of  us  nust  die,"  the  hunter  cried  in  grief, 
and  seizing  his  knife  he  plunged  it  to  his  heart.  He  also 
died.  The  Chief's  daughter  "took  poison,  and  she  died. 

Their  spirits  ■woririnv  in  the  forest  still,  the  yovng 
wonan  and  tjie  "him-fceov  -^^   "tlie  lioness. 


Jji  a  certain  ■cov.'ii  there  lived  a  wo  nan  whc  was  unfaitlix-ul 
to  lier  husbaiidj  and  althouglo.  her  ij.ns'bond  beat  her,  th-s  wonan 
still  continued  taking  lovers.   The  husband  went  to  a  w'ise 
Man.,  and  aaid: 

"Help  ne  stop  nj   v:ife  fron  taking  lovers,'' 

■'What  will  yo'a  glA^e  ::e  if  I  do  this?" 

'■'1  ■A-lll  i^ive  you  tliTse  hampers  cf  rice,'' 

Iho  'v'xi^Q   Ivlan  agreed.  He  burned  ''Ceri,  vrhic-h  is  a  ki:n.d  of 
uedj.cine  Liade  of  pain  o.z.l..  charcoal^  salt  and  various  ma^.ic 
things,  and  nade  tv'o  nedicinoE;  one  vvas  svroot_.  the  other 
poiaonouGo  And  he  told  the  husband  what  to  do, 

!rhat  nlftht  the  husband  rubbed  sweet  nedicine  on  his  belly, 

'""What"  are  you  doing?''  at^ked  his  wife, 
"I  am  using  ijedicine  to  nake  ne  strong e"  Then  he  lay 
o-own  wJ.th  his  wife.  In  the  aorning  he  hid  the  sweet 
siedicine  and  handed  her  the  poison,  saying" 

"I  an  going  on  a  Journey.  I  shall  not  be  back  tonight, 
Keep  ny  nediclno  in  a  secret  placOj  .and  don't  let  anyone 
use  it „ " 

He  want  away,  -That  night  the  faithless  woman  brought; 
her  lo^rcr  to  the  house 5  and  wishing  that  he  shoxild  be  strong 
she  gave  hin  nedleine  to  rub  upon  his  belly,  ilut  t}iis  was 
the  poisonous  nedicino;  and  I'.er  il.ovex-  quickVy  died.   Sjie  be- 
gan, to  wail  and  weep,,  not  knowing  v/hat  to  do. 
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HoiV,  the  Wise  Mn.n  had  h.i.tlrl pn  hinself  outside  the  house, 
knovvijir  this  would  happen:  and  now  he  cane  and.  said  to  her: 

"I  see  your  lover  dead,   '/hat  will  you  five  ne  if  I  take 
his  body  iron  your  house?" 

"I  will  give  you  three  hanpers  of  corn,"  the  wonan  said. 

"And  will  you  swear  on  your  nothor's  f;rave  to  be  a 
faithful  wife?" 

The  7ise  Man  agreed  to  rer.ove  the  body.   In  this  tov/n 

there  v/as  a  thief  accustonod  to  ste.'linf,  kinjrhs  of  rice  at 

nifht.   The  'Vise  nan  placed  the  body  in  a  kinjah  and  left  it 

by  the  open  door.   The  thief,  v/ho  prowled  about  at  nipht,  saw 

the  kinjah  and  stole  it.   He  took  it   to  his  hone  and  £;ave  it 

> 

to  his  vv'ife.   She  opened  it^  and  found  a  body  in  it, 

"Eieee.'"  she  cried  in  frif^ht,   "Fool,  fool.'   How  is  this? 

I  see  the  dead  body  of  the  Chief's  first  son!  V/e  v/ill  die  for 

this.  Aieeel 

She  begsn.  softly  wailinr,,  and  the  thief  sat  down  and  wept. 

Just  then  the  'Vise  Man  walked  in  throuah  the  door. 

I  see  soneone  has  killed  the  Chief's  first  son,"  he  said. 

"What  will  you  gj.ve  ne  if  I  tr.ko  his  hod.j   fron  your  house?" 

"I  will  f:ive  yoLi  three  hanpers  of  cassava,"  said  the  thief, 
"And  will  you  srear  on  your  no therms  grave  to  be  an  honest 

nan?  " 

The  thief  agreed  to  do  this.   The  Wise  Man  tied  the  body 

in  the  hanper  and  c?.rried  it  outside.   He  went  qiiietly  to  a 

tree  in  front  of  the  old  Chief's  house,  and  taking  the  body 

frcn  the  hanper  he  propped  it  against  the  tree.   The  Chief 
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was  cruel  and  ill-tenpered  nan  and  had  nade  a  law  that 

no  one  in  his  town  was  to  sing.   So  now  the  'Vise  Man  hid 

beliind  the  tree  and  he  began  to  sing.   It  was  a  song  of 

thicYss  and  faithless  wives  whose  bodies  were  cut  up  with  I-* 

kni^'es.   The  Chief  heard  the  song  and  rose  fron  his  bed  in 

rc.gey  although  it  was  quite  a  good  song,  and  nade  the  thief 

ayjd  the  adulteress  trenble  in  their  houses.   He  seized  his 

bow,  and  fron  his  door  he  shot  an  arrow  at  the  figure  by  the 

tree.   The  arrow  pierced  his  dead  son's  heaxt. 

The  "j'ise  Man  slipped  away.   The  Chief  discovered  he  had 

shot  hiB  favourite  son,  and  on  the  Wise  Man's  good  advice  he 

S'.vore  or.  '.lis  nother's  grave  that  he  would  henceforth  let  his 

Dor.pl^  Ki'.ig  as  and  when  they  wished, 

» 

Tirj??  it  v/as  that  a  Wise  Man  brought  death  to  an  adxG.terer, 
T-c3aor<-;i  faith  in  a  faithless  v;ife,  persuaded  a  thief  to  be 
r.ciieci:.  caused  a  cruel  Chief  to  repent  and  filled  a  songless 
village  with  the  songs  of  villagers. 


HCW  SPIRITS  GUARUED  KPAIEMA-I 
H.  Keuokai 


■^,Tr 


Ten  tell  a  half-forgotten  tale  of  a  secret  town  called 
XjTondenai.  This  town  was  founded  by  an  acconplished  warrior 
call;}!  I'pade,  and  thus  its  nane  neans  "Followers  of  Kpade." 
II:  lyy  beside  a  sweet  strean  and  belonged  to  the  Bondo  Loma 
clcr.;  thp.y  were  careful  not  to  let  any  stranger  see  it,  lest 
1 1  I'S   attacked. 


-  ad  -  . 

When  ^-nyo-nr    in  7r^napnn.l.  died  his  spirit  was  seen  slowly 
cllnbing  a  nearby  hil].  called  \7orlor  G-xyA,    dressed  in  his  burial 
Biiror'.d;  and  the  path  which  ascended  the  hill  was  kept  in  good 
repair  by  the  spir.i.ts  v.'ho   ].ived  there.   These  ancestro.l  spirits 
were  regarded  wltli  piciis  vGneration  bj""  the  tov^Tisfolk,  and  in 
return  the  .-spTrits  guarded  the  tovvTi  and  caused  the  fields  to 
yield  abundant  crops. 

One  day  a  hunter  fror.  a  ho>^tile  clan  chanced  to  discover 
the  secret  town  when  hiontin;:,  in  the  forcfrc  for  black  deer,  and 
he  reported  to  the  co\mcil  of  his  cle,n,  sayinp  the  town  was 
rich  and  the  nearby  lands  were  fair  and  fertile.   The  eneiay 
clan  assenbled  an  array  under  the  leadership)  of  a  {^x-eab  warrior 
. named  Tegrili,  and  the  aruy  narched  on  TCpsidonial, 

On. the  first  day  of  the  battle  Te^rili  vms  captirred  and  put 
to  death,  .but  the  figlit  was  on  for  several  days  until  the  spirits 
of  Worlor  Gj.si  soia^d  ^'^'■-d  boroid  the  hostile  warriors,  and  killed 
then  in  such  a  dreadful  way  that  the  sweet-water  strean  was 
turned  to  bH.ood^ 

Thereafter  IZpadeiaai.  was  left  in  peace,  and  prospers  still. 


HO'ff  ORPIjAN  'v/Obl  A  Zll^'G-DC'M  MTi)  SIGHAT^GED   IT  POR  AN  EGG 
...  W^  Monolu 

Pardoo  Orphan  lived  in.  ''^-  fine  village,  hut  he  was  the 
poorest  of.  nen»     He  had  no  land,  no  house,;,  jrio  clothes,  net 
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even  a  cookinc,  pot;  And  as  he  had  no  fanily  no  one  cared  for 
h.izio  He  begged  for  work  and  found  none.  He  begged  for  food 
and  v/as  driven  fron  the  village. 

He  went  to  live  in  the  forest,  and  his  health  becane  so 
poor  that  blindness  closed  his  eyes  and  he  barely  lived 
by  groping  on  the  ground  for  rotten  fr\iit  and  nuts.  When  he 
was  nearly  dead  he  heard  a  voice  which  said: 

"Pardoo,  if  I  help  you  will  you  promise  to  help  ne?" 

"Oh  yes,"  cried  Pardoo,  not  knowing  if  the  voice  belonged 
to  nan  or  spirit.  He  would  have  pronised  anything  to  anyone — 
ior  v.'iat  had  he  to  lose? 

"Tl.en  lift  your  face  towards  the  sky," 

'^-•c-::'ioo   turned  his  face  towards  the  sky,  and  some  drops 
o-t  "r:u:::'V'ig  liquid  fell  on  his  sightless  eyes.  Then  his  eyes 
v.";-:L-;  p'iiied:  the  precious  gift  of  sight  had  been  restored  to 
?:x:  I;  ar.d  his  heart  was  filled  with  joy, 

'^Close  your  eyes,  Pardoo,"  said  the  voice.  Pa.rdoo  closed 
his  eyes.   "Now  open  then," 

He  saw  a  bright  new  town  before  hin  where  only  trees  had 
been, 

"This  town  is  yours,"  the  voice  said, 

"Thank  you.  But  there  are  no  people." 

E'Z   was  connanded  to  close  his  eyes  again,  and  when  he 
.;:-:-;o  -^hc-ia  the  town  was  stocked  with  aninals  and  people, 

■■j:\ju  have  one  hundred  wives,"  the  voice  went  on,  "five 
'bxc.i'\:':?;C.   slaves  and  a  thousand  wa.rriors;  and  such  gold  as  few 
■-.•y/L   .5\-.:i:  see'.   Go,  dwell  in  your  town  and  be  chief." 


, '.ff-t 


and'  hpr'-went^'lfnta  'M;3  irdvi'ti.    '  .llWre~ive  'll-^fed  do  '&h.±'e:^  fn  a  fine  lij- 
house;    us  lived  with  every  (Tofnfbb:^;  ^an^?hip]ifi?i6'S'&^  JTull 

■^;-earE/--and'"fb.tl'.ered  t^-irfent^r 'ffirls  cJtid  D'ne'' Stefn--'chij --"'       ■;■'■  i^-'V^d 
his   a>*i'aboV^liil--t;H;lt^!r-|Mn^#;^'-  ^^^'^-^^^  <ir;9;r:,iii , 
■  '■  -   ''-Dtie  -day' as'  he  WlS'Wlk'in^'  l?eiife5liM' ??-'-g±^3^t  "b*bt^^^ 
no^xijy  his  hoiiseV  "C^liie-if'  Pard:oV^]fedi?d-^"^'''-%         ^l^^^r "  ■i^^lf-''cf|ll„ 
''■'^^M;-Pat?afcor'"  Chief  rardcKT'/^'''-  ^■'^^•^  "" 

'"■^   •■'  '  "■ke^^lvadked-nipv- and  s?i^- a!  ■■lar^e^''vfel'te-'"\B^     •ufo^o^ri"  a'branc'.i, 

•^  **ParddGr,  "■  'feaid  ^]^  ■'■bii'd;"  '^'^  ^iie!6^^(f  yov!  -Oillcfe':'   '^ill'  yor. 

•."".•,'.-0  f    • .  ^    grf    f  -   ■    ■"- 
nov/  help  ne?"  .  .,......---■ 

Pardoo   agreerl  'sfl;"  oiine  ,      He'  Would  have  pronised  anything 
-!5bi'thi3^'i^bui6t;&'i3l:!rd,  ^"'''    "'"' '   '•  •' ^■"-t^- *■ 

f.cv-:^  '■■"llei'e' -'i's  n7^iie'stV-'^'''the  fcird  v/enton,'  "I  hare  an  r-cg,     is 
's'ird^lf?'"^'^!^^  ''XL  have-  no  b'-Bier'  s'ggt,*  alM^'^lrett-sui^'e  thi.'?  one  as  you 

...,,    V.  ^^  f  .•  :_        ,.-    .  ,,    .1...-, 

treasure  your  onlj/  son.      But'  now •^T'TiUf^t  le'aVe   on  r?.  lonf;   joui-ney 
'•^- -'l^'- a.ho  oher  pl*aC2"j '  and  v.d;sh  yoi.t  to   take'-'care   of  r:P/^  egg," 

Pardoo  pronised  he  would  guard''"''tee  e'^  a^'lio   ^ilairded  his 
^'-oriirf'^ikhxl'-    '"  ^"'-^"^       -'^     s'^o  .■"'-   •■'  ..v.\:...' 

'^If  the   erg  j;hoi;ic!   hreakj    fall  xrrey  to   a  sni.ik:e>   'o6   soiled 
or  opoiled  or  stolen, '•    sa.id  the  hiriTd,' ''-a  straing'^  a'ffd  lielpless 
thing  v/ill  hapjpsn  ^tb  j^d-a,.  •RenenDe'r'-^hffV:' Psitaoo  ",'''■ 

'"'"    'Pai*(ib6"''"'s0=t^Y^£^^('i^S'^^-"toui;  tM  tree, 'an^r' tk4'" white  "bird  flev; 
awa^f,;  '  ";[Elie' ■bii'd  Wd'S  a^ray'^oi''  ?;evGr;=il  6'6ci'son\¥f   am  one  rlay 
■p^^afdoo  *s"''sbrt'"sa-';f"-^th'9   e'^g  i:ii:'"the   coi'to'n'H'reea'     T'o  r-n   to  his 
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CHAPTER   y     THE  KPELLE 


_  QT   _ 


His  father  hroTi^.ht  hin  a  hen*s  ef;g. 

"Not  a  hen's  egG»  Father,"  said  the  boy, 

Pardoo   brouf-ht  a  pigeon's  egg, 

"Not  a  pigeon's  egg,    Father." 

Pardoo  brought  eagloK*^  eggs,  hav/ks'  eggs,  pain  birds* 
eggs  and  orcvo'  eocs,    but  r.one  of  then  v/ov.ld  do, 

"Then  v/hat  IcLnd  of  an  egg  do  you  want?"  he  cried, 

"I  want  the  egg  in  the  oottonvrood  tree.  Father," 

Pardoo  tiij?ned  paj.o.  He  dared  not  touch  that  egg. 
"It  v/ould  give  you  stonach  pains.   It  is  a  special  egg  I  have 
pronised  to  keep  safe." 

The  lad  began  to  cry.   He  would  not  eat  and  he  refused 
to  speak  to  his  father  e.::oept  to  say;  "If  you  love  that  egg 
better  than  you  love  ne  then  2'^3±   tell  ne  so,  and  I'll  go 
a<.nd  live  in  a  'Vcpe  nyself,  sonewhcre  in  the  forest.   Then 
everyone  will  be  sorry ^^ 

Finally  Psrfloo  weakened,  and  reluctantly  agreed  to  break 
his  precise.   He  had  the  egg  brought  to  hin,  boiled  it,  and 
gave  it  to  his  son.  His  son,  who  had  been  spoiled  by  royal 
favour,  just  laughed  and  threw  the  egg  down  on  the  groimd. 

The  white  bird  had  left  a  little  fly  to  watch  the  egg, 
and  now  the  fly  flcv/  a.way  aiid  r'^ported  that  the  egg.  had  been 
stolen,  boiled,  and  broken.   The  great  bird  flew  on  flapping 
wings  north  to  the  cottonwood  tree,  and  there  it  cajne  to  rest 
upon  a  branch.   It  stood  there  for  a  long  tine  gazing  at 
its  enpty  nest,  and  down  at  Pardoo ^s  house,  and  wept.  Then 
it  called  Pardoo  and  said: 


'"0  weak  anrl  Aonllp.li  ■,    yuu  TiAJ-ve   brolcer         '       .'rJ  &Ji;l 

killed  my  eggc      I'ou  are  weak;,  Pai-doo,   you  cabinet  keep  a 
rrori'i  ,ve ;    and  lie  vmo  nakes 'aral  "breaka   a  rcr-onil.so  liaa  iiot    the 
ri.fC'it  or  vSgiit  xo  be  a  chief!*' 

■pardoo  v/af!  auddenly  bLind  agai.ri,    .  ^      vil-GnellirL;- 

rago?   and  bis  tongue  was  twisted  so  he  co^^ld  net  speak,     'Hif:. 
ov.'n  son  thxew  stones  at  hin,,   his  people  drove  hin  iron  the 
tcTm,    and.  he  wandered  in  the  forests  till  )Vr.   died, 

Never  nake  a  pronise  imltss  it   e  /  -pt'    then  keep  it; 

well. 
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CSOGIH  or  THE  SANUB  SOCIETY 
M.  Kaine 

In  af-es  gone  by  there  lived  a  wonan  called  Sande  who  eo-rned 
her  living  fishing.  She  was  so  successful  that  after  sone 
years  there  were  no  fish  left  in  the  rivers  of  that  ooiintry. 
Hearing  of  a  fine  river  in  a  nearby  land  she  left  her  town 
and  went  there,  and  began  to  fish.  The  Chief  of  that  land 
warned  her  not  to  walk  in-'a'  cei-tain  part  of  the  river,  but 
suspecting  tha.t  this  plac-e  held  many  fish.  she.   took  her  net  and 
went  there.  She  sang  a.s  she  threw  her  net  again  and  again^  f^r^ 
snared  many  fish. 

While  wading  in  the  water  Sande  noticed  a  hole  in  the  'bonk, 
and  putting  her  hand  inside  she  found  a  cooking  spoon  axid   a 
stirring  stick.   She  placed  then  in  her  net,  Puttinf  her  hand 
in  the  hole  again  she  discovered  a  pot  and  a  bowl,  and  then  a 
bucket  and  a  drinking  cup — and  than  sonething  cold  and  evil 
grasped  her  hand  and  began  to  drag  her  into  the  hole, 

Sande  cried  out  in  a  loud  voice,  a-nd  wonen  in  the  nearby 
town  ran  to  assist  her.  When  they  arrived  half  her  body  was 
already  in  the  hole;  they  tied  a  rope  about  her  waist  and  gj.! 
began  to  pull.'  They  pulled  ajid  pulled,  and  began  to  drag  her 
out:  and  the  dragged  with  her  a  terrible  thing  which  held 
tightly  to  her  hand. 

Brave  wonen  attacked  the  thing,  but  it  nade  feoxful  sounds 
and  began  to  swallow  the  wonen  one  by  one».  ,Th.e  Zoe  Wonan  of  the 
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town  caae  with  her  ci^^{.i-C  and  took  the  thing  to  a  sacred  bush, 
and  called  it  Tor^Fahr-la.  Tor-Pah3>-la  becane  irhe  wonen»s 
devil,  and  those  who  knew  where  and  what  it  was,  and  how  best  to 
control  it,  beoane  a  secret  society.  Thus  the  Sande  Society  was 
organized,  and  naned  in  honour  of  Sande  who  discovered  Tor-Pahr-:  ■ 
la;  the  ceremonies  still  perfomed  Within  that  sacred  bush  are 
known  as  Sande-koo  to  this  day* 

This  story  is  criticised  by  the  Bureau  of  Folkways  as  being 
inaccurate  and  misleading,  and  the  following  comment  is  offeredt 

"Just  as  a  Dazoe  is  head  of  the  Poro,  so  a  Zoe  is  head  of 
a  Sande  bush;  and  thus  it  is  obvious  that  if  a  Zoe  woman  lived 
in  the  town  as  described,  a  Sande  Society  already  existed  there. 

"Tor-Pahr-la"  me?Jis  sour  cane  leaf,  and  is  the  syinbol  of 
certain  cultural  societies  among  people  from  the  western  boundary 
to  the  St,  John  River:  it  is  not,  therefore,  a  woman's  devil.  It 
is  possible  that  this  story  was  told  by  a  member  of  the  Sande 
Society  and  was  deliberately  distorted  to  conceal  certain  secret 
facts  which  may  not,  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  be  revealed  to 
people  who  are  not  initiates  of  the  Society," 

:  bev.^" 

HOT  SPIRIT  SOCIETIES  BEGAH 

^xti"  fin. 

A  man  was  walking  through  a  forest  when  he  coxie  upon  a 
deserted  village,  and  since  he  was  fa-r  from  home  and  night 
was  falling,  he  decided  to  sleep  in  one  of  the  village  houses. 
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He  entered  the  largest  house  and  clinbed  into  the  loft,  between 
the  ceiling  and  the  rooJE,  -  ,^2 

While  the  nan  was  asleep  the  noon  arose  and  a  Gofe  cane 
into  the  house.  A  Gofe  is  an  evil  spirit  belonging  to  a  dead 
nan.  Soon  after  a  second  Gofe  cane,  then  a  third  and  fovirth, 
until  Gofes  were  arriving  thick  and  fast  fron  every  direction: 
for  this  house  was  their  neetlng  place.  That  was  why  all  the 
villagers  had  run  away. 

The  noise  of  the  Gofes  talking  woke  the  nan,  and  when  he 
reaJLiz&d  he  was  in  a  spirit-house  he  begoja  to  fear  for  hia 
life.  More  and  nore  Gofes  cane,  crowdiaig  in  through  doors  and 
windows  Tintil  they  filled  the  house;  then  they  begrn  clinbing 
into  the  loft,  and  the  terrified  nan  had  to  scranble  up  tmder 
the  roof  and  hang  fron  one  of  the  topaost  beans.  Gofes 
overflowed  the  house,  sat  on  the  roof,  and  swam^A  up  nearby 
trees.  They  had  their  nediciae  pouch  in  the  roon  below  and 
-began  to  dance  around  it,  singing  an  awful  spirit-aong.  Then. 
they  be£an  discuasing  the  'best  way  to  avoid  V/aras  and  So^tlys- 
A  Wara  is  a  snail  aninal  which  lives  in  hollow  logs  and  nakes 
scarey  noises  in  the  night.  No  one  has  ever  seen  one  or  knowa 
exactly  what  it  is,  but  they  devour  evil  spirits, 

A  Softly  is  an  aninal  like  a  lenur,  about  the  size  of  a  . 
kitten  but  with  strong  hands  which  can  seize  and  strangle  even 
tha  biggest  spirits;  these  are  the  *wo  aninals  which  evil 
spirits  fear.   But  they  -are  particularly  afraid  af  tke  Warti's 
call. 


The  DTui  h^.ngjivg.  froa  the  roof  realizefS  this,  axui  bef,an  to 
see  a  way  in  which  he  ni£;ht  escape.  He  carefully  cleared  his 
throat,  and  above  the  noise  which  the  Gofes  were  nakinf:  he 
shouted:  -)dc-txr». 

"  Oo  0  o-War  aWaraWara  J  "- 
•'^•■^' Which  is  the  noise  which  Waras  nake.   One  of  the  spiriti:^ 
below  said: 

"I  thought  I  her-.rd  the  call  of  sonethinf'," 
"^That  kind  of  sonething?"  asked  a  fellow-spirit.  The 
first  one  shuddered  and  looked  over  his^- shotilder.  ■"  "*■  ^"^^•-^-^■®^' 
-'*■■'•  «rt'%ss  the  call  of  &"..'.  of  a'Warai^--^^''^'^-"'^^^"^    -'     ' 

The  spirits  who  heard  this  turned  pale,  Gofes,  can.. 
'S?-':i;  »You*re  luring.  It  cannot  be  true.  Please  don't  say 
"=«ach  awful  things  in  here."      •  ' 

^^Th&n.let»s  listen,"  said  tiie  r±«»*-Gofe.   They  all 
listened,  and  in  tt«a  middle  of  the-fiilence  the  nan  ge^-^^a 
fearful  cry  which  filled  the  house: 
"  Oboo-WaraWaraWara'l'* 

"A  WaraJ"  cried  the  Go-fes,   "A  Wara  is  upon  us{" 
■  Gofes  leapt  down  froni  the  loft,  slithered  fron  the  roof, 
fell  fron  tr^€&  and  threatened  to  bxcret  th£  aides  of  tjixe  roon 
below.  They  poured  froa  deters  and  windows  like  beans  fron 
the  nouth  of  a  bag,  Eaoh  of  then  wanted  to  escape  first:  ajid 
when  outside  they  rapidly  disappeared,     atltiqe  •  chBS^^l'I-  ©ri'*-- 

3  '  But  in  their  hurry  they  left  their  precious  nedicine  bag 
behind;  the  nan  found  it,  and  in  the  noming  he  took  it  to  his 
hone.  He  built  a  strong  fence  about  his  house  to  keep  out 
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evil  Btrr^ric^rR^    nxicl   inTi-ted  the  nenbers   of  hJ.a  clan  to  cone 
and  use   the  Dedlaine^.    " 

That  was  how  sftcroi  fip.irlt  Cocieties  beran  anon^  men* 

;'-r  ■•  ■■• 

THE  LA.DY  AK0-THE  lAUSlNG 

The  lausing^  who  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Porost  and,  an.  Evil 
Thing,  captured  a  lovely  naiden  as  she  was  walkinr,  along  in 
the  woods,  and  carried  her  to  his  hone.  Her  brother  her.rd  of 
this,  and  swore  he  would  not 'rest  until  he  found  her.  Reali- 
sing it  would  be  difficult  to  reaoue  her,  he  sought  the  aid 
of  a  nedicine  nan;  the  Medicine  Man  told  hin  whore  the  Lausing 
could  be  found,  and  added:- 

"Take  these  three  eggs,  \flien  danger  threatens,  cast  one 
on  the  ground," 

The  young  nan  set  forth  and  travelled  deep  into  the 
forest  to  the  Lausing 's  hone,  and  here  he  discovered  his 
sister  seated  on  a  stone  beside  a  rooster.  He  could  not 
see  the  Xiausing, 

"0  ^isterl"  he  cried,  "cone  hone  with  ne.  Cone 
quickly,  while  the  Spirit  of  the  Forest  is  away," 

She  wept  with  happiness  to  see  hin,  but  replied: 

"The  Spirit  has  left  this  rooster  here  to  guard  ne. 
If  I  nove  fron  this  stone  the  rooster  will  crow,  and  the 
Spirit  will  return  at  once." 
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Her  tiro-thft-r  thxcw  ono  o£    th.o  ofig^   upon  iihe  groxuid, 
I-t  was  full  of  rice,  v/hich  scattered  anong,  the  leaves;  axui 
the  rooster  began  to  eat  the  rice.  Brother  and  sister 
quietly  ran  away  while  the  rooster  was  not  looking,  "but 
when  he  had  eaten  the  rice  and  saw  the  girl  was  gone  he 
crowed.  The  Lausing  hurried  hone,  and  set  off  in  pursuit 
of  the  girl  and  her  hrother. 

He  asked  the  tree.s. which  way  the  girl  and  boy  had  gone, 
and  the  trees  pointed  the  way  with  their  branches. 

As  they  were  crossing  a  bridge  across  a  river  the 
Lausing  appeared  behind  then,  bounding  rapidly  ariong  the 
trees  and  filled  with  anger.  The  young  nan  cast  an  egg 
down  on  the  bridge  and  the  bridge  fell  into  the  river,  so 
that  the  Lausing  could  not  easily  cross.   Brother  and  sister 
travelled  far,  then  sat  down  on  a  hollow  log  to  rest.  But 
again  the  Lausing  appeared,  bounding  rapidly  anong  the  trees, 

and  the  young  nan  broke  the  third  egg  on  the  hollow  log. 
As  soon  as  he  did  this  a  Spftly  rushed  out  of  the  log 
growling  and  spitting  and  .gnashing  its  teeth;  it  had 
snelled  an  evil  spirit  and  was  hungry. 

The  Softly  saw  the  Lausing  a.nd  rushed  straight  at  hin. 
The  Lausing  howled  in  terror,  leapt  to  the  treetops  and 
sped  across  the  forest  to  the  nost  distant  place  "he  khewl^i' 

The  Softly  scurried  after  hin. 

The  young  nan  and  his  sister  trave]jled  safely  to  their 
village;  but  never  again  did  she  venture  into  the  forest 
alone , 
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A  RIDDIE  OP  TWO  WOMEN" 


Two  rich  wonen  who  lived  in  the  sane  town" fell  in  love 
with  a  poor  nan  who  lived  in  the  forest. 

The  first.,- wonan  built  hin  a  fine  house  ahcL  garden,  and 
put  cattle  and  goats  in  the  nearby  fields,  and  sent  a  nessenger 
to  bring  hia  in. 

The  second  wonan  went  into  the  forest  to  find  the  poor  nan; 
she  gave  hin  rich  food  and  wine,  and  brought  hin  back  to  town. 

Which  of  these  two  rich  wonen  deserved  to'  have  the  nan? 

.^^^,  liBaPAKb^AJm  BLACK  HEER       » 

While  playing  in  the  forest  Black  I;e«x-  net  Leopard,  -and 
finding  it  too  late  to  run  she  begged  for  juiercy. 

"Quickly  tell  ne  three  true  things  forenost  in  yovoc   nind," 
•said  Leopard,  "and  I  v/ill  let  you  go," 

Deer  thoughi;,   "Thi>s  is  the  first,"  he  said,   "If  I  return 
hone  and  tell  ny  friends  I  net  you,  they  will  call  ne  a  liar." 
."Excellent,"  Leopard  declared.   "Go  on." 

"The  second  is  that  if  I  say  you  asked  ne  riddles,  they 
will  laugh  at  ne,." 

"The  third  Is  that  you  are  not  hixngry  anyway," 

Leopard  nodded  in  agreenent,  and  yawned,  "Troe,  Slavic 
Deer,  guite  true.  If  I  had  be^n  hungry  I  would  have  eatea 
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by  now.   Yoxi  are  fi-o^-  to  p.o  and  be  lailc^od  a.t,  and  called  a 
liar..'' 

HCW  QUILLA.  HUM-BTDGG^ED  A  CROCODIIiE 

In  sone  unknown  city  by  a  river — the  nane  v/as  forgotten 
long  ago — the  people  were  so  rich  and  lazy  they  spent  all 
their  tine  at  ganbling.   They  gaabled  day  and  night,  and  even 
animals  and  spirits  cane  to  join  then, 

A  famer  whose  nane  was  Quilla  cane  dov/n  the  river  in  hig 
canoe  seeking  land  to  farn;  he  brought  his  wife  and  baby  girl 
with  hin.   He  built  a  house  on  the  edge  of  the  city  and  nade 
his  farn  on  the  far  side  ot   the  river.  He  also  nade  a  second 
canoe  and  taught  his  wife  to  paddle,  so  that  she  could  bring 
hin  his  nldday  food, 

Quilla  was  a  good  and  honest  famer. 

One  day  a  crocodile  siezed  the  woman  and  her  child  as 
she  was  crossing  the  river  with  Quilla's  noonday  neal,  and 
carried  then  under  water.   Quilla*s  neal  tine  cane  and  passed, 
and  he  grew  weary  and  inpatient;  but  at  length  he  decided  his 
wife  nust  be  sick,  and  he  continued  working  until  dusk. 

When  he  went  hone  he  found  the  second  canoe  was  nissing, 
and  so  was  his  wife  and  child.  He  becane  alarned.  He 
searched  for  his  wife  in  the  city,  he  cried  her  nane  in  the  forest; 
he  ran  to  and  fro  in  the  darkness,  and  his  heart  was  heavy  inside 
hin  when  he  found  no  trace  of  either  his  wife  or  child.  He 
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wandered  along  the  river  bank  and  -cane  to  a  place  where  he  saw 
a  curious  thing. 

He  saw  a  crocodile  iiraro3aod  anl  ho.ng  itr;  Hkin  upon  a  tree; 
and  as  the  crocodile-nan  set  off  towards  the  city  to  gamble 
it  sang  a  little  song: 

"Crocodiles  are  clever, 
1; specially  \mder  water; 
Weaker  beasts  can  never 
Catch  a  wo  nan  and  her  dau£h.ter." 

Quilla  inmediately  becane  suspicious.  He  stole  the  skin 
and  hid  it  in  his  house,  then  went  into  the  city  an-a  sat  down 
beside  the  crocodile-nan  to  ganble.  The  crocoaile-nan  trailed 
hinself  Nanol, 

Nanol  threw  the  ganble  three  tines  in  the  air,  and  each 
tine  it  fell  to  the  floor  he  said: 

"I  win,  as  I  won  a  nan's  wife  and  daughter  today," 

"What  do  you  nean?"   Quilla  inquired, 

"I  nean  what  I  said.   Let  us  play," 

Quilla  threw  the  ganble  into  the  air  three  tines,  and 
each  tine  it  fell  to  the  floor  he  said: 

"I  win,  as  I  won  a  crocodile's  skin  tonight," 

Nanol  becane  excited, 

"V/hat  did  you  say?" 

"Nothing  special.  Let  us  play." 

But  Nanol  hurried  off  to  see  if  his  skin  was  safe,  and 
when  he  fount  it  gone  he  returned  to  Quilla 's  side  and  asked: 

"What  do  you  know  of  ny  skin?" 

"Y/hat  do  you  know  of  ny  wife  and  child?"   Quilla  asked, 
tossing  the  ganble  again.  And  he  sang  a  song: 
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"A  tjroooriilo  jo  sonewhat  vile 
To  steal  a  woman  and  her  child, 
I  koop  well  that  nuch  a  3in 
May  cost  that  crocodile  his  r.kin," 
ITanol  "birrst  Into  tears  and  at  once  offered  to  "bring 
back  Qv:illa'3  wife  and  daughter.  When  he  did  this,  Q"ailla 
gave  hln  hack  his  skin;  and  since  then  no  crocodile  haa 
over  taken  anyone  without  first  paying  for  hin. 
Or  so  people  say. 


IIJJ   THRJJE  IviZlI  SAVED  A  IvIi^.TIEII  FROM  A  LA.USIiJO 

Throe  men  foil  in  love  with  a  beautiful  maiden,  Jiach 
man  vanted  to  marry  her,  but  nir.oe  all  of  them  W'X^'e  poor 
her  father  said: 

"I  shall  -.ut  give  iriV  or].y  daughter  to-  a  poor  msn,,   Clo, 
ther.,  ar.d  reiu.rn  vrLth  nrich's:  do  not  return  withcTit  them,'- 

The  three  men  xvent  av;ay  i;o  a  distant  'I.:'.nd  and  •.vrrked. 
for  a  powerfV'.l  Chief,  ■:'^?.3  Chief  was  pleased  v/ith  their 
v.'ork,  n:od  vvhen  they  wis/ied  to  leave  he  gsve  thei:  riches, 
end  tc  each  he  presented  a  special   gift. 

To  the  first  mar  he  gave  a  magic  mirror.   Ej'-  looking 
i-uto  tlie  min'or  one  could  see  things  happening  in  dis-- 
tant  places. 

To   th.e  second  mnn  he  gave  a  magic  canoe  v.'hi'ch  n'ould 

i;ravej.  sv.'iftly  through  the  air  to  any  place  one  wished 
to  reach. 
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The  third  man  received  a  nafic  spear  which,  on  connand, 
would  leap  to  the  heart  of  any  evil  creatiire. 

Now,  the  beauty  of  this  naiden  which  the  three  nen  sought 
was  known  far  and  wide,  and  the  Lansing,  or  Forest  Thing, 
decided  he  hinself  would  have  this  girl.   So  fron  a  serpent 
he  changed  hinself  into  a  handsome  nan,  and  coning  to  her 
father  with  nanj^  splendid  gifts  he  asked,  and  v/as  granted,  per- 
mission to  wed  the  daughter. 

The  weddirxg  was  arre.nged. 

When  the  first  nan  looked  into  his  nagic  nirror  he  saw 
the  La.using,  the  dread  and  evil  Forest  Thing,  was  on  the  point 
of  narryinc  the  lovely  naiden.  He  told  his  two  conpanions. 
With  the  second  nan's  nagic  canoe  the  three  of  then  were 
rapidly  home  over  forests  and  rivers  to  the  v/edding  place. 

When  they  arrived  the  third  nan  connanded  his  nagic  spear 
to  leap  at  the  heart  of  the  Lansing.   The  Lousing  fell  dead 
beside  the  girl,  and  as  he  fell  he  changed  back  into  an  ugly 
black  and  yellow  serpent. 

The  beautiful  girl  was  saved,  and  in  gratitude  her  father 
agreed  that  she  should  instantly  narry  one  of  the  three  young 
nen.  But  which  of  then  deserved  her  nost? 

HOW  SPIIER'S  WAIST  BECAME  SO  THIN 

Two  neighbouring  villages  planned  to  hold  feasts  on  the 
sane  day,  ITan-sii,  the  greedy  Spider,  wished  to  attend  each 
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feast,  but  did  not  know  which  cni  .voald  start  first.   So  he 
tied  a  rope  aroimd  hie  waist  aiid  gave  the  free  end  to  the 
chief  of  th3  first  village,  saying: 

"Wricn  yoiir  feast  is  about  to  coixience,  pull  this  rope," 
Hg  ti!d  a  second  rope  about  his  waist,  and  the  free  end 
he  gave  tc^  the  chief  of  the  second  village,  likewise  texling 
hiiu  to  pull  the  rope  whan  his  feast  was  about  to  begin. 

Nan-sii  thsii  waited  at  a  point  halfway  between  the  two 
villages;  but  the  two  feasts  began  at  the  sane  tine,  so  that 
one  chief  pulled  against  the  other  chiei.   The  ropes  becane 
tighter  and  tighter  and  Nan-sii-s  waist  becane  snaller  and 
snaller.   He  never  did  get  to  either  of  these  feasts,  and 
his  waist  has  been  narrow  and  squeezed-in  ever  since. 


CHAPTER  ri      TIIE   DEY  AI^TD  BELLE 
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ORTG-TM  01-'  THJJ  L'Sr  TRIES 
Eai  T,  Moore 

According,  to  legend  a  nan  called  Baja  Gaa  Yelo-n  PiT1  wus  the 
father  of  the  Da'jc,    he  had  two  sons.  Baa  Gaa  Ghe  and  Baa  Pai, 
Baa  Fai  was  the  first  I'ox.'^   Ean  of  Gawlon,  or  the  original 
Grand  Master  of  the  Dsy  de/^ree  of  PoroSc 

These  ancestors  lived  on  Bilisue,  or  Cat  Moiintain,  which 
is  today  ilojioa.  .  Point  on  Cape  Montserrado;  it  is  said  that 
v;ild  cats  lived  in  this  re^rion  until  twenty  years  ago. 

Baa  Pai  had  a  son  called  Baa  Jiiwa,  who  went  to  Gav/en  and 
foiyided  I'ian  Scv/n;  the  place  he  settled  in  is  "--lo'/m  as  Dian 
Konbolo,  T.l:e  liczi'be.s i.      a  Bassa  trits  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Monrovia,  also  originatsd  on  Ceit  Moiontain, 

1'lrl.s  legend,  which  locates  the  Leys*  place  of  origin  as 
heing  on  the  very  coast,  s-jggests  that  they  and  otJ^er  cerh.ors 
of  the  sane  naritina  lingv.istic  gror.p  car'.e  to  the  Grain  Coast 
by  a  water  route  „  The  Peys  l-^ave  woll-fornnlatod  fishing 
nethods  and  a^re  related  to  thve  Kru,  Bassa  and  Greho  peopI!os 
\:ir   langr.age;  they  are  thought  to  be  a  western  extension  of  the 
Zyyi   group,  Ihe  Z'eys   have  been  on  the  coast  for  severa?.  haw- 
dred  yssro,  bu'c  the  date  of  their  arrival  is  uncertajjLi, 

I>3velopne.;it  of  salt  nanufactitre  by  the  Deys  broiight  then 
power.  v:aalth,  and  a  series  of  v/ars  with  neighbou3?ing  tribes, 
partic\uar.1\'"  the  Golas,  As  a  result  of  v/arfare  and  intei"- 
nai'-riage  with  such  tribes  the  Deys  have  lost  nuch  of  their 
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orielnoi  ert,rwne,-t:h  r.r\A   i/^on^^ity,  but  irhrx^o  who  renfiJn  are  vlgcrr- 
ous  and  progressive  and  have  learned  to  reap  their  harvests  on 
land  as  well  as  fron  the  sea. 

The  late  Elder  Bala  Settina,  a  renowned  leader  of  the  Belon 
Society,  once  sunned  up  his  philosophy  of  religion  in  this 
nanner: 

"Koon  nao  bolo  nen  ji  ko  se  kpola  bele?" 

"Has  a  belief  ever  cone  to  a  people  who  were  not  non- 
belivers? " 

That  is,  any  religion  finds  fertile-  ground  in  a  land  K/hich 
lacks  religion.  In  this  he  alluded  to  Christianity  and 
Mohaninedanisn,  the  only  two  great  religions  with  which  he  was 
familiar.  Either  of  these  two  religions,  he  asserted,  night  be 
right;  and  perhaps  both  were  wrong,  God,  whose  existence  Bala 
Setuna  did  not  doubt,  had  his  own  standards  by  which  to  judge 
the  merits  of  such  religions;  but  the  standards  He  used  were 
wrapped  in  mystery  and  speculation,  and  in  their  arrogance 
both  Christians  and  Moslens  interpreted  their  own  standards  as 
being  those  of  God, 

God  night  consider  the  Christians  were  wrong,  or  the  Moslens 
wrong,  or  both;  and  if  he,  Bala  Setuna,  subscribed  to  one  of 
these  religions  he  night  identify  himself  with  a  lost  cause. 
Therefore  he  preferred  to  be  neutral,  looking  to  his  own  heart 
to  find  what  truth  he  could;  and  he  was  prepared  to  be  judged 
accordingly. 
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Hat'e  went  to  G-od  to  a^f^ik  for  V,^isdone 

"X  an  a  snail  arinal,  •'  lio  said,  "and  in  the  forest  are  many 
aninals  jarger  aivl   stronger  and  .fj.orcer  than  I,  C/iere-fore  I  ■'  • 
mnst  have  v^^iBdon  if  I  an  to  siirvive,  and  I  beg  70U  for  this 
gift.^' 

"I  v/iil  fjoe  to  it  J,''  naid  God;  "but  you  nust  do  three  things. 
Th.8  first  thing  you  nust  do  lf3   to  bring  ne  two  of  Leopard's 
teeth  dripping  v/ith  blocd„'' 

'■'1  wil]  try  to  do  this,''  sa'.d  Hare,  and  he  hurried  off 
wondering  how  thin  thing  night  be  done^  He  iji'^T'ited  Leopard  to 
d.inner  that  nign.t,  and  ].ats  in  the  evening  when  Iieopard  yo-v-Tied 
Hare  said: 

'■7"oi".  hove  ve'Q'  boautifi;!  tee!;h^  Leopard,  No  otjior  ojiinal 
has  teerh  so   long  and  strong  and  white  os  yorors,-' 

rSer'ng  vain.  Leopard  opened  his  nouth  exen  wider,  and  as  he 
did  so  Hare  pi.eked  up  a  clue  and  hit  Leopard  in  the  rvjutli,,  ^.70 
teeth  fell  out.  Hare  Eiiat'ehed  iliern  up  and  ran.  away  before  poor 
Leopard  ooiild  recover;  he  went  back  to  God  an.d  gave  ILLn  the  two 
teet;,'..  dripG:ij.'j.g  vv'ith  Leopo,rd-s  blood't 

•C'iiV-y  a  wj.se  n^an  Cc.v.i  taire  two  teeth  from  a  livi.ng  leopard," 
Cod  dec!'aced,  ''"H'ne   second  thing  you  nust  do  is  to  bring  ne  the 
most  poi::!o:-ou.3  snake  in  xhe  forest," 

Haj/O  hra-rieJ  off  wondering  how  he  couid  capture  the  .'ost 
po2!:'oncur3  ei'.ake  .Ln  the  forest ^  He  cut  n   long  straight  stick  and 
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put  marks  on  it,  then  wnnt  ni-.inn'l  tho  fovcwh  monoui'lnc  animals, 
Sone  of  the  aninnls  thought  he  must  be  a  little  na.d,  but  he  did 
not  mind.   The  most  poisonous  snake  in  the  forest  saw  him  doing 
this,  and  asked: 

"V/hat  are  you  doing,  Hare?" 

"I  am  measuring  all  the  animals.   God  has  asked  me  to  find 
out  who  is  the  longest  animal  in  the  forest," 

"I  think  I  am  the  longest.  Measure  me." 

Hare  placed  his  stick  beside  snake.  He  tied  snake  to  the 
stick  at  each  end  and  in  the  middle,  and  said: 

"You  are  the  longest  animal,  snake.   I  will  take  you  to  see 
God,"  He  carried  him  to  God, 

"Well  done.  Hare,"  said  God.   "Only  a  wise  man  could  have 
brought  me  the  most  poisonous  snake  in  the  forest.  Fow  you  must, 
bring  all  the  little  birds.   That  is  your  last  task." 

Hare  built  a  strong  cage  and  went  to  the  little  birds. 

"Snake  says  he  is  going  to  eat  you  all  tonight,"  he  said, 
"I  have  made  you  a  strong  house.  Sleep  in  there,  and  you  will 
be  safe," 

The  little  birds  believed  him,  and  fearing  snake  they  all 
slept  in  the  cage  that  night.  Hare  closed  the  door  and  took 
the  little  birds  to  God.   God  smiled, 

"Hare,  any  one  who  has  as  much  v/isdom  as  you  have  needs  no 
more.   Therefore  go  back  to  your  place,  and  never  ask  for  wis- 
dom again," 

Hare  has  been  too  clever,  as  people  sometimes  are. 
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TIE  nfJ^Tr:  CTL^TLS 

The  Chief  of  the  land  was  Ozekru,  and  his  daughter  was  the 
v/isest  ox  all  woraen,  Ker  nane  was  Tiia,  and  she  knev/  all 
thvn.gSj,  3.nd  siich  was  the  treadth  of  her  wisdcn  that  she  oeoane 
an  oracle,   ihe  Chief  announosd  that  cjij-  nen  who  asked  a 
q-aeslion  v/}iich  she  cculd  not  answer  v/ould  he  givei:  half  the 
chiefdou:  hut  ±f   the  question  v;as  v/eli  ansv/ered  he  would  die. 

Wise  men  caiae  with  questions,  and  they   died. 

By/river  in  tliis  larad  ■-   ^.■osa.n.  lived  with  her  thx-eo  sons; 
they  were  poor,  and  rarely  had  enough  to  eat.  '2he   oldest  of 
the  thr.'ee  sons  said? 

"Motner,  I  go  to  win  half  Chief  Oaeku^s  chiefdon;  I  shall 
ask  T'ua  such  a  question  as  even  she  can  never  answer  J' 

^liy   son,"  said  she,  "think  v:ell  tefore  you  go.  vfi6sr°  nsn 
tha.n  you  have  died  already." 

But  he  went.  He  said  to  T-aa; 

'T/nat  causes  ITofoghoi.  the  yard  snake,  to  hite  a  nan?'- 
The  neanir^  of  this  was:   What  is  the  connnon  cause  cf  a  nan's 
misfortune?   Tua  answered  him: 

"Becaiise  ITyini.  the  tlack  snalce,  hangs  something  on  that 
nan's  tiiroat,*^   This  neant:   Because  a  man  is  often  betrayed 
by  the  loose  tongue  of  a  friend. 

The  eldest  of  the  three  sons  died.   The  second  son  then 
came  and  said! 
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"Before  Cod  we  are  fools.  What  causes  the  vanity  of  men?" 
Tua  answered  him: 

"Tintala  the  cricket  depends  on  heat  to  give  a  Bolon  cry, 
and  all  heat  cornea  from  God,"  The  Bolon  cry  is  a  signal  used 
by  the  Poro  Society;  and  the  answer  meant:  Men  depend  on 
emotion  when  they  boast,  and  man's  emotions  are  made  by  God, 
The  question  had  been  answered,  and  the  second  son  died. 

The  yoiHigest  of  the  three  sons  then  begged  his  mother  that 
he  might  go  to  Tua,  but  she  would  not  let  him  go, 

"If  you  want  to  be  killed  I  would  rather  see  you  die  before 
my  eyes,"  she  said,  "than  think  of  you  lying  dead  in  a  distant 
place." 

He  begged  her  day  and  night  for  permission  to  go  to  Tua,  and 
after  many  weeks  she  grew  weary  and  resigned  to  his  early  death. 

"If  you  must  go,  my  only  son,  then  go,  but  unwillingly  I 
say  it.  Your  brothers  have  died  and  so  will  you,  and  there  will 
be  nothing  left." 

She  made  dough  from  crushed  corn  and  cooked  it  with  strong 
poison,  and  gave  it  to  him  for  food  along  the  way:  for  she 
would  rather  bury  him  herself  than  have  him  die  in  a  distant 
place.   The  yovmg  man  set  out  with  his  dog,  and  when  he  came  to 
the  river  nearby  he  sat  down  to  wait  for  the  ferry-canoe  to  come. 
He  took  out  the  corn  cake  and  gave  a  piece  to  his  dog.   The  dog 
ate,  and  died, 

"Dead?"  the  yoiing  man  muttered.   "Is  this  an  omen?"  It  would 
seem  to  be  an  evil  one." 


-  Ill  - 

He  p-ii-t  ±hp   Hoc  -i^  +^"o  •'•■;\-sr«.  Art   oanle  flew  fio'/m  and  alighted 
on  the  floating  body.   Bird  and  dog  drifted  dov/n  the  river  out 
of  sight.   The  yoimg  nan  went  to  Tua,  and  he  said: 

•■Dough  killed  dogj  and  the  dead  carried  the  living,  ^nat 
does  this  mean?" 

Tua  considered  the  question  for  thr-ee  days,  and  could  find 
no  answer.   Tne  third  son  lived,  for  the  death  of  his  do,v  had 
sa-;od  him.   Chief  Ozcina  gave  hira  half  his  lands,  and  he  mourned  fox- 
his  orctliers  but  lived  in  peace  and  plenty  y/ith  his  mother  till 
she  died, 

ll'T^   A  PI3E.5R-30Y  BSCALTE  A  CHI3]? 

A  fisherman  called  Kagu  lived  near  the  sea  with  his  v/ife, 
and  they  had  a  son  called  Bci.   J3oi  was  their  only  chi2d  and 
they  Icvcd  him  v\'ith  all  their  hearts. 

^.vhen  hxuigry  season  came  Nag^i  went  forth  each  day  to  fish 
in  the  sea  from  his  canoe,  for  at  this  time  there  v/as  little 
food  to  be  had  on  land.   There  came  a  time  when  he  .cMehod  for 
many  Oxxys   and  ca-jght  no  fj.sh,  and  his  family  vas  sta.r^/i-'.i.g;  b^Jit 
Dinoo  he  1-znew  no  ct'ior  trade  he  Icept  on  fishing,  hopjr-g  that 
his  liick  v/o'jld  cliange. 

One  weary  day  when  he  had  fished  for  many  hours  in  rsin  he 
begaii  quietly  weeping,  A  mermaid  swam  cl.ose  to  liis  caroe, 

''1  lave  heard  you  weeping,"  she  said.   "'.That  is  youj?  sorrow?'" 
"Bad  Iv.oK   is  with  me,  and  my  family  starves,"  said  Nag\i.   Ke 
was  not  at  all  surprised  to  see  a  mermaid.   He  v;ould  hrve  been 
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aS'toni  r.hofT  If  nl-tp.  Knri  b^ori  a  f'i'""'  "I'-'t  finh. 

"What  will  you  five  me  if  I  change  yoiiT-  luokv"  .<=ihG  asked, 

"Anything  you  want." 

"Will  you  give  me  the  first  creature  who  comes  to  meet  you 
when  jou   reach  the  shore  tonight?" 

'That  will  be  my  little  dog, '  Nagu  thought  to  himself. 
The  dog  always  ran  barking  dovm  the  beach  to  greet  him.  He 
was  fond  of  the  animal, 

"Well,"  he  said  reluctantly,  "I  will  do  that." 

The  mermaid  disappeared,  and  thereafter  every  time  Nagu 
oast  his  net  he  snared  a  multitude  of  fish  so  that  his  canoe  was 
soon  quite  full.   He  rejoiced  and  set  out  for  his  home,  and 
when  he  drew  close  to  the  beach  his  son  came  down  to  meet  him, 
Boi,  his  only  son.   Nagu  remembered  his  promiee  to  the  mermaid, 
and  his  heart  was  sick  with  despair.   That  night  when  his  family 
was  feasting  happily  he  could  not  hide  his  grief,  and  vms 
obliged  to  tell  them  of  the  promise  vi/hich  he  had  given  in  return 
for  the  load  of  fish. 

"If  you  go  to  the  mermaid,  son,"  he  said,  "she  will  destroy 
you." 

"Then  I  v/ill  leave  the  coast,"  Boi  said.   "I  will  go  out 
into  the  world  and  see  v/hat  fortune  life  holds  for  me." 

"My  blessing  goes  with  you,  my  son.  Be  careful  crossing 
water,  for  the  mermaid  will  not  rest  until  she  gets  you." 

Boi  set  out  into  the  world  next  morning.   He  travelled  far. 
Rather  than  cross  broad  rivers  he  kept  among  the  mountains,  where 
the  rivers  are  young  and  clear  and  held  no  secrets.   In  the  high 
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placft  ho  <.>n.mo  Dpnn  an  onp,lp,  p^  aiib  and  n,  lion  '.vho  were  quarrelling 
over  the  body  of  a  deer.   They  saw  Boi  and  said  to  hirat 

"Man,  please  divide  this  deer  for  us.  V/e  can  reach  no  agree- 
ment , " 

Boi  gave  the  red  meat  to  lion,  the  offal  to  eagle,  and  the 
bones  with  their  sweet  marrow  he  gave  to  ant;  and  the  three 
of  them  v/ere  pleased, 

"You  are  good,"  scid  lion,   "Take  this  claw  of  nine.   If 
you  should  ever  find  yourself  in  danger  just  say  'from  a  man 
to  0.  lion"',  and  you  will  become  a  lion," 

■'You  are  wise,"  said  eagle.   "Take  this  feather  of  mine.   If 
you  find  yourself  in  some  strange  trouble  ;iust  say  -from  a  man 
to  an  eagle',  and  you  v/ill  become  an  eagle." 

''You  are  kind,"  said  ant,   "Take  my  bless j.ng^   If  yov-.  ever 
wish  to  be  a  Siiiall,  small  thing  just  say  'from  a  man  to  an  ant', 
and  3^ou  will  bscoine  an  ant,'- 

r.ol   travelled  en   until  he  came  to  a  fair  country,  and  here 
he  entc:.'3d  the  service  of  the  Chief  as  a  herdsman.   In  this  lend 
there  dwel.t  a  moii.ster,  and  "ohe  only  v/ay  to  keep  it  frcn.  destroying 
towiiS  and  crops  was  for  ine  Chief  to  give  one  of  his  cLlldrei? 
to  the  mcns'cer  every  month,    'jfj    man  could  kill  the  monster, 
and  the  people  of  xhat  land  now  lived  in  fear,  for  the  Ciiief  had 
but  one  ohild  left.   She  was  the  best  and  most  beautiful  of  his 
danghT-ers,  and  as  she  v/a,3  his  favourite  he  had  kept  her  while  he 
could, 

Boi  changed  into  an  ant.   He  drev,'  close  to  the  monster  and 
ackedi 
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"Mlc,lity  laonntor,  is  it  true  tlxat  no  mnn  can  kill  you?"   The 
proud  creature  laupjied.   "Who  wants  to  kill  me  must  climb.  Garto 
Mountaint  and  kill  a  lion,  then  catch  the  eagle  there,  and  bring 
the  eagle's  egg  and  burst  it  on  my  head," 

Boi  went  away  and  considered  this:  and  when  he  saw  the 
Chief's  only  remaining  child  v/as  the  most  beautiful  young 
maiden  he  had  ever  seen,  he  made  up  his  mind.   That  night  he 
entered  her  room  as  an  ant  and  then  resumed  his  normal  form. 
She  vra.s  astonished  to  see  him  there,  but  since  he  v/as  a  hand- 
some youth  with  gentle  manners  she  was  not  alarmed, 

"Why  have  you  come?"  she  asked.   "My  father  must  not  see 
you  here,  or  he  will  kill  you I" 

As  he  gazed  upon  her  beauty  ho  fell  more  and  more  in  love; 
and  she,  in  turn,  was  drawn  strongly  to  him, 

"Next  month  you  must  die,"  he  said,  "Unless  the  monster  is 
somehow  killed;  and  I  possess  a  secret  whereby  he  may  be  killed. 
Give  me  strength  to  do  the  things  which  must  be  done," 

"How  shall  I  give  you  strength?" 

"Give  me  yoiir  love,  and  I  shall  not  fail," 

She  looked  into  his  eyes,  and  was  content  with  what  she  saw. 
She  rose  and  v/ent  to  him,   "I  give  you  my  love,"  she  said,   "Be 
strong,  be  brave;  I  know  you  will  not  fail," 

In  the  morning  Boi  changed  to  an  eagle  and  flew  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Garto  Mountain;  and  there  he  changed  into  a  lion.  He 
met  a  lion  there,  and  they  fought;  and  after  several  hours  of 
savage,  snarling  battle  Boi  found  that  he  had  won.   He  rested 
for  a  while  and  bathed  his  v/ounds;  then  he  changed  into  an  eagle 
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and  flevi   into    the   sky   to   fight  the   9n.glG  h.e   enw  there.      Three      ' 
times  tafLVK   eog].^-   hattered  h.i.i:i  to   earth;    each  tine  Poi  remembered 
the   love  H-hich  the   daughter  cf  the  ChieT  had  g:.-^'-en  him,    an-l   found 
the   strength  to  rise  and  fight  again.      Finally  he  killed  his 
enemy;    he  tore   its  bowels  operi,    and  with  the   egg  he   fotuid  he 
wearily    fj  ew  back  i;c   find  the  monster,     ^'/hen  he  fovjad  j.t  he 
cri.ed  out: 

•■Eo,  mcuistor?  1  come  from  G-arto  Mountain,  where  I  tcck:  an 
egg  fTcm.  tli3  b0  l.ly  of  an  eagle,  and  now  I  am  about  to  t]ircw  It 
on  yc^r  head!;'' 

The  monster  ran  rcrnd  and  round  in  the   forests  trying  to 
esca.pe,    tnt  I-'oi.  dropped  the   egg  on  his  head  and  destroyed  him. 

Poi  v;;-^dded  ■•;he  (;;hiei'r   dau/viter  and  iiiheritad  rich  lands, 
and   sent  icr  his  own  xjarents   to   come  and  live  \.^ith  him...      Jiut 
the   meiTiaio.  still  searches   for  him.    and  this  is  why  sometiraes 
a  handsome   J.ad  v/ho   goes   tc    sea  in  his   canoe   'Joes  not  ret'!:;r-np 

0,  JuUG grave 

'mo   hunter-'.-:  went  j.ntc  the  forest  one  night  with  speary, 
an.d  a  ha.rning  -jrand;  i.  gi'''"-  t-he-ii  ;;.ig:it.  xh^rj   v/ent  co  a  place 
where  animals  came  at  night  to  d;:i?-dr,  hid  themselves  in 
bushes  and  put  out  their  fire  stick.  They  held  their  spears 
in  readinc;n>:?  cUii;.  lioLened  inteivolj".   In  a  /.ittle  while  tJ:.i,y 
hoccd  an  an.l!r.--.,l  sav? 
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"I  smell  hot  charcoal," 

"You're  always  snellinp;  something,"  said  another. 
The  two  himterc  flung  their  spears  in  the  direction  of  the 
•vxDices:  but  when  they  looked  they  found  they  had  only  speared 
two  trees.   They  m.'arvelled  that  this  should  be — for  surely 
it  had  not  been  the  two  trees  v/hich  they  heard  talking. 

They  heard  the  voice  again,  as  soft  as  a  baby's  sigh: 
"If  you  listen,  you  c:'ui  hear  the  forest  talk," 
And  of  course  you  can, 

THE  ANTBAG  AND  THE  HUNTER 
A.  E.  Cooper 

There  is  a  little  animal  called  Antbag  who  lives  in  the 
palmnut  tree.   It  has  a  long  tail  and  a  round  body,  and  rolls 
up  into  a  tight  round  ball  when  an  enemy  approaches. 

One  day  a  hunter  went  out  to  hunt  meat,  and  he  took  his 
hunting  dog  with  him.   The  dog  had  bells  tied  around  his 
neck,  and  the  ringing  of  the  bells  vrould  show  which  way  the 
dog  was  running  in  the  forest:  for  the  huinter  was  a  suspicious 
man,  and  did  not  trust  his  dog. 

When  the  dog  spied  the  Antbag  up  in  the  tree  he  barked  and 
barked  and  rang  his  bells,  calling  to  his  master;  and  the 
Antbag  became  afraid  and  rolled  itself  up  into  a  ball,  ^iThen 
the  hunter  came  he  glanced  up  into  the  tree  but  could  not  see 
an  animal,  for  the  Antbag  looked  like  a  bunch  of  nuts;  and 
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he  scolded  the  dog,  called  it  a  fool,  and  went  to  hunt  in 
another  place „ 

Eux  the  dog  continued  barking,  and  another  hunter  came; 
this  second  hunter  gazed  long  and  carefully  into  the  tree, 
then  saw  the  AntToag  there  and  shot  it.  He  gave  the  dog  his 
share  and  vrv^nt  away;  and  the  dog  rejoined  his  hungry  master 
with  a  belly- full  of  meat. 

Senseless  men  will  often  scorn  the  sense  of  faithful 
friends, 

THE  TERRIBLE  END  OP  CATFISH 

Catfish  and  Rice  Bird  were  once  firm  friends.   One  day  Rice 
Bird  said: 

"I  just  saw  a  farmer  cut  a  hole  in  the  top  of  a  palmwine 
tree,  to  catch  wine  in  a  bowl.   Let  us  go  and  steal  some," 

"It  would  be  nice,"  Catfish  agreed,  "I  am  tired  of  always 
drinking  the  same  old  thing.  -But  you  Icnow  I  cannot  fly." 

"I  v;ill  lend  you  feathers,"  Rice  Bird  said. 

He  gave  Catfish  almost  half  his  feathers,  and  they  managed 
to  fly  up  to  the  top  of  the  wine  po.lm,  where  they  drank  wine. 
Then  Catfish  returned  to  the  river,  and  gave  Rice  Bird  back 
I   his  feathers.   Thereafter  they  v/ould  fly  up  to  the  palm  and 
drinlc  whenever  they  v/ished. 

There  cane  a  time  when  they  dranlc  too  m.uch.   They  became 
very, very  drunk,  so  drunlc  that  they  could  haxdly  move,  and 
while  they  vrere  lying  in  the  bowl  the  owner  of  the  wine  came. 
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He  began  to  climb  the  tree.   CatfiPh  and  Riop  Bird  stopped 

their  singing  and  listened.   The  farmer  climbed  closer.   They 

became  scared.  Rice  Bird  1-cnew  that  he  could  not  fly  now  v/ith 

only  half  his  feathers,  for  he  was  too  foolish  and  full  of 

wine:  so  he  pulled  his  feathers  from  Catfish,  despite  the 

tearful  protests  of  his  friend,  and  managed  to  flutter  away. 

Poor  Catfish  lay  there  helplessly  in  the  bowl,  sobbing 

» 

and  sobbing.   The  farmer  found  him  there ^  and  was  so 
astonished  to  find  a  fish  in  his  winebowl  at  the  top  of  a 
palm  that  he  almost  fell  down  again.   But  eventually  he  just 
shrugged,  carried  Catfish  home  and  put  him  in  a  pot  to  cook. 

As  Catfish  was  cooking  he  sadly  sang  a  song: 

"Sometimes  a  friend 

Does  not  intend 

To  help  one  faithfully 

Those  with  such  friends 

Will  meet  their  ends 

And  terrible  ends  they'll  be," 

THE  MAIKEN  TOO  WEDHED  A  SEA-rEMQN 
E,  Hairis 

Old  men  tell  of  a  noble  chief  who  possessed  a  daughter  of 
surpassing  grace  and  beauty,  and  called  Tola.   She  was  a 
maiden  both  talented  and  fair,  as  lovely  as  a  rising  moon 
and  tutored  well  in  wifely  skills,  as  was  the  custom  of  those 


times;  T^ut,  over— xjronri  of  hpr  i>orf notion  f^.n^l    rl^n-f  to  hor' 
father's  v;i.sli,  she  refused  to  narry  any  man  with  a  spot  or 
blemish  en  his  skin.. 

Her  father  sent  messengers  and  envoys  to  co\intries  near 
and  far,  ssarcliing  for  a  perfect  r.an   to  mate  his  perfect 
daughter;  from  far  and  near  came  princes,  chiefs,  the  so'cg 
of  chiefs J  great  warriors  and  youths  of  noble  birth  to  suffer 
close  inspection  and  in  turn  be  turned  av/a;-.   Many  tried  to 
hide  their  defects  bvt  in  this  they  failed:  for  Tola  had  a 
devoted  brotiier^  as  v/erped  and  ug].y  as  she  v/':s  beautifiil, 
and  cut  of  love  for  hci"  ho  'vould  change  himself  into  a  fly 
sind  sp;,"  the  imperfections  of  her  suitors. 

She  ra.fused  them  one  and  all,  for  oil  who  came  had  scars, 
or  mo.les,  or  rounds.,  cr  warts^  or  othe::  end  \v0v3e  things,.  And 
the  rate  cf  iziJrcqr-S.'ts-'i  Icre.  gnawed  tlie  hecrts  of  tiiose  who  saw 
her  5 

A  demon  v/hc  dweli-  i:i  the  ocean  depths  heard  of  Tola's 
exceeding  loveliness ,  and  macle  up  his  mind  to  have  her..  Using 
gui?ue  and  fine  persua^"iion  I12   Tjcrrowed  the  so.ft  and  fla\Tiess 
skin  cf  the  Sea  Goddest-j  "lersel.f,  and  Y.'ith  a  long  canoe  fuD.ly 
laden  vrlth  such  treasures  as  pearls  and  precious  shells  and 
sands  of  gold  he  ;:0iu:ne7eG  to   the  shore,. 

When  she  heard  anothe:c  rich  an;''  handsome  man  had  come  to 
seek  her  hand.  Tola  sent  he.r  brother  (es  a  f?.y)  to  see  if 
this  ne^v  stranger  had  spots,  or  seres,,  or  birthmorhs.  ''-ler 
brother  found  the  •".'■^■ranger  -preparing  himself  to  meet  the 
Chief,  dres3i:\g  ];im?elf  in  costly  clothes  and  ornrjnento  and 
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anoiiDtlne  himself  with  the  fr-uf.rant  juices  of  sweet  herbs. 
The  fly  buzzed  around  and  around,  searching  the  suitor's 
arms  and  legs,  belly  and  chest  and  back  for  even  the  smallest 
blemish;  but  the  skin  of  the  Sea  Goddess  had  none,  and  in 
deep  wonder  the  ugly  brother  returned  to  his  sister  to  report, 

"0  Sister,"  he  announced,  "this  stranger's  skin  is  perfect. 
There  is  no  pimple,  spot,  or  any  mark.   His  skin  is  v/hole  and 
pure,  and  beautiful  to  seel" 

"Then  he  is  the  first,"  she  said,  and  calmly  added:   "I 
shall  marry  him." 

But  her  brother  was  wise  beyond  his  years,  and  devotion 
for  her  sharpened  his  natviral  wit. 

"Beloved  sister,"  he  began,  "take  care*   Take  time]   There 
is  something  strange  about  this  man  I  cannot  yet  define.  He 
has  an  evil  air.   I  feel  he  is..,." 

"Be  quiet  I"  she  commanded  with  quick  temper,   "Who  are 
you  to  judge  a  perfect  man,  or  speak  against  him?  A  crooked, 
twisted,  harelipped  creature  such  as  you  should  learn  to 
keep  his  place.  And  besides,  "in  wistful  and  more  gentle 
tones,  "I  have  been  maiden  long  enough." 

The  demon  from  the  sea  entered  the  Chief's  great  court, 
splendidly  dressed  and  bearing  fine  presents  for  the  Chief; 
and  sadly  the  old  man  listened  to  the  young  and  handsome 
suitor.  At  length  he  said: 

"0  man,  it  seems  to  me  you  are  a  fine  and  worthy  fellow; 
but  my  daughter  will  not  have  you.   She  is  a  proud  and 
disobedient  girl,  and  nothing  I  can  say  will  help  you.   She 
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will  nob  raarry  you,  or  any  other  nan," 

But  at  that  muiaenU  To]  a  cane,  straight  rond   nlender  as  a 
palm,  exquisite  as  a  dewdrop  flaming  with  dawn's  early  light. 

"0  Father,  who  is  this  nan?" 

"He  is  a  prince  from  a  distant  land,  ny  daughter,  cone 
with  the  finest  gifts  and  asking  for  your  hand." 

When  she  saw  the  demon  to  be  more  than  twice  as  handsome 
as  those  who  cane  before,  her  heart  v;as  made  light  with  sudden 
love  and  she  said  at  once: 

"Then  give  my  hand,  0  Father,  and  let  him  nrj?ry  nel" 

The  Chief  rose  from  his  seat  in  joy  to  embrace  both  his 
daughter  and  the  demon.   He  shouted  for  his  heralds,  and 
proclaimed  a  Day  of  Days.   He  seated  the  stra.nger  at  his 
side  and  sent  urgent  messengers  through  the  land  to  lesser 
chiefs  to  attend  a  Week  of  Weeks;  the  city  dressed  in  gaiety 
and  splendour  for  a  festival  suipassing  any  festival  which 
ever  went  before.  From  towns  and  villages  men  cane  with 
gifts,  hunters  searched  the  forests  for  red  meat,  palms  v/ore 
tapped  for  wine,  great  cooking  fires  appeared  and  the  leading 
dancers  and  musicians  of  the  land  were  summoned  to  perform. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  lovely  Tola  was  married  to  the  demon 
from  the  Under  Sea.  And  her  uglj^  brother  grieved  alone,  and 
v/ondered  what  it  was  which  made  him  grieve. 

Now,  some  men  lie  and  others  shuffle  words,  but  this  I 
say  in  truth;  the  joyful  Chief  gave  the  married  couple  one 
whole  river  with  its  valley,  cattle  and  goats  which  ten  men 
could  not  co\mt,  and  not  one  town  but  two  whole  towns  of 
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servants.  And  yet  in  a  week  and  a  day  the  pair  departed  on 
their  journey  to  the  stranger's  'distant  land'. 

They  travelled  down  to  the  coast  and  entered  the  demon's 
long  canoe,  v/ith  silver  and  gold  and  treasures  which  the 
Chief  had  given  then;  and  as  he  paddled  to  sea  vT-ith  his  bride 
the  demon  sang  a. song: 

"Pa  Ma  wei  lei,  ma  ya  pa; 

Pa  Ma  a  lei!" 

The  name  of  the  demon  was  Pa  Ma,  and  the  song  he  sang  was: 

"Pa  Ma  is  going,  going  far  away; 

Pa  Ma  sings  farewell,  forever!" 

And  every  time  he  came  to  the  'wei'  part  he  paddled  more 
strongly,  as  people  do,  so  that  the  canoe  sped  swiftly  and 
more  swiftly  out  to  sea. 

When  they  were  fa.r  at  sea  and  winds  began  brushing  water 
from  the  waves,  he  said  magic  words  and  the  ocean  opened  to 
then:  much  to  Tola's  horror  and  despair  the  canoe  descended 
among  frightful  shadov/s  and  slimy  things  which  crav/led  and 
slitheredj  the  demon  shed  the  soft  silken  skin  of  the  Sea 
Goddess, 

He  was  hideous  to  look  upon,  a  scaley  thing  with  cruel 
eyes,   Tola  shrank  from  him  in  fear  and  disgust  and  tried 
to  run  away:  but  with  scabby  claws  he  seized  her,  dragged 
her  to  the  entrance  of  a  silent  cave,  and  into  the  dismal 
shadow- world  insj.de. 

Nights  passed.  Night  succeeded  night,  for  in  the  Under 
Sea  there  are  no  days,  there  is  not  sufficient  light.   The 
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daughter  of  tho  nnhlp  Ohip.f  fi-x:istGd  in   raurtal  fear  of  the 
ugly  demon,  ?:nd  of  the  shadov/y  shapes  which  v/atched  her  every 
move,  FcT  one  friend  was  the  mother  'of  the  demon,  who  one 
day  3aid  to  hen 

''Child,  yov  are  both  beaut j.ful  and  tender-he' Jrted;  what  are 
you  doing  here?  ^Rhj   did  you  cone?  My  son  is  cruel  and  wicked, 
much  more  sc  than  I:  many  are  the  girls  he  has  lured  here  from 
the  land.,. and  he  has  destroyed  and  devoured  then  all.   Surely 
this  will  be  your  fate,   I  fear  for  youl" 

From  this  moment  the  poor  bride  lived  in  hourly  fear  of 
death;  she  wept,  she  sobbed,  she  prayed,  she  would  not  eat; 
and  then,  after  days  of  sobbing,  weeping,  praying  and  not 
eating;  a  fly  buzzed  gently  by  her  face. 

A  fly?  But  there  were  no  flics  in  the  Under  Sea,   She 
ceased  her  weeping  and  looked  up  to  find  her  ugly  little 
brother  standing  by  her  side.   Her  eyes  grew  v/idc  in  wonder 
and  delight, 

"Oh,  beloved  brother!   Oh,  how  did  you  ...?" 

"Hush,  let  us  waste  no  time,"  he  urged  her.   "I  travelled 
with  you  in  the  canoe,  for  I  feared  something  evil  night 
happen  to  you.   I  have  discovered  the  demon's  magic  box.   The 
canoe  is  waiting.   It  is  tine  to  go  I" 

She  rose  and  went  v/ith  him.  EaOid    in  hand  they  ran  through 
dark  tunnels  curtained  with  waiving  seaweed,  tlirough  rocky 
places  where  sea-animals  on  thin  logs  clicked  and  scuttled, ^ 
and  past  the  gaping  mouths  of  caves,  and  cane  to  the  canoe. 
Her  brother  had  stolen  the  demon's  box  of  magic  secrets,  and 
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now  as  they  sat  in  the  canoe  he  said  certain  na^.ic  words  and 
the  canoe  bore  then  up  to  the  ocean  surface.   They  paddled  to 
land  sinking  the  demon's  song  hackv/ards,  and  every  time  they 
came  to  the  Vol'  part  they  paddled  more  strongly  than  "before, 
as  people  do,  so  that  the  canoe  sped  swiftly  and  more  sv/iftly 
to  shore. 

So  it  was  that  they  made  their  way  hack  to  their  ovm  land, 
where  they  were  received  with  grer.t  rejoicing.   The  Chief's 
family  held  a,  long  and  he.ppy  palaver  and  Tola  married  a  loyal 
and  devoted  warrior  of  her  father's  choice.   She  bore  many 
sons;  and  she  loved  and  respected  her  ugly,  twisted  little 
brother  for  the  strength  of  his  heaart  and  the  power  of  his 
chivalry. 


THE  TWO  CRIPPLES  V/HO  DECIDED  Oil  SUICIDE 
R.  Y.  Collins 

In  a  village  there  dwelt  two  young  men,  one  of  whom  v;as 
blind  a:;,d  the  other  lane.  As  companions  in  adversity  they 
would  ci   together  in  the  market  place  and  beg  for  food;  but 
the  Tioi-i:   fortunate  villagers  ordered  then  to  leave  and  find 
their  living  in  another  place. 

The  olind  man  used  his  sound  legs  to  carry  his  friend 
into  the  forest,  and  the  lame  man  used  his  eyes  to  direct 
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his  comrjanion  alonr  tho  i-u.-ul .   Wh pn  him^^x-  cane  -to  then  the 
lame  man  saw  a  bowl  of  palm  oil  in  a  tree,  and  instx-ucted 
his  blind  friond  to  climb  up  and  steal  it, 

Ihe   blind  man  climbed  the  tree  and  took  the  bov/1,  but  fell 
with  it,  so  that  the  two  man  were  soaked  in  the  stolen  oil: 
and  they  discussed  what  they  should  do. 

"If  people  find  us  they  v;ill  kill  us,"  said  one,  "for  we 
have  stolen  oil." 

"It  is  little  difference  whether  we  are  killed  or  starved 

to  death,"  observed  the  other. 

a 

"Ours  will  be /cruel  and  bloody  death,"  the  first  insisted, 

"if  people  find  us  here." 

"Then  since  we  must  die  anyway,  let  us  drown  ourselves," 
ThejT"  both  agreed  to  this,  and  went  down  to  the  river. 
When  the  lame  man  sav/  the  dark  and  uninviting  waters  he  felt 
a.fraid;  but  he  also  saw  a  large  stone  at  his  feet,  and  said  to 
-his  companions 

"I  v.all  be  the  first  to  jump  into  the  river," 
"Well  and  good,"  the  blind  man  said,   "I  bid  you  fond 
farewell;  we  will  meet  in  heaven  or  in  hell." 

The  lame  man  then  took  the  heavy  stone  and  threw  it  in 
the  river.  There  was  a  loud  splash,  and  then  silence.  The 
blind  man  waited  for  some  time,  and  a  thought  came  to  his 
mind:  when  a  man  drovms  in  a  river  one  usually  hears  the 
soimds  of  struggling;  yet  I  have  heard  but  a  single  splash. 
Has  my  friend  jiomped  in,  or  did  he  only  cast  a  stone?  I  do 
not  wish  to  die  alone. 
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Now,  the  Spirit  of  the  rivex'  wae  lonkin/j.  on   this  scene 
With  some  amusement,  but  neither  of  the  men  could  know  this. 
The  "blind  man  heard  a  sli^'.ht  sound  at  his  side,  and  beat  in 
that  direction  with  his  stick.   He  hit  his  friend.   They 
started  fighting.   They  rolled  about  ujoon  the  river  banlc, 
scratching,  hitting,  kicking,  biting,  till  dust  arose  in 
clouds  and  small  creatures  fled  in  fear.   The  River  Spirit 
laughed  and  laughed,  for  such  a  thing  he  had  not  seen  in 
years;  and  with  a  word  he  gave  the  blind  man  sight,  and 
healed  the  lame  man's  legs* 

When  the  two  men  realized  what  had  taken  place  they  were 
once  more  friends;  they  returned  to  their  village  and 
laboured  side  by  side  for  a  whole  year.   The  fruit  of  their 
labours  they  offered  as  a  giant  sacrifice  on  the  river  bank, 
and  lived  in  happiness  and  wealth  until  they  died. 


THE  BEUJE 

The  Belle  are  sandwiched  between  the  Loma,  Gola  and  Band! 
tribes  in  the  northwest  Liberian  hinterland,  and  though  this 
tribe  is  v;ell  isolated  from  the  Kru  group  in  general,  the 
Horef.u  of  Folkways  describes  the  language  and  customs  of  the 
Belle  as  bearing  a  distinct  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Kru 
triboE  to  the  south  and  east.   There  is  other  equally  convincing 
evidence  that  the  Belle  are  blood-brothers  of  the  Kru,  Grebe, 
Bassa,  Krahn  and  Dey,  and  indeed  it  is  said  that  the  founder 
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of    the    Bol  1  F>     li-n,rt    w^r.    rx    pri-nrx.+,    Bnr^nq    hnn tor 


Tin   WAY  OP  A  WO:vIALJ»S  TONGUE 
D,  M„  Longs 

A  c^jrtain  ]p;nter  was  married  to  a  lazy  and  fpia-rr'^l  norae 
v.'one.ij.  whoso  acid  tongue  made  him  most  -unhappy.   His  meals  were 
always  dirty  and  the  children  were  never  clean.   The  himter 
searched  the  forests  every  day  for  food  and  neat,  but  his 
laz3^  wife  was  never  satisfied  and  her  tongue  was  always  wagging, 

"Good-for-nothing-fool!"  she  would  rant,  "I-work-ry-fingers- 
to-tho-'bone-cooking-food-and-and--cleaning-house-and-you-never- 
tharJr-me- you- ;iust-"idle-in~  the- for  est  s-I'or- side- and-tired-of- 
worl-r-I-wj  t'h-yor'  "c^-;"" "d-and- another- wife™ to- do- the- wo rk-v/e-need- 
ano  til  Gr-wonan-in-i;he-house  „ " 

'i'he  himter  agreed  to  find  another  w.ife  and  he  went  visiting 
the  young  girls,  but  all  of  then  seened  to  be  already  promised 
to  other  iiien.   Discouraged,  he  returned  to  his  v/ife  and  admitted 
he  had  failed;  she  scolded  him  and  jeor^-fl  at  him,  saying  the 
young  girls  showed  good  sense  in  refusing  to  marry  such  a  worth- 
less man. 

The  hianter  was  a,nno3'ed,  both  by  his  own  failure  to  find  a 
second  wife  and  by  the  bitterness  of  his  woman's  tongue.   He 
began  staying  away  from  home  longer  and  longer,  and  going  fur- 
ther and  further  each  day  into  the  forest.   One  day  he  sat  to 
rest  beneath  a  tree  and  said; 

''Ch,  I  wish  I  had  a  better  woman.   Is  it  better  to  live 
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.1n  m1  nfii"y  or*  Lu  '^^n    f1.>vrii.  r)oT^  ■i'^.  i>o;i.uuV" 

One  of  the  Forest  Spirits  heard  tho  him'.'ir'r!  wi^h,  and 
since  he  v/as  a  f^.ood  and  honest  nan  she  appeared  before  him  in 
a  f.ree-gree  bush,  in  her  usual  monlcey  form. 

"You  see  I  an  a  monkej''/'  said  the  Spirit  to  the  hunter, 

"So  I  see.   i'es  indeed,  it  is  a  monkey  which  I  see." 

'Ihe  mcjrJrey  shivered  and  gre'.v  misty,  an.d  slov/ly  changed 
into  a  maiden — such  a  rare  f?.nd  lovely  naiden  that  the 
hunter's  heart  y-velled  and  swelled  with  sudden  love, 

■'I  would  like  to  bo  your  wife,"  she  said,  but  I  fear  the 
shame  that  you  ni^ht  bring  on  ne  by  telling  people  I  am  just 
an  ape." 

"I  swear  I  \7ould  not|"  cried  the  hunter..   "Oh,  promise  to 
be  my  wife  and  I  swear  I  v-/ill  not  toll  a  single  personi" 

''Then  I  will  be  yoiir  7vife,"  she  said,   "Youj?  second  wife, 
I  know,,   But  if  yov.   should  ever  tell  my  secret  you  will  lose 
me... Give  me  a  kola  nut;  that  will  be  your  gift  to  me," 

The  hvjiter  quickly  fc-and  her  a  kola  nut,  and  she  kept  it. 
Her  Zoe  name  was  Kelm,  bi;.t  her  common  name  was  Tabe,  wliich 
means  yam.   In  £,reat  hap'piness  the  hun.ter  took  her  hom.e  and 
shov;ed  her  to  his  wife, 

"Tills  girl  has  agreed  to  be  my  second  wife,"  he  said.   "Be 
kind  to  herj' 

"■^iliere  did  you  get  her?"  asked  his  wife, 

"She  comes  from  another  place.   You  asked  me  to  take 
another  wife  to  help  you.   This  is  she," 
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"BijA/  VfV.nre    r\ir{    yoi)    ffit,    hei'?'' 

"p3:on  3;>TP'^'Ar'hp-rp.  oTr.n^  >n,)t  h;;x-o.   r.}T:i  w.m  Vipl.p  you  with. 
your  vroirk.   Be  kind  to  lier„" 

The  huntvsr  wcul.i  not  tell  hj.s  ^vife  v/h.ere  he  had  found 
Tabej  and  the  Girl  herself  ref-jsed  to  say   anythinp,  ahout  it. 
But  in  all  o+Ler  x'^.ja   yhe  v^/as  willing  and  obedient:  she  cooked 
food  well,  0'i.rel  for  hor  hu3"'oand'3  children,  cleaned  the  house 
and  plar^ted  rlc;e=   The  head-wi.fe  vv^as  lazy  and  did  nothing. 
She  pat: sec  her   day3  a>)usj.n{j,  and  c^colding  the  beautiful  3-oung 
Tahe  whi].o  the  liunter  was  away,  and  every  nifht  she  asked  her 
husband  where  he  had  found  his  second  wife;, 

One  evening  s'le  prepared  palm  v/ine  and  gave  it  to  him  to 
drinkj  and  when  they  went  to  bed  she  was  nice  to  him  and  made 
him  happ3'„  -.vhich  was  not  a  usual  thJur;,  Again  she  asked  him 
what  the  secret  was,  and  finally  he  told  her, 

"She  w-sc  a  mon^^ey  ji;  the  forest,  but  •'^hf^rigeC  into  a  girl," 

'Jiien  se^^eral  days  had  passed  and  Tabe  Vv'as  busy  pounding 
dumboy  In   a  i.^ortar,  the  h.c'idwifo  kickel  over  a  bov/l  of  rice 
and  snapp'-yj? 

"?i/'cnan,  nick  up  thai;  r5.cc'!'' 

Tabc  gathered  th.3  rice , 

"^^ov."-  scratch  mjr  bock^' 

Table  scratched  her  back. 

'•?Tcw  wj.p'^  ra;"  breath  from  th.e  air*'' 

Tabe  hesit:.'! -icT,  and  the.n  asked; 

"Good  "^'oman,  how  can  I  wipe  your  breath  from  the  air?" 
The  woman  beccjae  angry. 
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"Tou-npelftss-^stripld-fool-a-tirl!"    she    scolderl,      "I-slav-e- 

and~drvid£e-and"-vvork~jTiy'-flnf,erG-to-t]:iG-borie-'but-hov/~can-I-po£sibly- 
ruii-the--houag--\;hcn--ti)y~VTOrt]ile  GG-husband-- insist  s-on-brincing'- 
inorLk:e3''s-'in't  o-  tho-hcnis  ?  '• 

The   bea-jitiii;!  ITabe   gave  a  terrible   cry  of  despair  and 
ran  into   the  forest,     \7hen  the  h-onter  came  hone  he   asked: 

"?Jo.-nan,    where   is  Tabe?" 

"She  h?.s  gone  into  the  forest  to  be  idle,  e.s  usual,"  she 
said.  The  hvnter  saw  a  kola  nut  lying  on  the  groiuid.  It  v/as 
an  old  nut,    and  looked  fanilieir, 

'UYhose   is   this  kola  nut?'-   he  asked, 

Trj.3n  the  hvdrter  Icnev:  at  once  what  hs.d  happened.     He 
slew  his  wife  with  a   single  blow  and  v/ent   into   the   forest  to 
search  for  Tabe,     Ke   asked  all   the  monkeys   if  they  had  seen 
her,    but  they  or.ly  chattered  and  cracked  nutSo      The  hvn.ter 
wardered   -Gnrough  the  ic'.'ast  for  many  daiys  and  nights,    and  then 
died  of  a  broken  heart e 

^Jevcr  ixj.p^v/ft  a  vroir.an's  tongae  to   rest,    for  women's  "i^orgues 
h^.ve   leg?  and  i?im.  ahou'-.'o 


11^    J,   I;e;anis 

T.'^hen  h^j/jgrj  poascn  came  Spider  and  his  wife  grew  very 
thino   One  da3'"  as  Spider  was  searching  for  food  in  the  forest 
he  came  on  a  little  stream,  and  here  he  met  a  man  v/ho  said! 
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"Tf  yn-j  '."h?r-+1e  tho  r-r.^c^    o.f  th--^  PR-iipoi-  P.^r-rl  thvee  tines 

I  will  s-upply  yoii  with  all  the  food  you  v/ant,  and  you  can 
coins  here  as  often  as  you  wish.   But  never  eat  the  kernel  of 
a  palm  nut  hsrd'c,-' 

Spider  quickly  whistled  the  Pepper  Bird's  song  three _ time b, 
and  all  kinds  of  food  appeared  before  him.   He  ate  and  ate 
till  he  could  eat  no  more,  then  went  hone  empty-handed  and 
abused  his  wife  because,  she  hr.d  no  food  for  hin^, 

Spicier  went  to  the  stream  tv/o  or  tliree  tines  every  day; 
he  became  fai;,  and  his  wife  v;ondered  vihy.      She  sou(?ht  the 
advice  of  a  m.edicine  man.  and  the  medicine  man  told  her  what 
she  should  dc , 

.She-  boiled  a  piece  of  elephant  skin,  and  when  she  gave  it 
to  her  husband  sh'i  sa,id  an  elephant  had  been  killed  in  a 
distan\'  place.   Greedy  opider  ate  the  skin  and  hurried  away 
to  find  the  elephant j  fcr  elephant  meat;  is  £rcod  to  ea.t  and 
gxo~ii   m  lar^e  quanti'cies.  \7hile  he  was  awaj-  his  wife  v/ent 
to  the  stream,  on  the  ::iedicine  man's  advice,  and  Vv'histled  the 
son£  of  t;h3  Pepper  Bird  three  times.   She  filled  her  house 
with  food,  then  broke  tli^  magic  law  by  eating  the  kernel  of 
a  palm,  rait  near  the  stream ^ 

Spider  searched  fcr  days  and  found  no  elephant,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  was  no  elephant  to  find,  and  half 
cra^y  with  hiinrer  he  hurried  to  his  home.  VJhen  he  came  to 
the  stream  he  Aiiistled  the  son^r,  of  the  Pepper  Bird  three  tines, 
but  nothing  happenedo  He  Vv'histled  more  loudly.   He  whistled 
as  loudly  as  he  possibly  could,  but  the  stream  just  caftf,  its 
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song  and  licthi-nc,  3ba.pperied. 

Spider  sadly  went  homft  and  be;/^.ed  h\n   v/lfp  fur    food;  but 
as  hei"  children  had  died  frox-n  h-'in^-'er  oeveral  days  before  she 

was  feelinf  very  ang;!Sy  with  her  husband.   She  beat  him  with 
a  stick  and  he  ran  av/ay.   She  told  him  never  to  cone  back. 
Early  next  nomine  Spider  lay  dov/n  outside  the  house,  pre- 
tending to  be  dead.  His  wife  found  hira,  and  thinking  he  was 
dead  she  buried  him  a  little  way  from  the  kitchen.   Spider  lay 
in  the  ground  un.til  night  fell,  then  climbed  inside  the  kitchen 
and  ate  all  the  food  he  could. 

He  did  this  every  night  until  his  wife  began  to  wonder 
who  was  stea.ling  the  food  at  night.   She  v/ent  to  the  medicine 
man,  and  on  his  advice  she  made  a  boy  from  beesv/ax  and  left 
him  in  the  kitcln.oii.   Spider  came  again  that  night,  and  as  ho 
was  eating  he  sav/  the  boy, 

'■7'hat  are  yo>A.   doing  in  here?"  he  demanded.   "Are  you  a 
thief?'- 

The  '.vax  bey  d?d  not  ancv/ar,  so  Spider  clapped  his  face. 
Spider's  ha^id  stuck,  ^'o  tried  to  Q<~/i;  his  hand  free;  out  his 
other  hand  stuck  too,  and  so  did  all  his  feex.  He  was  still 
"Oh.vre  in  the  morning  vrhon  his  wife  came.  She  seised  a  stick 
and  threvShed  him  ur.til  he  bled,  but  finally  he  managed  i;o 
struggle  free  of  the  wax  and  sciirried  up  the  wall  of  the  hut 
to  hide  high  in  the  ceilings 

And  Spider  is  fjtill  there  today,  catching  flies  and 
insects^  frightened  to  come  dovmo 
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SFIBKR,    T-'ROPATiP,  ATJD  LTPtHTKHTG  BUG 
S.  Mitchall 

Leopard  is  fond  of  fish,  and  once  he  built  a  water  fence 
across  a  stream  and  set  fish  traps  therein.  V/ith  this  simple 
but  clever  device  he  caught  many  fish,  and  hiinger  v/as  a  stranger 
to  his  house.   It  happened  that  Spider  heard  of  this,  and  one 
night  he  called  on  lightning  Bug. 

"I  know  of  a  place,"  he  said,  "where  we  can  find  many  fish, 
and  easily,  but  they  must  be  caught  at  night.   Therefore  bring 
your  light,  and  let  us  go," 

Lightning  Bug  agreed  to  this,  and  they  went  to  the  water 
fence, 

"These  are  leopard's  traps,"  said  Lightning  Bug, 

"Fish  belong  to  those  who  find  then,"  Spider  answered. 

They  collected  all  the  fish  and  went  away;  but  Spider,  bein^ 
greedy,  gave  very  few  to  Lightning  Bug.  Each  night  for  a  v/eek 
they  went  to  the  traps,  and  finally  there  cane  a  night  when 
Spider  decided  to  keep  all  the  fish  for  hinself .  Lightning 
Bug  protested,  but  Spider  held  to  his  decision;  therefore 
the  little  fly  resolved  to  teach  some  manners  to  his  greed3'' 
friend.  V7ith  his  light  he  led  him  to  Leopard's  house,  and 
Spider,  thinking  it  v;as  his  own,  walked  in  through  the  door  and 
said: 

"0  wife,  here  are  some  more  of  Leopard's  fish." 

Then  he  saw  Leopard  sitting  by  the  fire,  staring  at  hin 
with  big  eyes;  and  Leopardess  lying  on  the  bed,  staring  at  hin 
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with  big  eyes;  and  the  two  younc  leopards,  who  had  ceased  their 
playing  and  were  staring  at  hin  with  sr.iall-big  eyes.   Leopard 
rose  to  his  feet  and  cleared  his  tliroat, 

"So  you  are  the  thief 2"  he  growled.   Spider  trembled  with 
fear,  and  dropped  the  fish.  He  moved  quietly  tov/ards  the  door, 
and  leopard  sprang.  He  missed  his  nark,  and  Spider  scurried  out 
of  the  house  and  fled  into  the  night:  and  not  daring  to  go  hone 
he  went  fa.r  into  the  forest  and  made  a  house  of  banana  leaves. 
He  lived  in  the  forest  for  some  tine,  and  one  da,y  Leopard 
chanced  to  find  the  house.  He  looked  carefully  at  the  leaves, 
walked  twice  around  the  house,  and  sniffed  inside  it^  No  one 
wa,s  at  hone, 

"It  must  be  Spider's  hone,"  he  said.   "Fat,  lazy,  thieving 
Spider,   I  will  wait  for  hin.  We  shall  have  a  talk,"  He  crept 
inside  the  house  and  wa.lted  for  Spider  to  return.   But  Spider 
saw  the  narks  of  Leopard's  feet,  and  noticed  that  the  narks  led 
into  his  banana-leaf  house  and  did  not  cone  out  again.   He 
thought  that  Leopard  night  be  waiting  inside  for  hin,  so  he  went 
a  little  way  off  and  cried  out: 

"Ho,  my  banana-leaf  hoiisej" 

There  v/as,  of  course,  no  answer, 

"Ho,  ny  banana-leaf  house  I" 

Spider  waited  a  little  while,  and  then  renarked  quite 
loudly: 

"Here  is  a  strange  thing.  Every  day  when  I  cone  home  I  call 
to  ny  little  house,  and  it  ansv/ers  ne.   But  toda.y  it  does  not 
answer.   Can  it  be  because  some  enemy  is  inside?  I  will  try 
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again.. .  ."Oh,  r^y   hnnnn.n^n  pnf  housed' 

Leopard  cleared  his  throat  nncl    triori  to  say  in  a  banana-leaf 
voice: 

"Ho,  Spider,  welcome  hone  J" 

Spider  laughed  and  laughed,  for  now  he  knew  for  certain 
that  leopard  was  in  his  house. 

"Just  sit  there,  foolish  Leopard,"  he  called  cut.  He  ran 
far,  far  away  -until  he  came  to  the  house  of  Man*,  and  since 
Leopard  could  not  come  here  he  crept  inside  and  there  he  lived, 
and  still  lives  to  this  day. 


WHY  BRIDG-ES  ARE  BUILT  IN  SECRET 
L.  Nelson 

Long  before  white  men  were  known  in  the  land  there  lived  a 
rich  v/oman  by  the  name  of  Sagba  Massa.   Sagba  possessed  a  certain 
magic  ring  which  she  always  wore  on  her  hand;  with  this  ring 
she  could  summon  and  control  the  power  of  spirits  and  forest 
devils,  and  her  clan,  v/hora  she  riiled,  prospered  accordingly. 
Her  lands  yielded  abimdant  crops,  rein  fell  v/hen  rain  was 
needed,  and  evil  beings  who  walked  in  the  niglit  left  her 
people  alone. 

The  Chief  of  Sagba' s  tribe,  a  wise  old  nan  called  Mana 
Kpaka,  sent  messages  throiigh  the  land  requiring  lesser  chiefs 
and  clan  leaders  to  assemble  at  his  town  for  a  conference  con- 
cerning tribal  welfare.   Sagba  Massa  sot  out  on  her  journey  to 
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this  town,  and  on  the  way  she  v/as  obli£',ed  to  cross  the  Yaajah 
River,  While  crossing  in  a  canoe  she  sav/  a  beautiful  woraan 
sitting  on  a  rock,  and  v;ondered  who  she  v/ae,  A  moment  later  the 
woman  disappeared,  and  Sagha,  whose  hand  was  trailing  lightly 
in  the  water,  suddenly  felt  her  magic  ring  drav.'n  gently  from 
her  finger. 

She  cried  out  in  alarm  and  peered  dovni   into  the  shining 
water,  but  ?av/  nothing  there.   The  beautiful  v/oman  v/ho  sat  on 
the  rock  had  been  a  river  spirit,  and  doubtless  it  v/as  she  who 
had  stolen  the  precious  ring,   Sagba  made  camp  on  the  river 
bank  and  called  up  her  best  diviners  to  discover  what  she  must 
do:  the  diviners  read  their  sands  and  gave  her  their  advice. 

Three  men  were  brought  from  distant  places.   One  of  them  had 
power  over  water.   The  second  had  power  over  light  and  could 
see  into  the  very  hearts  of  mountains.   The  third  had  power  over 
earth,  and  could  crush  the  biggest  rocks  to  powder  in  his  hands, 
Sagba  Massa  paid  them  well  and  coiTunanded  them  to  find  her  ring. 

The  first  man  tipped  the  river  on  its  side. 

The  second  man  saw  the  ring  hidden  within  a  rock  which  lay 
on  the  river  bed. 

The  third  man  lifted  the  rock  and  broke  it,  and  having  found 
the  ring  he  gave  it  back  to  Sagba.   She  went  to  the  conference 
called  by  Mana  Kpaka,  and  when  retijirning  she  decided  to  build 
a  bridge  across  the  Yaajah  River,  a  bridge  which  woiold  nov/here 
tovich  the  water. 

With  the  aid  of  her  ring  a  number  of  spirits  v/ere  summoned 
and  they  were  told  to  build  a  bridge  from  barJc  to  bank  in  such 
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a  way  that  nen   who  crossed  nlghx  he  beyond  the  reach  of  niBchle- 
vous  river  spirits.   The  spirits  said  they  would  worl:  by  night, 
but  men  nust  work  by  da;y ,   Trusted  nen  were  called  upon  bo  build 
the  bridge  by  day;  and  the  spirits  thi-ev/  building  nedicrne  on  then 
so  that  they  v/ou].d  bui.ld  well  and  nake  no  error.   The  spirits  se- 
lected two  large  trees  on  opposite  banl-rs,  and  svAmg  stout  lines 
of  cane  and  vines  across  the  river  from  tree  to  tree;  but  they 
only  worked  by  night,  when  no  one  was  about.  The  non  used  secret 
knots  and  the  cunning  of  their  medicine  to  v/ea,V3  a  slender  foot- 
walk  between  the  hanging  ].ines;  the^''  only  worked  by  day,  and  no 
man  who  was  not  one  of  them  Vi^as  p emitted  to  be  there. 

Thus  'uhe  first  sv.spension  bridge  was  built,  and  now  the 
manner  of  this  work  is  a  closely  guarded  secret  handed  on  from 
fathei-  -co  son„   The  secret  is  only  kncv/?i  to  spirit:--!  and  selected 
groups  of  m^ri,  and  s-nyc'iie  '-Ise  who  txies  f.o   watch  is  killed, 

IIC^'  T31^  irjJiG   OT?  TKS  MGi^ZSYS  HSCAME  TimiH  SLkT^ 
JL   Joiniscn 

5irhen  the  vv'orld  was  made  all  the  various  kinds  of  animals  had 
their  kings,  but  the  monkeys  were  so  foolish  and  disobedient 
that  Glc/god  gave  them,  a  special  King  called  Quilpu-nine, 
Quilpu-nine  was  a  bird  v/ith  grey  hair  on  his  head:  Slcygod  placed 
him  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  where  nobody  coiiLd  see  hin. 

Tile  ncnlc-dy-people  were  afraid  of  the  ThJ.ng-in-the-hole-in- 
the-ground;  since  no  one  had  ever  seen  it  tuid  its  voice  was  so 
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loud  and  harsh,  it  was  thought  to  be  sone  powerful  devil-god  and 

all  the  monkeys  respected  and  obeyed  hin.   It  was  the  custom  of 

> 

those  times  for  the  aniinals  to  rtrider  tribute  to  their  kings, 
giving  their  tost  food  to  then  and  honouring  then  with  gifts;  so 
Quilpu-nine  lived  well,  growing  sleek  and  fat  on  nuts  and  succul- 
ent fruits  and  the  choicest  of  forest  fare. 

But  there  came  a  tine  of  famine  in  the  forest,  and  although 
the  monkey-people  tried  to  bring  rich  foods  to  Quilpu-nine  as 
usual,  they  found  this  increasingly  difficult  to  do.   In  tine  the 
grey-haired  bird  cane  to  feel  the  fanine  too,  and  one  day  when 
the  older  monloys  were  away  secirching  for  last  season's  nuts  and 
withered  fruit  he  cane  forth  fron  his  hole  and  stole  the  little 
food  the  monkey-children  had, 

Wnen  the  nonkey-fathers  and  nonkey-nothers  cane  back  to  their 
homes  and  children  they  were  astonished  to  learn  that  their  king 
was  merely  a  grey-haired  bird:  they  pulled  hin  fron  his  hole,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  be  their  slave ^   One  can  often  hear  the  monkey- 
people  laugh.ing  in  the  forest,  and  that  is  because  they  still 
renenber  that  a  grey-haired  bird  cal.led  Quilpu-nine  was  fomex-ljj 
their  kLngo 

TIE  DESMO]S  i\i:r)  THE  I-EER 
A,  Nimley 

Deer  had  her  hone  in  a  pleasant  forest  glade  close  to  a  tall 
Desnode,  or  Dicot  tree.  No  grass  grew  near  the  Desmode,  and  the 
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gro-ond  there  wa.q  quite  hare:  one  f^r.y  Deer  saw  that  her  tracks  were 
plainly  visible  on  this  bare  grourd,  and  fearing  a  hunter  night 
notice  then  she  said  to  the  Desnnde? 

"Good  friend,  please  cover  ny  tracks  with  yora?  leaves," 

The  Desnode  refused  to  do  this, 

"I  beg  3^ou,  cover  my  tracks.   Sone  hijnter  nay  see  then  there 
and  kiiov;  this  place  to  be  ny  hone,  and  so  kill  ne," 

"Whether  you  live  or  die  is  no  concern  of  nine,"  the  Desnode 
said. 

"Then  so  be  it,''  the  L'^er  e::clain9i,  "But  that  thing  which 
kills  ne  xvill  kill  you  too," 

"You  are  foolish,  Deer,"  said  an  O.veh  bu.sh  nearby,  '"and 
you.r  life  is  shadowed  by  fcclish  fears.  Ko  hunter  will  cone 
here,/' 

"Ifien   eat  anjj.-nals.  "  De'-:r  protested,  "and  thcj'"  also  cut  dovm 
trees.   If  nj   tracks  betray  us  alll.„  then  don't  blane  ne," 

Some  days  later  a  hunter  discovered  ths  tracks  of  Deer,  and 
he  saw  that  she  "walked  often,  and  slept,  close  to  the  Desnode, 
He  waited  in  hiding,  and  killed  Deer  whsn  she  cane,  then  carried 
the  neat  arjd  the  skin  back  to  hi 3  tovm.   The  Chief  t'-iere  said; 

"That  is  a  very  fine  skin  you  have.   let  a  tree  be  cut,  and 
we  v/ill  nalce  a  drin," 

"0  Chief,"  the  h'lnter  said,  "there  is  a  Desnode  at  the  place 
where  I  killed  the  deer,  and  the  wood  of  B.esnode  is  fine  for 
naking  druiaSc" 

"Such  wood  holds  a  pleasant  tone,"  the  Chief  agreed.   '-Then 
let  this  J:)oEnud3  be  cut,"  Woodsnen  went  to  cut  the  Desnode  tree. 
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and  noticed  ilie  Os\g}\   Vjola  r..e.ar'1.7.   TVicy  said: 

"Vi^e  also  must  Lave  rosir.;  to  rub  on  the  skin  of  the  dran. 
Let  us  tal<:e  this  Ovveh  bush,  for  the  rosin  it  has  is  good." 

The  Oweh  bush  was  also  cut  and  taken  to  tovm  with  the  Des- 
mode.   The  drun  was  nade,  using  the  skin  of  Deer,  the  wood  of 
Desnode,  and  the  rosin  of  Oweh  bush.  Deer  quarrelled  with 
Desnode  ez.i6.   Ov/eh  and  abused  then  both:  and  when  the  drua  v/aa 
beaten  the  echoes  of  their  quarrel  filled  the  air. 


Ti]r.  RJI^.SGiT  ■W-:Y  CHICICENS  SCPJIICH 
'•7.  Ricks 

Tala  the  Lion  was  king  of  the  an.inals  in  the  tine  v/hen  all 
anina,ls  lived  together  in  peace ,-.  Diu-'ing  a  tine  of  great  fanine 
when  everyone  was  sta^r/ing,  Yala  decreed  that  the  bodies  of  those 
who  di^d.  should  be  cooked  ar.d  eaten  Irj   the  living,  in  order  that 
the  living  night  su-rvive^ 

G-randnother  Chicken  v.'as  the  first  to  r^ic,  and  the  chickens 
nourned  her  pascj'.ng  but  locked  forward  to  the  feast.   The  bodv 
of  Grandxiother  Chicken  was  cooked  by  the  o  Lher  eninals,  and  since 
her  body  v/as  so  snail  a  quantity  of  comhusks  was  added  to  the 

i 

neat,   '  ._£c."^Ar4j  1  >  the  chickens'  share  with  a  j.iberal  pile  of 
husks  before  giving  it  to  thenic 

The  chickens  took  their  share,  a.nd  v/ondered  why  their  bowl 
wa.s  full  of  husks;  they  could  see  no  neat.   Tor  a  little  tine 
they  pecked  at  the  husks,  pausing  often  to  glance  at  the 
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gravy  and  neat  the  anlnals  hcd,  and  finally  in  disgust  they 
gave  their  bov/l  to  Jackal.   Jackal  knew  v/here  the  neat  was: 
he  scratched  av;ay  the  husks  and  ate  the  richer  fare  he  found 
beneath,  while  the  chickens  watched  a.nazedc 

Ever  since  that  day  all  chickens  have  taught  their  children 
to  search  "beneath  everything  they  ate,  telling  then  that  the 
best  things  of  life  are  often  well  concealed. 
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1-ia.T  PiaO  -LAZE   TEG-^ 


In  the  days  of  long  ago  thore  was  a  c ex- tain  nmall  waLerhole 
where  cloves  v^ent  to  bathe,  and  the  Vai  people  who  lived  near  that 
place  called  it  Filing  See,  or  Doves'  Kolo,,  Kcyj  and  more  doves 
cane  to  sing  and  splash,  so  that  the  .  roc!l ;  became  crowded  and  other 
holes  were  made.  Every  tine  the  Big  Rains  came  the  holes  v;ould 
become  larger,  and  at  length  they  were  all  joined  together  as  a 
lake.   Through  manj'-  generations  the  name  Piling  See  has  turned 
into  rise, 

The  lake  has  SGvera.1  islands.  The  smallest  one  is  known  as 
Poo,  meaning  Pigeon,  for  the  colony  of  pigeons  which  lives  there. 

Kafatin  Island  io  in  the  middle  of  the  lake;  a  certain  Vai 
source  states  that  when  canoes  coming  doviTxi  to  the  sea  reached  this 
island  the   crev's  would  rejoice,  for  h'?lf  t}i3  trip  was  done;  they 
would  exclaim  '/"afa',  meaning  'Halfway',  However,  the  EiJireau  of 
Pollcways  points  out  that  Raifa  in  Vai  means  'ox'er  and  above',  or 
'to  cheat  a  person',  so  this  theory  of  name-origin  is  open  to 
doubt  a 

The  father  of  the  islands  is  a  sacred  island  named  Boeba, 
"0."m92"  of  the  ViTorld^'o  Boeba  moves  about  the  lake  as  it  v/ishes, 
and  if  a  canoe  chances  to  be  on  the  lake  when  the  island  moves,     ! 
canoe  and  ever   are  lost  forever  in  the  waters.   If  anyone  points 
a  finger  at  this  sacred  island  he  dies  at  once,  No  canoes  go  to 
it,  and  anyone  who  defiles  the  waters  near  it  disappecvs  Inaediatsj" 
ly^  Boeba  is  feared  a,nd  respected,  and  left  very  much  alone'. 
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Masatin  Island  is  the  largest  of  all  and  hae  its  nane  from 
Masa,  the  first  woman  to  farn  on   it. 

In  former  times  Piso  lake  had  a  fine  strong  voice  for  singing 
songs;  on   peaceful  evenings  it  would  sing  a  soft  and  gentle  song, 
hut  when  the  winds  roo,rsd  and  liglitning  fired  the  sky  the  v/aves 
of  Piso  Lake  boomed  against  the  shore  with  rich  bass  overtones 
and  lesser  waves  drummed  mellov/  modulations e 

There  came  a  day  when  the  Sea  Goddess  lay  dying  and  the  sea, 
who  had  no  voice,  begged  the  nearby  lake  to  lend  its  song  so 
that  the  Goddess  might  be  properly  moi;rned.  The  lake  consented, 
and  her  song  was  transferred  to  the  sea.   But  the  song  was  so 
sweet  rjid  beautifiil  it  revived  the  ailing  Sea  Goddess,  and  then 
the  cunning  sea  refused  to  give  it  back,  declaring  she  had 
borrowed  it  to  mourn  the  death  of  th3  Goddess  and  would  not  give 
it  back  until  t-ue  Goddesr!  died. 

So  :!?itJ0  Lalce  ti.?:i''.Gn  no  more,  but  hur  song  is  heard  tliroughout 
the  breadth  of  ooceans,  causing  men  to  wonder  at  the  mixLtitude 
of  doves  v.'}iie}i  swan  and  sang  in  the  wr  cer-hoie  so  long  agG„ 


HOY/  HAilE  mi'E  A  i'OOL  OP  LEOPAKIt 
i_,  iJoris  Banks  Henries 

lecp.ai'd  and  Hare  each  fell  in  love  with  lady-Deer,  and 
sought  her  hand  in  marriage..  Hare  was  v/alking  with  ladj'-Deer 
in  the  forest  whan  Leopard  came  along;  ar.d  lady-Deer,  who 
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thought  Hare  was  a  rathor  sinall  an'i   ii-nimijortcivb  animal,    said: 

"Oh,    I   see  ny  lover  corainco" 

"Then  what  of  ne?''    cried  Kare,      "Do  you  not   love  rae?" 

"No,"    said  ladj-Deer,    "I   do  not.     Leopard  is  a  gallant  and 
daring  animal,    you  are  not„''' 

"Leopard  is  a  horse'     Would  you  narr;,''  a  beast   of  hurden,    a 
slave-aninal?  " 

"How  is  he  a  horse?" 

"He  is  niy  horse „   He  carries  ne  about o  He  is  ny  slave," 

Lady-Doer  did  not  believe  hin.   Hare  went  av/ay  and  bent  his 
head  v/ith  Leopard  in  a  secret  conversation,   "I  have  been 
talking  with  lady-Deer",  he  sai.d,  "  and  she  adnits  she  loves  you, 
but  says  she  could  not  narry  such   a  fierce,  proud  animal ^   She 
fea.rs  you,   I  told  her*  you  had  a  gentle  and  tender  heart,  and 
that  I  would  prove  it, 

"I  see,"'  said  Leopa.rd,.   "Then  we  must  prove  that  I  an  not 
what  T  an.   Go  on," 

*'lvly  plan  is  this;  you  must  be  ny  horse  and  carry  ne  tlrirough 
the  tovm,   La.d3'"-Deer  will  see  us,  and  she  will  thinic  'Ch,  vmat 
a  kind  a.nd  gentle  aninal  Leopard  is , '   Then  she  will  agree  to 
narry  you,'' 

Leopard  thought  about  this,  and  then  decided: 

'•Hare,  v/hat  you  say  is  true.   It  is  a  good  idea,   I?or  one 
day  I  shall  be  your  horse," 

'■Eirst  you  mtist  give  ne  a  hamper  of  cassava,"  Hare  said. 
Leopard  gave  hin  a  hamper  of  cassavas,  and  then  carried  hln 
ro-un.d  the  tovm.e  Hare  pretended  to  whip  hin,  and  pulled  a  rope 
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tied  around  his  nose«  Next  day  Leopard  went  to  lady-Deer,  "but 
she  said: 

"0  Leopard,  £0  fron  ne.   Foolish  aninalf  Hare  told  ne  you 
were  his  horse,  his  slave-animal,  hut  I  refused  to  believe  hin 
imtil  I  saw  hin  riding  through  the  tov/n  upon  your  back,  and 
vi/hipping  you.   Shane  upon  you,  leopard.'   I  shall  never  speak  to 
you  again," 

Leopard  v;i;g  very  vexed.  He  rushed  away  to  find  Hare.   Hare 
ran  and  ran,  but  still  leopard  followed  liin,  and  after  two  days 
he  grew  tired  of  being  chased.  He  entered  a  cave  he  loiew,  and 
stood  there  with  his  hands  pressed  against  the  ruck  which  formed 
the  ceiling.  He  v/aited  until  Leopard  entered,  then  cried  out: 

"Take  care,  Leopard^   The  ceiling  is  falling  dovm.   Hold  up 
this  rock  a  ninute  v/hile  I  go  for  belp,  or  we  shall  die,-' 

Pooli&ii  leopard  p.i?es3ed  his  paws  against  the  ce.i.ling  v/ith 
all  his  strengtli  and  Kpre  ran  av;ay,   Tv;o  raoco.Cv.3  cano  along  aald 
saw  Leopard  there, 

"Brother  leopard,  vfny   are  you  holdi"g  up  a  rock  which  was 
placed  by  God?  Leave  it  be  and  cone  v/ith  us." 

Leopard  sa-v^r  that  ho  had  been  tricked  again,  and  went  with 
the  two  raccoons o  A  vfoek  later  Hare  and  his  brother,  Oposcixn 
(Giant  Rat),  captured  the  two  raccoons.   They  took  off  their  skins 
and  tied  the  t^A'o  naked  animals  to  a  tree,  and  in  disguise  Hare 
and  Opossum  v/ent  to  Leopard -s  house.  Hers  they  were  received  as 
guests,  and  after  they  had  feasted  Leopard  gave  then  a  sleeping 
room,  A  rat  had  her  babies  in  this  roon  and  she  asked  the  guests 
to  bring  her  some  of  Leopard's  food*  Hare  was  willing  to  do  this, 
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but  Onossun  protested  against  snch  foolishjioas.   Lady-Rat  v/ent 
hiingry,  and  that  night  she  ate  the  tv/o  raccoon  skins  v/hile  the 
guests  v/ore  sleeping. 

In  the  norning  Leopard  knocked  on  the  door  of  the  guest- 
room. No  one  opened  the  door,  but  he  heard  sounds  of  exitenent 
inside.  He  peered  through  a  crack  in  the  door,  and  he  saw 
strange  a.nd  unexpected  sights   There  v/-as  Hare  dashing  frantically 
about  the  roon  looking  inside  pots,  tipping  baskets  upside  dovm 
and  searching  everywhere  for  sor.iething  which  he  could  not  find. 
And  there  was  Opossun  too,  half-way  down  a,  hole  which  he  was 
scrabbling  in  the  floor.   The  two  raccoons  had  disappeared. 
Leopo.rd  drew  back  from  the  door  and  held  a  conversation  with 
himself , 

^I  put  two  raccoons  in  th'it  room  last  night,"  he  muttered. 
Two  raccoons.  And  d"uring  the  night  they  have  become  something 
else,   Thoy  have  turned  into  Hare  and  Cpor:8um«  A  strange  things" 

He  remembered  that  he  did  not  like  Opossum  very  much,  and 
that  he  did  not  like  Hare  at  all.  He  growled  a  fearf^il  '-V/raagh?" 
and  began  attacking  the  door. 

By  the  time  he  broke  through  the  door  Hare  had  already 
escaped,  by  pu3].ing  Cpossum  out  of  the  hole  by  his  tail  and 
going  first,  under  the  wall  and  out  into  the  forest.   Leopard 
just  managed  to  graps  Opp.3:?;'m's  tail  as  Opossiun  was  about  to 
leave,  and  the  tail  lost  half  it"s  skin  as  the  owner  struggled 
free,  Th^t  is  v/hy  Opossum  has  a  tv/o~coloured  tail  today. 

When  lady-I^eer  heard  of  Hare's  adventures  she  laughed  too 
much,  and  since  he  v;as  such  a  clever  and  amusing  anir.al  she 
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afirecid  to  nrxTTy   hin.   FUnco  il\ij.l    i.imo  Dorr,  Hnre  and  Opossum 
have  been  Tioopnrd's  pnezileSe 

THE  RISE  MID  PAIL  OP  ZOLU  DUI.IAJI 
E.  Kandekai 

Gom  is  a  tovm  in  the  Vai-Koneh  Chiefdon  of  Grpjid  Oaoe  Motmi; 
County;  and  in  recent  years,  v/ithin  the  conpass  of  four  life- 
spans, a  nan  called  Zolu  Dunah  was  Chief  of  the  to\7n  of  Gorn,  The 
task  of  protecting  his  people  concerned  Chief  Zolu  deeply,  for 
although  he  had  no  seriji.3  rival  and  his  lands  were  unnolested, 
yet  hostile  spears  beyond  his  boi'ders  were  as  sands  on  a  sandy 
shore.  All  tribes  from  the  Ma.no  River  to  the  Junk  River  v/ere 
included  in  his  chiefdoin,  and  during  his  reign  none  of  his 
people  ever  rebelled  against  hin;  but  he  was  uneasy,  and  finally 
devised  a  plan  to  nake  the  safety  of  his  chief don  doubly  certain, 

A  Mohannedan  priest,  or  Innan,  was  invited  to  appear  before 
the  Chief,  and  when  he  cane  the  Chief  demanded  of  hin: 

"Can  you  nake  magic  to  preserve  ny  power?  There  are  enemies 
about  me,  inside  my  borders  and  v/ithout,  and  they  nay  do  sone  evil 
thing  against  me.  Can  you  make  magic  to  prevent  this  thing?" 

The  Innam  nodded  thoughtfully,   "0  Chief,  it  can  be  done," 

"And  can  you  make  magic  so  that  I  nay  ovei^ower  scny   rival  who 
appears?"   If  you  can  do  this,  then  I  shall  give  you  the  greatest 
reward  that  any  man  can  ask," 
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The  priest  v;as  pleased  co  hear  this,  but  though  en.tcn  v/ith 
desire  to  know  what  hin  reward  nif-ht  be  he  dared  not  ask.  He 
no'Tded  his  head  again,  and  arinounced: 

"0  Chief,  with  ny  skill  and  knov/ledge  I  can  do  this  thine." 

Chief  Zolu  smiled  hugely  when  he  heard  this  and  praised 
hinself  in  his  ovm  hea.rt,  saying:  Indeed,  I  an  the  cleverest  of 
chiefs,  and  for  lay  cleverness  ny  sons  v/ill  rule  a  mighty  kingdon. 
I  will  die  v/ith  the  blessings  of  ray  sons  in  ny  ears. 

The  priest  went  away,  and  being  an  ardent  and  capable  e^qponent 
of  his  art  he  laboured  long  and  earnestly  and  succeeded  in 
preparing  the  necessary  uagic;  he  wondered  greatly  v/hat  his 
fabuloiis  rev/ard  night  be.   On  the  appointed  day  he  took  Chief 
Zolu  deep  into  the  forest,  and  stood  hin  in  a,  shallov/  basket 
each  as  is  us  3d  to  wincw  grain,  called  a  fe.nner.   Certain 
nagic  fornul'-ie  which  ne  uttered  caused  the  fanner  to  rise  up 
in  the  air  to  such  a  height  that  Chief  Zolu  could  gaze  across 
great  distances  of  forest  and  fertile  far::iland,  fron  river  to 
river  and  fron  the  nountains  tc  the  sea. 

"0  Chief,"  the  priest  cried  up  to  hin,  "Icnow  that  you  will 
rule,  till  the  end  of  your  days,  over  all  the  land  which  you 
see;  and  hostile  spears  will  lose  their  pov/er  to  hurt  you." 

On   returning  to  the  ground  the  Chief  exaulted  at  his  for- 
tune,  praised  the  priest,  and  declared: 

"0  best  of  Innans,  you  have  done  a  find  and  loyal  deed;  for 
this  you  have  ny  gratitude,  and  the  devotion  of  ny  sons.   But 
you  nust  uiaderstand  that  I  fear  you  nay  do  sone  such  thing  for 
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ajiother  chief,  and  v/ork  me  harn.   Therefore  I  rrust  kill  you." 

He  f-.r^-sped  his  lance.   The  Ir.raan  proudly  stood  his  ground, 
returning  the  Chief's  g.a.-ze   steadily. 

"0  faithless  Chief,"  he  said,  "has  all  honour  left  you? 
Or  have  you  forgetten  that  j^ou  pronised  ne  the  greatest  rev/ard 
that  nan  can  ask?" 

■'The  greatest  rcv\ra.rd  that  any  nan  can  ask,"  the  Chief 
replied,  "is  a  sudden  and  clean  death,  \7hat  has  gone  hefore 
is  lost;  what  cones  ahead,  unknovm.  A  clean  deabh  is  a  painless 
"birth  into  another  life." 

The  I'ni-nan  bewed  his  head  in  grief  and  disappointnent;  but 
he  v/as  both  a  brave  and  holy  nan,  and  craved. a  boon  of  the  Chiefl 

"Vniat  is  this  boon?''  the  Chief  demanded, 

"0  Chief,  I  v/ish  to  pray." 

"Then  pray," 

The  Innan  prayed  to  Allah  the  All-Higliest;  he  prayed  that 
Zolu  m.ght  die  slowly,  slowly,  and  that  no  son  of  his  night 
ever  be  a  chief.   Then  Chief  Zolu  killed  hin. 

And  in  truth  no  son  of  Solu  ever  becane  a  chief,  and  no 
chief  has  cone  out  of  Gorn  since  that  day. 


THE  iMB   'A'KIJRE  NO  VULTUKilS  PLY 
0.  Mus grove 

Two  vr.ltures  in  the  east  heard  of  the  fertile  lands  which^ 
are  Liberia  today^  and  decided  they  would  cone  and  settle  here. 
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They  flew  west  p.nd  west  rxnd   further  vrost,  over  rivers  and 
mo-untains  and  plains,  and  in  tine  they  arrived  at  a  tovm.  in 
this  country. 

They  sat  in  a  tree  at  the  edge  of  the  town,  craning  their 
naked  necks  to  see  what  nanner  of  people  lived  below,  and  how 
much  food  they  had.   The  v/ell- built  houses  and  handsome  fields 
suf^'ested  prosperity,  and  when  they  saw  a  woman  throw  a  dead 
chicken  from  her  v/indow  they  thought  it  must  be  a  prosperous 
place  indeed.   They  knev;  that  people  in  other  lands  could  never 
afford  to  wr.ste  food  in  that  way, 

"This  will  be  a  good  place  for  us  to  live,"  said  one, 
"People  throw  meat  av/ay  like  orange  peel." 

But  as  they  watched  a  man  passed  by,  and  seeing  the  chicken 
there  he  picked  it  up  and  put  it  in  his  bag;  and  this,  to  the 
two  vultures,  was  an  evil  omen, 

"This  would  be  a  bad  place  for  us  to  live,"  said  the  second 
bird',   "People  are  too  thrifty  to  waste  scraps," 

The  two  ■'/ultures  passed  on  further  west.  Such  birds  in- 
fest the  ls.nds  on  every  side,  but  have  never  settled  on 
Liberian  soil. 
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no^rr   dog-  (MivLh;  to  ijivi^'  Vi/.i'PH  MAN 


The  animals  of  the  forest  agreed  to  hold  a  feast,  and 
everyone  was  Invited.   Now,  Leopard  has  always  been  the  eneny 
of  Dog,  and  on  this  occasion  he  "bitterly  objected  to  the  idea 
of  Dog  being  invited  to  the  feasts 

"Dog  is  an  eater  of  drjig,*"  he  said,   ''A  wicked  and  ■un- 
clean animal.  He  has  no  manners,  none  at  all,  and  will  only 
Shane  himself  if  he  dines  in  conpar_y  with  polite  people." 

The  other  aiiimals  did  not  agree,  and  Dog  v.'as  invited 
to  attend  the  feast.,  Fiien  the  food  was  ready  and  all  the 
dlsbingv.ishad  animals  had  assemhled,  leopcird  slipped  out  to 
the  ki-;  chen  and  told  the  cooks  not  to  give  Dog  a  bone;  for 
he  knew  that  Dog  loved  bones,  'Jhen  the  food  was  sen^-ed 
everyone  was  given  a  handsome  bone  packed  in  tender  meat: 
evryone  bivb  Dog  _,  who  was  given  a  bov/1  of  soup.  Dog  cupped 
hL'ngri]y  at  his  soup,  bit  e-^^ery  now  and  then  he  would  pause 
to  admire  the  bones  the  other  animals  had;  and  Leopard, 
knowing  Dog^s  weakness,  went  to  sit  beside  hin  with  a  large 
and  juicy  bone. 

Leopard  made  pleasant  noises  as  he  ate,  and  when  he 
found  Dog  watching  he  took  the  chance  of  pulicly  disgracing 
hin.   He  threw  his  bone  in  the  c-ir.  Dog  leapt  up  to  catch 
it.  He  stepped  in  various  dishes  of  food;,  and  when  he 
had  the  bone  he  scrambled  over  Possiin  and  Hare  to  rim  away 
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r:nf.   cp.t  liin  bono  a].cne.  The   aeoenblori  anlnals  wero  swc- 
prised,  but  Leopard  only  3hr-af,ged  and  said: 

"I  told  you  GO.   Dog  has  no  manners  and  has  dis- 
graced himself," 

Do  became  a  social  outcast  among  the  animals;  they 
all  avoided  him,  and  his  life  grew  so  lonely  that  one  day 
he  left  the  forest  and  went  to  live  v/ith  Man, 


TIIE  I'EATH  OP  YilRN-l'L^lH 
A,  Dor.ib  Danirs  Henries 

A  beautiful  little  girl  called  Yam-Mah  lived  with  her 
mother  in  a  poor  village;  the  village  was  on  a  piece  of  land 
between  swam.pE  and  the  thici:  dark  forest,   Yam-Mah' s  mother 
became  old,  and  she  could  no  longer  paddle  her  canoe  and 
throw  the  fishing  net  as  she  did  in  her  yoircger  days;  so  she 
taugh.-^:  Yarn-M:<.h  how  tn  paddle  and  hov;  to  th-r'ow  the  tummah  net 
so  cleverJ.y  that  no  fish  beneath  it  could  escape. 

At  some  distance  from  the  village  was  a  clear  stream 
where  the  largest  hind  of  fish  could  be  seen,  but  people 
were  forbidden  to  fish  there  for  that  part  of  the  land  was 
ov/ned  by  a   devil  v/ho  devoured  h-unans, 

"My  daughter,"  said  Yarn-Mah's  mother,  "even  before  you 
were  born  many  women  v/ere  eaten  by  the  devil  who  lives  in 
the  clear  stream.   The  waters  there  are  rich  with  fish  
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■biit  If  yu\i   -b-'>lrn  tujo  y-'~>\t   w j  1 1  flifi,  Hnd  If  your  foot  e-ven 
enteres  the  v/ater  there  you  will  neven  be  seen  again." 

Yam-Mah  pronised  she  would  never  £o  there.   She  v/ould 
go  fishing  everywhere  else,  "but  never  in  the  clear  strean. 
But  one  day  she  searched  everywhere  for  fish  without  sucacnn, 
and  wandering  near  the  clear  strean  she  sav/  shoals  of  beauti- 
ful blue  and  black  and  sliver  fish  there,  llo  one  v/as  about; 
there  v/as  no  devil  to  be  seen,  and  the  waters  looked  quiet 
and  peaceful.   She  could  not  resist  the  "temptation  to  cast 
her  net  among  then,  and  her  clever  net  trapped  n.'^ny. 
Barelegged  and  breathless  v/ith  exoitenent  she  entered  the 
strean  to  get  more.   She  v/a.s  alnost  in  the  middle  of  the 
strean  when  the  water  began  to  rise.   It  reached  her  thighs, 
then  her  v:aist.   Qiiickly  she  left  her  net  and  tried  to  v/ade 
ashore,  but  the  vvater  D'ose  quickly  to  her  breast,  and  then  he 
her  shoulders.   Looking  up  she  sav;  a  bat  flitting  about  in 
the  evening  slr^.',  and  sJie  felt  veiy  sad  and  lonel:/  now  that 
she  lonevr   she  nust  die  out  '.--'.ere  in  the  swamp.   She  began 
to  sing  to  the  bat: 

"Bat,  on  your  travels  tonight 

Visit  my  village, 

Te]l  ny  mother 

You  sav:  me  here,*' 

> 

The  v/ater  rose  to  her  chin,  to  her  lips,  but  she  sang  on: 
"Tell  her  you   saw  no. 
And  that  I  said  farewell 
Her  good  advice 
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Slipped  fron  uy   foolich  lie  ad." 

The  v;ater  covered  her  face  .nnd  rose  above  her  head, 
and  thus  for  her  disobedience  beautiful  little  Yam-IiLah 
died. 


TIE  VifRATH  OP  SANEE-NYAITA 
F.   Kaikai 

Three  brothers  who  were  huiiters  lived  in  a  village 
near  Piso  Lalce,  and  their  names  were  Khanah,  Voanii.  and 
Zuke,  r-'arlj  one  norning  they  went  into  the  forest  to 
hunt,  taking  spears  and  a  little  food,  and  they  walked  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  forest  where  they  had  nei'-er  been  be- 
fore.  Here  they  found  a  sacred  slirine,  long  abandoned,  and 
lying  within  the  shrine  v/as  a  bag  of  gold, 

"It  is  the  shrine  of  Sande-Ynana,"  EV-tamah  whispered 
fearfi-.ll;'',  and  gj.arood  about.   3ande-lJyana  was  the  women's 
devil-god,  dangsrnus  and  cruel, 

"lie  i3  not  here,''  said  Tnanii,   '•The  shrine  is  eld, 
there  is  no  longer  any  village  here,"   But  Voanii  was 
ner\'ous  too,  for  Gande-ITyana  v/ould  kill  them  if  he  saw  then 
standing  there. 

"It  is  gold,  real  gold,"  nurm^ired  Zulce  as  his  eyes 
stared  greedily  at  the  yellow  pieces.   "Just  let  us 
feel  it..." 

Finally  they  took  one   coin,  and  ICaamah  said  to  Zuke, 
the  youn.gest  brother: 
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"Take  thia  p.ir!<jo  of  GC'ld.  and  buy   wlno  r. I  Llio  nearest 
villace.   We  will  wait  binder  Lhir:  uu  L  loii  Lree." 

Z-ok.G  set  off  tov/ards  a  village  sone  distance  av/ay,  and 
here  he  p-orcliased  a  large  calabash  goiird  of  pain  v/tne:  but, 
planning  to  take  possession  of  all  the  gold  himself,  he 
added  poison  to  the  wine  before  returning. 

In  his  Pubsence  Eiana  and  Voanii  talked  earnestly  to- 
gether.  They  decided  to  kill  Zuke  and  share  the  gold  be- 
tween thenselves;  so,  vjyi.en   he  returned  and  place  the  vane- 
gourd  on  the  groitnd,  they  fell  on  hin  '.vith  their  spears  and 
killed  hin  instantly- ,   But  when  they  drank  the  pols'^ned  win«i, 
Elianah  and  Voanii  also  diedj  so  that  the  thuea  wicked  brotherc 
lay  and  rotted  together  under  the  cotton  tree. 

The  bag  of  gold  still  lies  wixh-in  Sando-2T3rana " 3  shrine. 


TiC  TAIS  01?   Tlin;  ECPARD'S  TAITj 
?],  Iiandaliai 

Leopard  delights  in  eating  nohlceys,  and  is  forever 
devising  schemes  to  catch  thsn,   Cne  day  when  he  lay  in 
cool  place  thiriking,  he  decided  to  nake  friends  with  all 
the  no-^l:.e--3   so  that  he  could  quietly  oat  theni  one  by  one, 
Leopard  was  growing  eld;,  and  could  no  longer  ciinb  trees 
easily.   Therefore  he  wont  to  a  large  nar.go  tree  where 
the  Monkey  Chief  sat  with  his  wives  and  far.ilj'"  eating 
iruit,  and  bftgan  to  nake  his  tajk. 
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When  Leopard  approrchetl  the  tree  the  monkeys  clinbed 
up  to  the  highest  brcmclies,  which  were  too  thin  to  bear 
Leopard's  weight,  and  ron  here  they  polted  hin  v;ith  rotten 
fruit  and  rude  words.  But  Leopard  raised  a  paw,  and  said: 

"I  cone  in  peace,  People  of  the  Trees.   In  ny  youth 
I  was  a  wild  and  savage  aniaal;  but  now  I  grow  old  and  soon 
will  die,  and  before  I  die  I  wish  to  make  friends  with  ny 
enemies,  and  be  loved  instead  of  hated.   I  wish  to  liva  with 
you,  my  dear  friends,  and  learn  your  jumping  nedicine." 

His  hungry  gaze  fell  on  a  plump  young  wife,  and  she 
shivered  nervously. 

"Your  words  are  sv/eet,"  the  Monkey  Chief  agreed, 
"but  yoiu?  teeth,  if  old  and  yellov/,  are  still  sharp. 
This  natter  must  he  considered  by  our  coimcil^   Call  again 
tomorrovi,^  and  we  wiD.l  see," 

Before  Leopard  cane  again,  the  Monkey  Chief  hid  his 
anallest  son  in.'-:.lde  a  strong  cane  basket  and  securely  fast- 
ened it.  He  placed  the  basket  beneath  the  mango  tree,  and 
when  Leopard  cane  he  said: 

"0  friendly  Leopard,  take  this  basket  to  yoirr  house, 
but  do  not  open  it..   This  is  a  test  to  see  if  v/e  can  trust 
you.  Bring  the  basket  here  tomorrow,  and  v/e  v/ill  shov/  you 
our  jumping  medicine  so  that  you  may  live  with  us." 

Leopard  took  the  basket  to  his  home.   That  night  he 
and  his  wife  talked  of  nothing  but  hew  they  v/ould  feast 
on  monkey  meat,  and  grow  fat  in  their  old  age. 
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The  little  nnnkey  in  Lho  bnskot  hoard  everything. 

When  nomine  cane  Leopard  carried  the  basket  back  to 
the  nango  tree;  the  MonJvey  Chief  tooi:  it  into  the  tree  and 
learned  of  the  n'orderous  plan  his  little  son  had  overheard. 
The  Chief  thoucht  deeply  for  sone  nonents:   he  had  suspected 
some  such  trick  all  alone,  i^^^_  Leopard  is  v/icked  and  has 
no  friends,  and  never  v/ill  have  an;/.  T^Vith  tv.'o  strong  wives 
the  Chief  descended  to  a  branch  quite  near  the  froujid,  and 
said: 

"0  Leopa:.-u,  if  ycu  live  v/ith  us  yoa   nust  eat  the  things 
we  eat.   Can  you  eat  this  banana?" 

lie  tossed  a  banana  to  leopard,   Laoijard  sniffed  and 
kn.e'vY  at  once  it  was  net  leopard -foodj  but  he  managed  to 
swallow  it  down,  skin  a.nd  all,  despite  the  nasty  taste, 

The  Mcrl-:-;7  Chief  tirjr-e.v  hin  a  nann,o;  leopard  bit  the 
thing  and  broke  a  tooth  on  the  nut  inside,  I'Ut  he  pre~ 
tended  nothing  liad  iiappeiied  a^ad  he  Gwallovved  both  tooth 
and  nangOj  IText  there  v/as  a  chillie.  a  hot  rea  chill ie 
which  oaused  poor  leopard ^s  nouth  to  burn^,  as  he  thought, 
to  red-'hot  coals  of  fire,  lie  gasped  and  choked,  and 
tears  rolled  fron  his  eysR^ 

■'0  Leopard/''  the  Monkey  Ohxef  anaouiiced,  al^aost 
bViX'Sting  his  sides  with  stifled  laughter,  "1  see  you 
ca:i  eat  the  things  we  rionkey-people  eat;  now  7;.-  lv:>  t 
;;L:.>w  3--o;^  c;:*:  j^iiiiping  riiodicine.  To  oui::p  and  swing  as 
ra  monkeys  do  you  nust  learn  to  uoe  your  tail,  so  raise 
3'-cur  tail  and  we  will  show  you  how  this  thing  is  done." 
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Ircoparrl  rai'nrrl  hip.    till,  rui'l  thft  chief  and  his  two 
wives  firnly  grasped  it.   In  a  nonent  they  had  pulled 
leopard  up  liito  the  air  and  knotted  his  tail  about  a 
branch:  then  all  of  then  danced  above  hin  hurling  rotten  fruit 
and  insults,  while  Leopard  gnashed  his  teeth  and  swung  in  help- 
less fury, 

"Swing,  0  leopard,  sv/ingi"   they  cried.   "Your  crooked 
tale  has  earned  a  crooked  tail J" 

That  is  why  leopard's  tail  swings  to  and  fro  when  he 
is  angry. 


TIE  RID1L"3  0?  J70UR  WI^/IDS 
3.  LlathlGS 

Once  upon  a  tiine  three  poor  "brothers  lived  at  the  edge 
of  a  forest  in  poverty  and  vr^rit^      Tlieir  ].and  was  so-or  and 
would  not  yield  a  cropa  and  no  animals  or  fruits  could  be 
found  inside  the  forest^   One  daj-  the  yotaigest  brother  said: 

"Let  us  go  to  the  Chief  and  ask  if  he  will  agree  to  give 
Tis  anything  vie  want  for  five  d^ys,  and  in  return  v;e  will  give 
our  lives  to  ?iin  on  the  sixth  day. 

The  three  brothers  all  agreed  to  do  this;  for  at  least 
five  days  of  their  li-es  they  wo-ald  kno7;  happiness.   They 
went  to  the  Chief,  and  he  agreed  to  give  each  brother  any 
single  thing  for  five  dcys,  on  condition  that  they  \/culd 
give  hin  their  lives  on  the  sixth  day. 
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The  <^Trlr>R-fc  hrotVi'-r  ohor-o  vMuo.   Tol-  Xlvc  dtiyn  he  drp,nk 
wine,  and  v.-li^n  hlR  lif^  was  tnken  there  was  little  of  it  left. 

The  secorxd  brotliar  choce  food.   For  five  days  he  stiiffed 
hinnolf,  and  when  his  life  was  taken  there  v/as  little  of  it 
left. 

The  youngest  brother  chose  cloth.  He  was  a  handsome  nan, 
and  when  dressed  in  rich  robes  and  rainent  he  v/as  very  liandsome 
indeed,  and  all  the  yc^onf  naidons  fell  in  love  v/ith  liin,  ITov/, 
the  Chief  had  a  lovely  daiighter  who  was  too  beautiful  for 
ordinary  men  to  lock  upon,  and  he  kept  her  shut  inside  a  tall 
fence.   The  i-^uMnri^   eif^i,  whose  no.ne  v/as  Talwa,  bribed  the  guards 
v;ith  bundles  exA   bales  of  the  riches  cloths,  and  on  the  fij'th 
night  he  crept  ins'ide  the  fence.   He  foTind  the  dau.ghter  of  the 
Chief  in  bed,  and  Talva  v:as  so  handsoDe  she  fell  in  love  v.-ith 
hin  at  oncef.  and  she  wrs  so  desiraoj.e  he  nr.de  love  to  her 
wj.thout  de].ayo 

Af-irer  a  tine  they  began  pn.arir.ing  their  escape,,   They 
get'.-.orod  riches  and  fine  cloths  end  put  then  in  a  box,  then 
crept  av:3.y  in  tlie  shadov;3  of  t]},o  night  to  the  forest.   They 
v/alked  to  a  disbant  pl<''.ce,  then  ceyond  and  oven  fi-jr-ft.oi',  and 
here  tjiere  vjas  no  food.   Guch  himger  crjsa  upon  then  that  they 
feared  i;o  die,  untij.  they  n^t  a  jralden  with  a  han:per  full  of 
rice  c. 

"0  naiden,  give  us  rice  to  eat,"'  r-aid  Tali-va,  ana  .-jiTxerRcC- 
her  sone  gold.   Put  she  locked  at  hin,  so  tnll  and  bra>;-£  and 
hanisone,  and  she  said" 

"I  want  no  gcld„   Trke  no'  rice  and  eat,  and  let  no  be 
your  wife,  or  I  will  die." 
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Talwa  took  her  as  hi3  \'.'lfe;  nnd  the  three  of  then  ate  and 
travelled  oric.   They  ^vandered  far  into  a  sr/anp  and  lost  their 
way,  and  they  v/ere  nearly  dead  when  they  chanced  to  neet  a 
naiden  who  followed  a,  secret  path, 

"0  Maiden,  lead  us  fron  the  swanp,"  said  Talwa,  and  offered 
her  fir.e  cloth.  But  she  £.az3d  at  hin  with  love  and  longing 
in  her  eyes,  and  answered; 

"I  v;ant  no  cloth,   I  will  lead  yon  fron  the  swanp,  but  you 
nust  talce  ne  as  yoiir  wife,  or  I  V\rill  die," 

She  led  then  fi-on  the  swanp;  and  now  Tp.lwa  had  throe  wives. 

They  cane  to  a  certain  town  and  there  they  slept.   The 
Chief  of  this  town  did  not  like  strangers,  and  any  nan  who 
cane  was  obliged  to  pass  a  test;  if  he  could  not,  he  was 
killed.   The  Chief  had  a  hundred  boxes  of  gold,  and  the  test 
v/as  in  choos:ij.'i.g  whj.ch  one  of  the  bc:Ks  the  Chief  had  ovmed  in 
his  youth c 

The  ■:r';t!?'';;'>r2::  of  the  Chief  fell  in  ].ove  wj.th  Talv/a,  and 
during  the  nj.ght  he  took  her  as  his  wife,   Che  told  hin 
which  of  the  bG:ces  her  father  had  cvvTued  in  his  j'-outh,  IText 
no?.*ning  Talv/a  was  hailed  before  the  Chief  and  shov.ii  the  hundred 
bor.es. 

''Choose  the  box  I  ovrncd  in  n^""  youth,"  the  Chief  connanded, 
"or  your  head  will  be  cut  off,  and  you  will  die,'' 

Talwa  walked  anong  the  boxes  pretending  to  nake  nagic 
•FJ.tftzir  ^^-'J  ^■^'^   length  he  pointed  to  a  box  and  said; 

"This  is  the  one,   I  £in  right,  I  an  not  v,-rcng,  I  know 
it  is  the  one.   It  is  the  box  you  owned  v/hen  you  v/ere  young," 


I 
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The   old  Chipf  war  p.3toniK]->ori,    for  Tnlvra.  v/ap.   correct.      He 
s^jEinoned  Ms   council  c^.nd  said:       ■••'„>iir  i'.:-;'b5,    - ->  wi'll-tiarrj  n:y 
da,uf liter  and  share  ti^i  landGo" 

And  -thus  it  v^anj    Talim  oteilQ    '   in  that  land  with  all  of  his 
fonr  wive So 

The   first  had  abandoned  her  family  for  love   ol"  hin. 

The   second  had  saved  hin  from  starving  to   death, 

T}ie   third  had  saved  hin  fron  dving  in  the   swamps. 

The   fourth  had  saved  hin  fron  having  his  head  cat  off. 

li'-'hat  order  woii2d  these  v;ivea   taJce   In  "a].'vva*s  hoiicehcld? 


nC¥  ZAGiil,    LCC^,    AlTD   CIIEIi  V7GGLD  A  MAIHiJN 


Eaf;lG,    Dog  o.n.d  Outer  fell   in  love  with  "'he   sane  naiden, 
and   b?5F,ed  her  no  cho:.'  to   decide  whic-li  one   cf  then  should  have 
her^      ccon  after  this  the   fatiher  of  the  pj.vl  disappear od  w^aile 
huntiii.c  1^  "'-I'.e   3"orest;   >iG   did  not  ret"'.i:"'n,,      The  nother  of  the 
girl  said  to   the  three  aninals; 

"Cro  find  n,y  husband^    and  bring  hin  bad:  to  ne.      The   one 
of  you  virho   does   this    siHa',!  ^~:-yl  n^''  dai-stil/Kc-o'' 

So  I^a,^j.e,    ;Do£  and  Otter  set  off  to  the  hmiter^s  aid,    viid 
althou.gh-  no   one  laiev;  w/iere  he  night  be  J>jg-s   clover  nose 
followed  his  trail  u^til  thej'-  all  car..e   to   a  forest  pool.      The 
hunter's  foots tepfi  led  into  the  pool,   but  did  not  oone  out  again. 
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"He  has  been  capturerl  by  the  Water  People,"  Otter  said, 
"I  will  see  what  I  can  do,"  Ho  dived  into  the  pool,  and  under- 
water among  the  reeds  he  lound  the  Tater  People,  v/ho  held  the 
hunter  prisoner » 

"V/hat  will  you  do  with  the  hunter?"   Otter  asked, 
"¥e  are  about  to  eat  hin/'  the  Water  People  said, 
"Hunters  are  not  good  to  eat,"  Otter  said  rather  firnly. 
"Isn*t  there  something  else  you  would  rather  have?" 
"'.Tell,  nonkejs  are  quite  nice,  but  we  can  never  catoh  then, 
'n7hr?" 

•'Eeco-uce  the  hunter  is  a  friend  of  nine,  I  v/ould  prefer 
you  to  eat  sonething  else," 

The  Wo,ter  People  tallced  anong  themselves,  and  then  said: 
"If  you  bring  us  a,  hundred  noxikejs,   v/e  v;ill  give  you  the 
h'jinter," 

Otter  icn.ew  he  could  never  catch  a  hundred  nonlreys.  He 
doubted  if  he  could  even  catch  one, 

"Would  a  hundi-yd  fl^:h  do?*'  he  asked  hopefullj", 
"V/e 're  t5.red  of  eating  fj.slu  '^•^e  v/ent  Donkeye.  A  hundred," 
Ottar  sndly  elinibed  out  of  the  pool  and  told  the  news  to 
Dog  and  3agle.  Dog  gazed  up  into  the  trees  and  wondered  how 
anyone  could  catch  a  hiJiidrecL  bcunding,  bouncing  norlceys.   If 
it  has  been  liaards,  or  rats,  or  even  cats...  But  Eagle,  a 
powerful  b.-li'Xj;  tcck  flight  and  with  the  aid  of  his  clan  he 
set  about  snatching  ncniceys  fron  the  tree  tops.   This  caused 
quite  a  disturbance  in  the  forest;  groups  of  norlceys  fled 
chattering  e'^icitedly  fron  tree  to  tree  while  eagles  soared 
and  swooped  above  then,  and  one  by  one  a  hundred  prt^testing 
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nonkeys  were     dropped  sp Ir.Gh 3    oplaalii    into   the  pool  to   the 
Wata?.-  People.      The  h'xiter  ^as  rescued,    ani,  of  covorse,  ae;reed 
that  tli;G  person  who  had  r3.-ica6d  hin  could  wed  his  daughter. 

Clever  Peg  had  followed  his  trail  far  into   the  forest  to 
the  poolo 

Otter  had  foirnd  liin  an'l  arranged  liio  xciiison  with  the 
Water  People. 

Eagle  had  arranged  the   capt^e   of  a  hur..d.re4  -iiilllv.cya, 
Vn:ioh  of  therie   tincee   aninals  defjerved  and  hi-o:iter"3 
dau£;,h;:er  nctt? 


IHS  GUY  CF  IHE   SI^A-GIjIIj 


C  r       i'^  »  W  -^  -J 


A  heautifijl  .aaid^n  called  ITya  lived  in  a  vllla^'G  Irj  the 
sea^  wel^L  loved  ly  ail  :ier  people  and  desired  hy  every  3"0':n3 
nan  in.  her  trioe^  5h.e  also  loved  her  people,  ana  would  v;il- 
15.ii£ly  have  narrcied  'bLVG  co'aj.l  not  decide  v.lJ.ch  ".laji  she  loved 
the  nost« 

un.e  day  a  :,ou'ag  c;-ui  caine  from  the  ec-ust,   rldinj;  tlie  sea  in 
a  slir.  canoe  aij.d  Ginging  a  happy  c-ong.    an'i.  alt;hoi.\c>h  ho  was 
neither  handsoiae  or  rioh,    or  fainous,   iTye   fell  in  ].ove  a:--d 
"begged  n;in  to  niarr-y  her;;      fur  the  nlnds  of  worjon  .'::!:e  xanoi- 
fal  ci\^  oeyond  n-cn'o  vin-dc^rsti-j-iding.     The  cstra-agor  caw  her 
heaaty  and  took  Jier  for  his  wife;   he  dwelt  in  that  land  with 
her  for   several  noons,    and  Sjie  was  well  content. 
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There  cane  a  rlay  wher)  "!:1ve  sou'lli  winri  hlew  and  the  Dong 
of   the  sea  v/as  Icinl:  tli9  stranger  vci'Llr.oc!.  on  the  shore  alone, 
listenijig  to  the  voice  of  the  winl  and  the  song  of  the  rest- 
less waves.  He  took  his  ca,noe  to  the  v/ater  and  paddled  out  to 
saa. 

That  evening  Nya  cf\llctt  to  hin,  bnt  he  conld  not  be 
found.   Men  had  seen  hin  go  with  his  canoe.   She  went  to  the 
sea  and   called  YAs   nane,  hut  all  in  vain  for  the  so^ith 
wind  snatched  at  her  v;ords  and  tossed  thee  away  inland:  and 
the  stranger  never  returned.  Kya  lay  on  the  sands  and 
sobbed,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart.   Her  spirit  became  a 
sea-giiH.l,  and  when  the  sor/ch  vind  blows  her  lonely  cry  is 
heard  as  she  calls  to  her  lover  who  went   aY;a3'-  to  ses:. 
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CRiGHT  or  Ti-r3  1,^^11  aitd  gio  tribes 


They  sat  in  a  roimd  thatched  house  in  Gbloyi  to^vn,  hard 
bj  liberia's  northern  border;  outside  t7;ilj£^ht  was  knitting 
the  shadov/s  into  nighty  and  inside  the  house  firelight 
lacquered  the  arns  and  faces  of  a  wise  old  nan  and  a  youth. 
The  old  nan  v/as  Bai  Tee,  the  oldest  livin.g  nenber  of  the 
Mah  tribe  (connonly  ca.l].ed  Mano)  and  keeper  of  the  Banner, 
lea'"   and  stooped  wj.th  ciQ^e   but  a  study  of  natural  dignit;'" 
and  full  v;ii:h  the  riahre:-!s  of  hi3  yearsj  hf  ga^od  5.nto  the 
fire  and  as  ne.'?:oriee  ^■-  (>-;^dr.O.  .  in  upon  hin^his  slow  words 
tolled  the  I'leJl  of  ^'ears  4.;c'-l£  b*-,  Konnaa,  The  CcD.lege 
;jti'd.ent..  a  3'"ounf^,  and  vigorous  tribesiian  proud  of  his  Mar.o 
ancesti-y,  Ij.stened  oarefu.lly  and  translated, 

''17e  can-:,'"  t'iis  old  no.v.   said,''  fron  the  northeast; 
frcn  a  far,  f;ir  plcof.  whi?h  :n^e??  nov:  cal?.  "■'.■'dau.  Perhaps 

fcv.r  hvjn.dred  jecc.'-?   ago.  f  Lv^ no  one  roalj.y  kiows 

there  wat-:  a  t-'v^n  ut-  -.r.   ^'^■'^011   ca].lef'  "Searj^fe'i'iten-  and  this 
was  the  town  fron  which  were  s  l.ronr  warrior:-'-,  and  who 
therefore  were  respected  by  all.  nen  of  that  place;  their 
nanes  were  I1y2.n   var.d  Sae- 

"rien  loved  ITj'-an,,  a.lthoi;gh  he  was  not  rich:  but  e-ren 
thou'fjh.  Sae  was  rich  few  nen  loved  hin  well,  Xic^jn^r   str.angers 
cane  to  vJ.Jit  ¥yrjD...   ano  for  necessary  feasts  he  would  take 
ca+tle  fron  his  brother,  Sae^  and  l:ill  then?  azid  Sao  was 
vexedo   Often  and  o.Cben  J^y'-:i   took  S.-.3-S  catMe;  so  one  day 
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» 

Sae  told  his  sons  to  fo  with  slr^.ves  to  a  certain  far  place, 

cut  down  the  hi^h  bush  there,  and  build  a  town,  and  this  v;as 
done,   Sae  went  to  live  with  his  v/ives,  and  his  sons  and  their 
wives,  and  his  slaves  and  their  v/ives,  in  this  new  town. 

'•Nyan  could  now  find  no  cattle  to  kill  for  the  strangers 
who  came  to  visit  hin,  and  he  wondered  what  he  should  do.   In 
his  town  of  Eoainfenten  there  was  a  man  called  San,  and  the 
faniljr  of  3pji  was  also  richer  than  Njan's  ovm  family,  Ylyrx-Q. 
travelled  to  the  east  to  a  certain  Wise  Man,  bearing  gifts, 
and  asked  what  he  should  do  in  order  that  his  fanJ.ly  night  be- 
come richer  than  the  Sans,   The  Wise  man  said  that  he  must 
sacrifice  the  leading  member  of  the  Sans,  and  only  then  v/ould 
his  fa.nily  become  richer, 

"When  ITyaii  returned  to  Bearnfenten,  San  of  the  San 
family  asked  him  v/hat  the  'wise  Man  said,  but  Nyan  did  not 
wish  to  reveal  the  answer  at  that  time.   Ke  said: 

'"'I  must  makj  a  sacrifice.   The  ansvor  is  in  r.e  and  con- 
cexns  3''uu,  bj.i  it  will  not  come  out  on  my  tongue  ;iust  now." 

'-Kyan  ga-.-e  the  ram,  and  San  and  his  family  killed  and 
ate  it,   Ny.'in  then  took  San  irJ:o  the  forest  to  a  lonely 
place,  and  the  r.vc  men  sat  to  rc^st  in  a  shelter  beside  -'jhe 
pathp 

"0  Fyaii, "  Sa.n  •^.juked,  -'v/tiat  is  the  sacj.^lfi'je  j'-ou  must 
make?" 

"I  must  kill  ycu,  G  Sar'.c.   That  is  the  sacrifice," 

'■'I  have  Ixved,  I  am  old,  I  must  soon  dies  to  kill  ne 
is  nothing.  Before  you  kill  me,  0  Xyan^^  you  must  promise 
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ne  ■bhn.b  yxDtxc   fam'Ty  will  n.lvj.nys  hnnciii'  anri  pi'otcct  ny  fanily, 
and  your  sons  and  their  sons  r.ust  see  to  it  that  ry  descend- 
ants never  live  in  poverty,  shane,  or  danger," 

"I  agree,"  said  Nyan,   "It  shall  be  so," 

"The  old  nan  then  .  aroso.  took  off  his  robo  and  laid  It 
on  the  grcrid,  and  he  lay  on  it„  ITyan  killed  hin.  He  placed 
Sa.n*s  head  .In  a  cowl  cf  tr-ass  and  carried  it  to  Beainfenten, 
and  there  San^s  fanil3'-  assenbled  and  dng  a  grave  in  the  cen- 
tre  of  the  tov.ii,  San'-'s  roa'l  r.-^.s  buiried^  and  precious  stones 
were  tlirovn  on  his  grc?.ve;  j^Tycji  killed  fo"^ar  cows  and  gave  a 
feast  for  the  Saji  fanil;*'',  and  ever  since  that  day  the  Ivlano  • 
people  have  honoiired  and  protected  liis  descendojitSo 

"IThile  these  things  v/ere  ha,ppening  ITyan '•£  brother  Sae 
had  fallen  eiok  in  his  tovm^  His  sons  went  to  a  divimer 
to  ar.k  v/hat  .ohor.ld  be  done,  and  the  divj.ner  sa.ld  that  Sae 
should  naJ.:e  .sacrifice  wi-^,h  fo-'or  white  t.oia  nuts.   These  nuts 
could  not  be  fo""nd,  altho 'ugh  people  searched  in  nan3-  places, 
fLn.til  one  of  Sao'^s  son.s  went  into  the  forest  to  Lrait.  '*^hiie 
there  he  saw  the  hole  of   posnun  (gi.ant  rat)  and  dug;  ]ie 
fo-^jT.d  and  killed  the  anlaa.l  but  also  discovered  foiu;  white 
L.dl'A  nuts.  lie  i:ook  xhe  nubs  to  Cae,  who  riacc-  sacrifice  and 
becane  wel].,  Sao   therefore  said  to  his  family: 

"Ihe  four  white  -kjla  nuts  fron  the  possun's  hole  have 
saved  cy  life.   Ihe  possvun  has  been  killed^  let  the  aninal 
be  buried^  and  let  re  nenber  of  our  far.ily  ever  kill  an- 
othe?:*  poGsra-i,'' 

"His  wish  is  honoured  to  this  day  by  his  descenda.nts. 
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"Thua  there  v/ero  at  t::n,t  tJ'-ie  the  fanlliec  of  lljrnji, 
Sae,  and  San  liv.ing  in  their  tov.7io,  and  \';l\e.n   Nyan  and  Sae 
were  old  with  grandchildren  a  ccrcain  thing,  tooic  placei 

"Sae  had  three  graiidsona  called  Lonia,  Zana,  and 
Sanben,  and  he  had  also  one  granddaughter,  Lonia  becans 
a  great  v;arrior  and  leader,  but  he  broke  one  of  the  secret 
Poro  Societyfs  lawa,  and  people  denanded  tha.t  he  be  killed. 
T.\Q   v/ise  nan  and  tribel  elders  all  decreed  that  Lonia  should 
die,  but  Sae  v/as  not  '/.ailing  that  this  should  happen,  ojid 
planned  his  grandson's  ••-t^o'-v;;  .    Sae  concealed  Lonia  where 
the  young  wa,rraor  cotild  see  and  hear,  discover  his  danger, 
and  escape, 

"Lonia  fled  that  night,  with  his  tv/o  brothers  and  his 
sister;  other  nenbers  of  his  fanily  also  uoTt  'ri^i!:\.   \;^rn^.  and 
slaves  his  grandfather  gave  hiu.  He  decided  to  travel  south 
and  v;3st  in  search  of  rich  now  lands,  oxA   adventurous  young 
nen  of  the  San  raid  TiysTi   fonilies  went  with  hln.   It  was  a 
strong  and  war---".fI:o  band  eou.lppod  j?or  wo.r  v.'hich  narched 
scuthv.'est  fron  The  Sudnr_,^  end  iS'\v.j   T/r-re  the  bat-i,le3  v,'hi.ch 
they  f Ought.,   Tliey  overcane  Lie  Ge   tribe  and  evislaved 
then,  a.nd  brought  then  dcv.-n  to  a  river  which  //as  tlie 
Kano  River  of  todoy.  Hero  they  fought  cjid  defeated 
sone  local  tribe,  and  Lonia  built  ?.  town  called  !Tapa  (ITa 
ncans  uj   father,  pa  neans  tovi"n)  near  Mount  Hinba,, 

"In  t:'ne  they  crossed  the  river  and  built  a  tovrn 
naned  Gimpa  after  Gira,  who  was  Lonia  ^s  favoiirite  v;ife. 
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This  town  is  the  important  .-Crontier  tov/n  of  Gantn.  today; 
it  is  the  oldest  to'AT.  of  th?  Aiaii  tribs^  the  traditional  axis 
of  defence  and  attack  and  the  core  of  oonnorcial  enterprise. 

"The  Sim   family  settled  in  Sanokwello;  the  descendants 
of  'NyoJi   keep  their  ancestor -s  pronise.  and  at  any  tine  a 
San  raan  nay  enter  a  Mah  hoiise  to  find  food  and  shelter. 
The  Mano  people  will  not  pemit  any  of  San's  descendants  to 
he  hungry,,  in  danger,  or  ±:i   shame,  Tloe  reixaants  of  the  Ge 
trihe,  v;hon  loinia's  people  had  enslaved  and  alnost  ahsorhed, 
branc'^ed  off  to  fi'.'d  land  of  their  ov/n  and  heoame  the  Gio 
tribe.   The  Gio,  Ge,  Gwci,  Ghe,  Da  and  Fgei'e  are  all  the  sane 
trlN-;. 

"LoD-ia  had  a  son  called  F.ynia.   Pynia  was  the  boldest 
ivarr'I.or  i".T  the  land,  and  al^bough  in  those  davs  great 
\'rarriort''.  were  nat'-jii-aj.  tribal  lead  erf-  he  had  no  wish  to  sit  in 

ccunoil. he  preferred  to  fight,  lie  became  general  of  the  Mano 

aroy  ond  bvd.lt  a  tcvvT.  called  G-bloyi,  thic  to^'ai  in  v^i.i.ch  we  sit, 
ccmmandir.g  the  road  b'onth  ■southvr='r?t  to  the  "Plpelle,   The  Kpelle 
vro.E  a  pcwvrfnl  •neigAibour;i.ng  tr:.l>e-,  fierne  fighti-ng  persisted 
fo-.-.'  mar^y  years  behveen  the  I.Tah  and  these  neighbonrs,  VTith 

i  r 

the  aid  of  Sanbeh,  Ionia "s  brother,  Pynia  enslaved  many  of 

the  Kpelle,  ar.d  the  doFcerdonts  of  these  slaves  now  live  on  the 

o.-.storn  edge  of  Gio  land  at  Tappita, 

"Pvnie.'s  son  vras  another  warrior-leader,  called  Me)>- 
biasagnli.   He  w-?s  so  fierce  he  would  kilj  any  stranger 
who  entered  Moh  land,  and  nary  a:.id  great  v;ere  his  victories 
in  war,  Menbias'agbAi  is  burled  in  Gbloyi  tov.rr.j.  a  tall  tree 
grew  out  of  his  grave,  and  all  important  local  meetings  are 
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held  undpr   thip    bx-uo,    fr^v  any    L-.llc  nar!o   nndor   •fchif?   tree    is 
alv/ays  Eure   of  ouccibJo'- 


HCJ   ClS-ieG  BECXVI5   TrI0U>SAED-Lr:G3 


In  the   'bo^^innine  the  wcorld  had  no  water.      There  were 
no   seas,    no   rivorB  or  laken.    no  pools  or  sprir^gi    and  the 
animals  bccane  thirsty,      Ihey  all  gathered  in  one  ploce  to 
discuss  what  the3^  sliould  do,    and  agreed  1hG,t  any  creature 
who   could  cause  water  to   appear  on  er^rth  would  be  rewarded. 

Prog  tried;    Dog  tried,.    Goat  and  Dear  and  ".'ieopard  trierl. 
Every  a.n.lnal  in.  the  world  -Griel  to   do   scnot-hing,    but  none 
of  then  succeeded  in  doirg  a.ny'i::iing  b.±  all.      Then  a  snail, 
th.in  o.ninal  who  had  oj.ily  one   leg  announced  that  he  would 
'Lrrfj,   hat  ho  waited  to  Jcncv'  what  his  3"e:;7ard  wciild  be   if  he 
suoct-'edsd,      i'he   c":;her  anjnalc   only  jaughed  at  hin,    for  those 
days  naarlLy  :-■,"'  .j-y one  had  f.W^  I'^g?^,    s-'id  only  this  abs^ired 
Irtt',^-  c:^eatu??3  wallced  on  a    o ingle   lag., 

"LonH  ViTorry  aboxit  i\-wardd'."    thej'-  said,      ''Zveryone  ha^? 
failed  and  you  vrill   fail  toOo      Tou  only  ha^e   one  l3gt   what 
can  yon  do?'' 

"0ii3-lcg  walked  to   and  fro   and  remind  and  round  yoraying 
very  hard!    and  before  very  long  dark-  clouds  began  to   gather. 
No  one   else  had  thought  of  praying  to  Walah,    the   Sky-god, 
Rain  began  to  fall  and  kept  on  falling  for  a  week,    and  as 
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one-le£  walked  about  the  land  he  left  behind  hin  rivers  and 
streams,  springs  and  lakes,  a.nd  the  rivers  and  streams 
emptied  into  a  big  hole  v/hich  became  the  sea, 

"How  happy  the  animals  weref  The  land  was  green,  they 
were  no  longer  thristy;  they  played  and  gambolled  in  the 
water,  ?Jid  some  animals  loved  it  well  enough  to  take-  it  as 
their  home:  but  no  one  wished  to  give  One— leg  his  reward. 
One-leg  threatened  to  cause  all  the  water  to  dry  up,  so 
cotmcil  was  held  and  everyone  decided  to  give  him  one  of 
their  legs.   Those  who  had  a  fifth  leg  pulled  it  off, 
leaving  only  little  bits  of  skin  behind  which  became  tails, 
and  One-leg  founc   he  had  so  many  legs  and  feet  he  scarcely 
knew  what  to  do.  He  was  not  permitted  to  eat  them,  so  he 
sat  down  to  look  at  them  for  a  long,  long  while  and  thought, 
and  finally  decided  on  a  thing.  He  fi^ed  them  \mdemeath  his 
belly,  and  kept  stretching  and  stretchJ.ng  himself  until  he 
had  put  on  a  thousand  legSo 

Ke  still  has  them,  and  he  is  called  Thousand-legs, 


THREE  ANBI/^S  liTHO  M4DE  KU 
Miss  Black 

Leopard,  Man  and  Dog  one  day  made  Ku;  that  is  they 
agreed  to  v/ork  together  to  cut  and  plant  a  conmon  fc>xm. 
Leopard  said: 

"V/e  will  not  eat  rotten  meat  in  our  Ku.   The  meat 

t 
which  is  fresh  and  has  no  maggbtl,  "that  wc  will  eat," 
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TKfty  w<3rV-c  1    In"  t>;o    1?(.rcsb   cat  lliit?..  t^iclx'  furn  and,^-^+H,. 
becane  hunf-ry.     iVtUi  aK;cL  Dog  shov/e.d  ^-Leopard  the  day  when 
he   shou?cd  hunt  ojid  pay  his  Ku..    Leopard. went  igato  the 
forest  and  kilD.ed  a  bush  hog.     He  iDrdiight-  the  "bush  hog 
to  Man  and  Dog  sajrlng;  '      'X 

"My  people,    cone  here»      Cone  and  out  the  little  neat 
I  have   caught  and  eat   it  .with  cassava,"  j-Md"  ^abI--^ 

The   three  ku  nsrabers  nade  a  f  j.re   and  cooked,  the  neat 
in  a     big  pot-      They  all-ate,     Man  and  dog  went  back  to 
.  the   forest  to   ci'L  farn,-  -and  Leopard  co:itinued  to  h'lnt. 
He  killed  t'.vo  red  de.er  ari.d  one  black  one.      He  birought 
then  back  and  showed  then  to  IiJan.  and  Dog,   X'>f .'-«'+        -  r 

5-  ''My  people^''   h3"«aid,    "here  is  a  thijig  for  yoUe" 

They  oookod  and  ate-.^'the  noat,    and  the   tbree  Ici  nenbe^^n 
v.'ent   into   the  forest. to  cut  the  fs,rn,     Wh^in.  they  ^.vere  hungry 
aga.iny   Dog  eaial 

c.    ^*Leopard,  -zet  r.a   show  A'lan.  a  day  to  pay  his  Irji," 
"No,^   said  L'an,      ■'Hot  j-et," 

Maro.  a.nd  Leopard  nhcr.^a  Dog  a  day  to  v^j  h,ls  lcu« 
Man  saidt 

''-i.',p.  .for  DGj    I  vn'.lZ.  oet  ny  trap  when  ny  tine   ccnes, 
1  cannot  catch  neat  barchajldejio" 

Leopard- said;  -  J.'.^'^'hat  you  say  is   true,"  _r 

They  showed-. pag  tvro   days,    and  2)og  went  to  hunt, 

.    Man  and  Leopard  went  to  c  u--  farn.     Dog  hunted  jji  tlxe   forest 

and  killed  a'  red- deer.,    and  brought  it  to-  Man   and  Lecr'ard, 
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"Lly  ku  people",  h.0  said,  '^Lj^ o  ,is  sonethinc  to  go  v/ith  yotir 
boiled  cassava," 

Loepard  knew  Doc,    so  he  went  and  scratohed  the  neat  on  the 
head,   "It  is  still  fresh."   They  roasted  and  ate  the  deer  with 
cassava.  Man  and  Leop-.rd  vi^ont  back  to  cut  farn  and  Log  hunted  . 
again.  He  killed  one  black  doer  and  a  bush  hog,  and  brouf:ht 
then  back.   "Here  is  another  sonething  to  eat,"  he  said. 
Leopard  saw  that  it  was  fresh  neat.   They  cooked  the  neat  with 
rice  and  ate,  and  all  three  v.-ent  to  cut  fam.  ■.  V/hen  hunjier 
cane  again,  Dog  said; 

'•llan,  you  have  two  days  to  pay  yoiir  kix." 

"No,  the  da.ys  you  have  shown  ne  are  short.   Show  ne  four," 

Uog  said  no,  but  leopp.rd  g".'n-^  Man  tliree, 

"Brother  jjeopard,"  said  Dog,  "you  are  the  big  ncnber  of  the 
ku,  let  it  be  a.s  you  e-ay,-' 

They  gave  nan  throe  days.  Man  said;   "Pino.  My  hrjid  is 
^Tjnder  it„   (I  agree)," 

Man  r^ot  u'L?  t.,:a-i.  i:.i  t;j.e  fore,^3b  but  no  r.iea'o  cane.   The  first 
day  passed.   The  second  day  parfsed,  and  he  grcv/  worried,  for  he 
had  not  paid  his  ka.  He  went  for  a  walk  in  the  forest  and 
began  cutting  pain  nuts.  An  old  lady  he-rd  hin  there  and  said: 

•■■  :ho  is  that  cutting  nuts?" 

"It  is  I."' 

'■V/hat  are  you  doing  there?" 

"I  an  cutting  nuts," 

"Cone  here,'-   Man  went  there,   "Cut  the  grass  aroiind  ny 
kitchen," 
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"Old  wonrin,"  uaju^  Man,  "I  an.  in  kii  with  Leopard  rvnd  Dog, 
In  this  ku  WG  cojinot  cat  rottoin  neat.   They  showed  ne  three  days 
to  pay  ku-neatj,  and  two  days  have  gone,  so  I  must  catch  neat  in  ny 
.trap  today,  \7hat.tine  do  I  have  to  cut  grass  around  your 
kitchen?  YJ'hat  tino  do  I  have  to  sot  ny  trap?" 

She  said:  "Cut  the  grass,   A  person  doogn^t  ever  knov;  what 
can  bless  hin.'' 

Ho  cut  the  gi-ass  and  cleaned  about  the  kitchen,  but  then  it 
was  too  late  to  set  his  trap.   The  o]-d  lady  cane  and  said: 

'^You  have  done  well  for  r.ie,  and  now  I  will  do  v/e31  for  you. 
Bring  two  pots  from,  ny  lofty  and  rice^  and  the  little  neat  you 
find  there „" 

lAoxL   did  this..  He  cooked  the  food  aind  thc^r  ate.   The  old 
wonan  took  a.  horn  fron  a  snail  bag, 

''There  is  oj.ack  powder  in  thi3  horn.  As  soon  as  you  go  into 
the  forest-  you-  v/ill  see  a  bl-^ck  deer.  Shcv/  bin  the  horn  and  wish 
hin  dea.d,.  and  he  will  be  dead,,*' 

Man  thanlzed  her^   He  went  .ir.to  the  forest,  saw  a  bla,ck  deer 
and  shoy/ed  it  the  horn  of  black  powder.   "I  kill  you'',  he  said, 
and  the  deer  fell  dead„  Man.  gave  the  bl.ac.k  deer  to  the  old 
wonan  and  went 'away  v.'ith."'^th:e  liorn  to  hunt  for  his  ku„ 

Bp.ck  at  the  farn  Log  wes  saying  to  Leopard: 

"Let  113  ca.tch  Man  and  oat  bin..   He  cainioi;  catch  neat  for 
his  ku," 

Man  can.e..  Dog  nocked  hin,  and  s<aid  he  would  be  eaten  be- 
cause he  coLild  catch  no  neat„ 
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"I  iDTlnQ  a  bush  hoc,,'-'  iiari  said,      "Alsc   two   black  deer,    and 
three  red  deer.      Thio  can  be  our  ku-neat  for  today.  =' 

"Is  v/hat  you   sa.y  true?"   asked  Dog. 

"w'hat  I  ■e-.-.y  is   true,''  said  Mcin.      '"Let  us  eat." 

They  went  to  the  neat,  and  Leop-rd  scratched  the  heids. 
"The  neat  is  good."   They  cooked  and  ate.  lloxi  v/ont  into  the 
forest  ajad  returned  with  four  nore  deer.   The  ku  ate  again. 
That  evening  Eog  said: 

'■'Let  us  £.0   to  av  secret  pLace  where  we  can  talk  ku  business, 
and  hang  heads  together," 

They  v/ent  to  a  secret  place, 

'■The  things  which  killed  the  neat,  "Log  said,   "Let  us 
show  then  to  each  other," 

Log  bit  the  tree  with  his  teeth.   -'That  is  what  killed 
ny  nea.t," 

"Man  said:   "Leopard,  the  thing  I  have  is  bad." 

■'onov/  it  to  us,^    aaid  Leoparc,    ^'so   that  v/o  nay  know.-* 

'•No ,  •■ 

''We  will  kill  you  if  you  don^'X." 

"Then  I  will  show  it,"  Man  showed  his  horn  of  black 
powder  to  Leopard  and  said  "Leopard,  I  kill  you."  Leopard 
fell  down  dead  and  sto.yed  tnere.  Dog  was  afraid.  He  stood 
up  v/agging  his  tail  and  begging  Mrji, 

"Because  you  asked  ne  to  show  you  the  thing  that  killed  ny 
neat,"  said  Man,  *'and  I  showed  it  to  Leopard  aoid  ho  fell  down 
and  died,  is  that  why  you  bog  ne?" 
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"I  bRf,  yoij,  uy  i:,'.<v(]    fTic'.'l^  '-^o  r\^t   kill  nej" 

"I  will  not  kill  you.   You  eo.t  yuux-  own  thing.  We 

will  £0   into  tovm," 

Doe  '-^-d  Man  went  to  tov/n.   Do^  vrnps   hio  tail  when  he  greets 

people  because  of  that  day  long  agOo 


¥I-IY  Y/CMAN  ZLS   KG  2jF^7IL 
Schv/ab 

When  God  "brought  Dovil  to  earth  he  decided  to  give  it 
into  the  keeping  of  Woman,   "Por,''  he  said,  "She  can  keep 
things  better  than  Kan," 

VThen  he  reached  cartl.  lie  foand  all  the  people  sitting 
together  in  one  plaoe.  Eo  pivi;  r3&"-il  dov.ni  b afore  all  the 
people  and  said:   -'l^aii:,  I  v;ill  return  boon/'-    and  went  away, 

vVhile  he  was  gone  a  snail  bo;''  cane  running  and  told  then 
there  were  plenty  of  nushrocns  down  the  road.   All  the  wonen 
ran  down  the  road  to  find  nushroons,   God  returned  and  found 
only  a  nan  v;e,tching  Devil.   He  said; 

"Oh,  the  v/cnon  hold  nushroon  pal.avor  hard  r^ijci   liavra 
already  forgotten  Devil,   If  I  give  then  Devil  they  will  be 
sure  to  lose  hin.   Therefore  I  v/ill  give  Devil  to  Man,  and 
wo nan  can  find  her  * devil'  where  the  nushroons  are," 

The  only  dev:-!l  the  wcnpn  found  was  a  tortoise  eating  a 
nushroon.   They  brought  it  back,  ate  the  flesh,  and  began  to 
beat  the  shell  and  dance »  Man  saj.di 
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"Ah,  ±hpi.+,   is  tho  vnnan's  dov.Lli'' 
Mow  wh-Gn  the  Dovj ""  couca  to  tomi   he  cries: 
"Women,  go  inside  and  hold  nushroon  palaver!" 
Wonen  are  not  allowd  to  see  Devil. 

BIG  BIRD  IN  THE  KOM  TREE 
J„  Eundi 

Big  Bird  lives  in  the  forest  and  sits  in  a  kola  tree.  He 
bites  and  he  has  hif.  pepper.   Spider  found  the  tree  and  hec^Ji 
climhinfr  in  j.t  to  get  nuts.   Bir-  Bird  put  p5p-':'cr  in  Spider* s 
eyes  and  Spider  foil  to  the  grou^Ad,  He  lay  th'-re  for  a  tine  with 
bad  eyes;  then  he  rose  and  returned  to  his  tov-ci.  He  said  to 
Black  TJeevi 

"let  us  ro  a,nd  pick  li'.i'i-.r.   nuts„" 

'They  went  torether  to  the  tree.   Spider  told  Black  Deer  to 
clinb.   Deer  clinbed  up  into  the  branches  and  fotmd  HLg  Bird 
sitting,  there „  Bir  Bird  throv/  pepper  in  his  eyes  and  he  fell 
to  the  £Tov.r:Cu   and  began  to  cr;'',   .'rpider  took  a  big  stick  and  be- 
gan to  beat  hin.  reor  could  not  see,  the  pepper  burned  his  eyes. 
He  begged  Spider  not  to  beat  hin,  but  Spider  kept  on  beating  hin 
and  at  last  ho  killed  Deer.  He  cut  the  neat  and  carried  it 
hovo   to  his  favf'.iy^, 

Ne:ct  day  Spidei"  said  to  Red  Deer:   •■Let  us  go  to  pick  kola 
nuts  '' 
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Red  Deer  went  vii-'-h   hin.,   Rd  Deer  fell  fron  the  tree  v/lth 
pepper  in  his  eye.s,  and  r~piilv^'r  killed  hin  and  cut  the  neat.   In 
this  way  nany  aninals  died:   One  day  Spider  invited  Pigay 
Antelope  to  pick  kola  nuts  in  the  forest.  Antelope  is  a  wise 
aninal  who  Iciows  too  nany  secrets.   He  went  v/ith  Spider  to  the 
kola  tree^  Ho  saw  the  tracks  of  nany  aninals  leadinf  to  the 
tree,  but  none  led  av;ay  fron  it.  Antelope  thouf;-ht  there  nust 
be  a  Thinf  in  the  tree  which  ate  aninals.  When  Spider  asked 
hin  to  clinb  he  said: 

"Spider,  this  kola  tree  belongs  to  you.      You  know  where  the 
best  nuts  are.   You  clinb  first," 

Spider  began  clinbing.  He  tried  to  hide  fron  Big  Bird,  but 
Big  Bird  sav;  hin  there  and  dropped  nuch  pepper  in  his  eyes. 
Spider  also  had  I  .^PP^r,  ap.d  he  threw  his  pepper  in  Big  Bird's 
eyes.   Spider  fell  dovrn.   Big  Bird  fell  dov/n,  Antelope  killed 
Big  Bird,  and  when  Spider  coiild  see  again  he  said: 

"AntelopOj  you've  killed  Big  Bird,   Tiiat  nakes  big  pa,la- 
vcr." 

They  dug  a  hole  and  buried  Big  Bird,  and  Spider  said  again: 

'■Give  ne  all  your  kola  nuts  and  I  v/ill  tell  no  one  what 
I  ha.ve  seen," 

Antelope  gave  all  his  nuts  to  Spider  and  they  returned  to 
tovm,  Bxvt   after  a  little  while  Spider  went  back  to  the  kola 
tree  and  took  Big  Bird.  He  carried  Big  Bird  hone  that  night 
and  gave  the  body  to  his  wife  to  cook.   He  tied  a  rope  about 
his  leg  and  sails  i 

■•'V^'ifej  when  Big  Birdj-S  .oook-edj  p-.ill  on-.tjils  rope  and  I  .. 
will  cones"  j 

He  went  outside  to  play„  Antelope  saw  the  rope  and  tied  to  hl[ 
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own.   lef  to  see  what  nij-jlit  hi-pp'rii.   Presently  he  felt  soneone 
pulling  on  the  rope,  and  went  into  Spider's  house.  All  v/as 
darkness;  he  could  see  nothinf,,  and  no  one  could  see  hin. 
Spider's  vvife  heard  hin  thore,  and  said: 

"Spider,  hero  is  your  rice  and  neat," 

Antelope  ate.  V/hen  he  had  finished  all  Bip,  Bird  and  the 
rice  as  well  he  went  outside.   Spider  becano  hungry  and  went 
in  to  his  '.vife. 

"Where  is  ny  rice  a.nd  nc^'t?'' 

"Are  you  nad?  How  na?iy  birds  did  you  five  ne?" 

She  told  hin  he  had  eaten  all  his  food.   Spider  refused  to 
believe  her,  and  be{;,an  to  bo^.t  her.   She  cried  out,  and  people 
cane, 

"IThat  is  the  natter?"  asked  Antelope, 

"Oh,  she  cooked  crabs  and  now  she  can't  find  then," 
Spider  said, 

•'All  this  fuss  :] uS  b  iod."  ci   few  crabs?" 

"It  wacn't  crabs; '-cried  spider's  wife.   "It  was  Big  Bird, 
Spider  brought  ne  Big  Bird  to  cook,  and  I  cooked.  Now  Big 
Bird  seens  to  have  eaten  the  rice  I  cooked  with  hin,  and 
walked  away." 

The  cooking  of  Big  Bird  caused  palaver  in  the  tovm.   Spider 
was  ashanod,  and  people  beat  hin.   He  had  to  go  away  fron  the 
town  and  live  in  another  pla.ce. 
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THE  'J?rbJT  CF  CHJjvrpANZEE 
Gboa  Clan 

One  nirT^t  diix'in^  huiifry  season  when  Chinpanzee  was 
sto.rvinf,  he  kept  walkinf  aroimd  and  round  in  one   place  in 
the  forest  saying: 

"I  an  so  hiinf-ry  I  cannot  sleep.   I  an  really  so  very 
hun^^ry  that  I  oould  not  possiloly  sleeps" 

V/hen  the  noon  arose  he  foiuid  he  was  walkinr.  around  a  tree, 
and  presently  he  clii.abed  into  the  tree  and  went  to  sleep.  He 
did  not  realise  it  v;a3  a  kcla  tree  and  wont  to  sleep.  He 
did  not  realize  it  v^ras  a  kola  tre':^  bearinf,  naizy  nuts.   In  the 
norninf  he  saw  that  he  was  in  a  kola  tree  and  :>:hoizjA.'rc  to-  Iiirv- 
sell,  Eayir.f;;: 

"Last  nipht  I  was  so  hungry  I  could  not  sleep,  and  I  walked 
aroijind  this  tree  nany  tii.ies.   1  vi-as  toe  stupid  to  see  that  it 
v/as  a  kc'la  trse.  Vrr.^n  I  hec'^ne  xirod  Oj?  walkir^^'  I  clinbed  into 
the  tree  and  slept;  and  still  I  vos  too  stupid  to  Icnow  it  was 
a  kcla  tree,  abo^JUT'.din^;  with  fine  nt^ts.   I  will  never  sat  kola 
nuts  again,  or  at"  lecst  not  ti].l  tonorrow." 

Kola  nuts  are  the  I'ie:..,  or  taboo  o±   the  'jbea  Cld""-  a'iid 
when  tha  G-beas  saw  Chinpancee  sitting  in  the  tree  without 
eating  any  nuts  they  thourht  such  nuts  oust  be  his  Tien  also, 
and  that  he  vms  therefore  theij?  brother-by-Tien, 

That  is  why  the  Gbeas  never  eat  Chinpanzee, 
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THE  BOY  UTHC  DAIICED 
(liberian  Cinclarella  Stojrj) 

There  lived  a  little  orphan  boy  v/ho  had  tvro  older  sisters; 
he  v/as  a  gentle  and  roo denatured  lad>  but  his  sisters  were 
cruel  and  lonlcind  to  hin.  He  was  only  fiven  scro.ps  of  food  to 
eat,  and  his  sisters  beat  hin  every  day  and.   nade  hin  to  do  their 
Vv'ork.   They  were  ashamed  of  hin  because  he  had  so  nanj^  yav/s  and 
uf,ly  sores  o 

The  two  girls  excelled  at  dancing,  and  whenever  there  vvas 
a  feast  in  any  nearby  tovm  they  were  invited;  the  little  boy 
would  always  beg  to  go  with  then  but  they  would  only  beat  hin 
and  give  hin  extra  worlc  to  do„   On  such  occasions  he  would  tolce 
off  his  yaws  and  sores,  }:ide  then  in  a  spot,  and  slip  away  to 
dance  disguised  as  a  handsone  youth.   Before  the  feast  was  over 
he  would  hurry  hcne,  and  v/ben  his  sisters  c-^-no  they  would  be 
surprised  to  find  their  ragged  brother  Icnew  of  everything 
which  had  happened  at  the  dance, 

"How  do  you  know  these  things?"  they  would  ask. 

"I  dreaned  while  you  were  gone,"  he  would  reply.   They 
would  beat  hin  for  dreaning,  and  send  hin  about  his  work. 

One  day  a  poor  eld  lady  cano  to  the  house;  the  tv;o  sisters 
drove  her  fron  their  door,  but  the  boy  saw  she  was  hiwgry,  and 
gave  her  the  poor  food  he  had.   On  this  day  a  great  feast  was 
being  held  in  a  neighbouring  towi;  the  littD.e  boy  begged  to  go. 
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but  his  RiRtera  went  v/j  thonb  hin.   After  they  had  fone  he  took 
off  all  his  sores  and  yaws  and  put  then  in  the  spot  and  slipped 
away.   The  old  wonan  had  secrqtely  been  watching,  hin  and  after 
he  had  p.one   she  burned  the  yaws  and  sores  and  threw  the  ashes  in 
the  river. 

At  the  feast  the  two  girls  sav;  a  handsone  youth  who  danced 
better  thaji  anyone  else,  and  after  a  little  while  they  went  to 
hin  and  begged  that  he  would  naiTv  then- 

"Be  patient,"  he  said.   "V.ait  until  the  end  of  the  feast." 

Ke  knev;  he  would  not  be  there  at  the  end  of  the  feast.  He 
danced  so  well  that  people  brought  hia  gifts  such  as  a  sheep, 
and  a  goat,  a  cow,  and  rice,  pain  vcine  and  oil  and  other  things; 
and  when  he  left  he  took  then  hon^.   Ke  v/ent  to  th-,  old  v,-onan, 
saying: 

"I  have  brought  you  things  which  you  nay  keep;  for  you  are 
poor,  and  old,  and  thus  ny  nother  night  have  been,   Eut  you  nust 
go  aw8.y,  lest  ny  sisters  steal  your  things  and  beat  you." 

He  went  to  find  his  yav/s  and  sores,  but  they  were  (^one., 

'■'1   took  your  things^-"  the  won£.n  said,  '^ those  ugly  things 
you.  wore  upon  yo^ir  skin.   I  burnod  than,  and  tiirsw  the  ashes  in 
the  river r  for  new  you  have  no  ne?d  of  then.  Kjlow  thai;  I  an 
the  spirit  of  your  nother,  Son,  and  through  you  will  be  blessed 
a  himdred  tinss  for  your  kindness  and  pure  heart,  your  cruel 
and  wicked  sisters  shall  never  find  their  way  back  to  this 
house-,'' 

Before  the  boy  could  answer  her,  his  nother  had  disappeared, 
tie  ioi^'j.a  hia  single  sii.-^ep  had  becone  a  hundred  sheep,  his  g;oat 
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a  himdred  £'oats,  and  his  only  cow  had  becone  a  herd  of  one 
himdred  fine  fat  cows.   He  went  into  the  nifht  and  called  his 
sisters,  but  they  never  foimd  their  way  back  to  their  hone  and 
no  nan  could  say  where  they  had  f^onec 


HOVf  A  FAN  BEOATffl  UlT-'.TITGHED 
D.  Dv/anyen 

In  the  land  of  the  Gios  there  vi^as  a  poor  nan  naned  Keizoe. 

He  was  so  poor  that  often  his  v/ife  and  children  had  nothinf  at 

all  to  ea,t,  and  althoixfh  he  had  sone  kncwled£'e  of  bush  nedicine 

an  unlaiown  person  had  witched  his  nedicine  pov/ers,  and  good 

fortune  wrs  a  stranger  to  the  house  of  Keizoe. 

A  diviner  lived  in  a  to^Am  beyond  the  borders  of  Gio  land,  in 

> 

v;hat  is  now  J'renoh  Guinea,  and  Keisoe  decided  to  travel  there  and 
seek  the  diviner's  advice.   He  joiu-neyed  fron  town  to  town  for 
nany  days,  through  high  forests  and  the  nofjitains  in  the  north, 
and  in  the  course  of  tine  he  reached  the  town  he  sought.   The 
diviner  was  in  his  house, 

"Wise  nan,'*  Keizoe  said,  "I  cone  fron  a  distant  place  in  the 
land  of  the  Gios.   Soneone  there  has  witched  ne  and  ny  tines  are 
bad.  My  crops  are  poor  and  the  prey  of  pigs,  ny  children  sick 
and  grow  thin;  ny  house  is  old,  and  so  an  I.   I  wish  to  prosper 
and  see  ny   fanily  grow  fat,  but  everything  I  do  is  diist  because 
soneone  has  witched  ne," 
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"I  will  think  on  this,"  xhe  v/iae  nan  said.   "I  will  read  the 
sands  tonifht  rind  droan,  and  tonorrow  I  will  toll  you  what  to 
do;  and  to  lend  ny  na^-ic  strength  you  must  bring  no  seven  white 
kola  nuts,  seven  nats,  and  seven  chicken  eggs." 

On  the  norrow  Keizoe  brought  hin  all  those  things,  and  the 
Diviner  said; 

"If  a  nan  lives  in  one  place  and  in  uiiiiajjpy,  then  he  should 
leave  and  live  in  axiothcr  place.."  He  gave  Keizoe  a  cotton  tree 
seed,  and  a  Icng  stick  v/ith  a  .■rihort  hooked  linb  at  one  end, 
"Travel  towards  your  village,''  he  said,  '■'aj^i.d  perhaps  oeyoad. 
aJrag  this  stick  baliind  you,  and  where  it  catc^hes  in  a  tree,  or 
rock_.  or  busli.,  there  you  must  nake  yoiuc  house  and  live," 

■'Alcne  in  the  forest  vH-.th  uy   snail  family?"  Selsoe  ielt 
ii'ix-ious.Pv:  ri..- he  thought  vj.  'Vus  g;i*oat  forest, 

"This  cottoii  tree  seed  will  protect  you,''  said  the 
divir.er,>   -'Guard  this  seed,  and  keep  it  always  with  you,  and 
forccne  v/ill  be  vo'lIt  constant  giiest.   Build  your  house  and  live 
there  v,'i"ch  your  fanily;  you  will  prosper,  and  ycu-C  fanily  v;ill 
grow  fa 'J,/' 

Eaizoe  set  forth  t'owaras  r.is  vxllage  dragging  the  hooked 
stick  behind  hin.  He  walked  for  several  days  and  reached  his 
fanily  and  fared  on  for  another  week  to  rich  and  lonely  lands, 
and  in  a  certain  place  the  stick  hooked  firnly  to  a  tree. 

'■  Zuon-iielxLi •  he  cried.  "I  have  arrived'  Here  is  rich  and 
abundant  earth  which  no  nan  ovms,  and  also  a  pleasant  stream. 
Let  liij  build  cuji*  houriC,  and  this  land  will  be  ours," 
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The  house  v/as  built;  the  ci\1  ].'iverL  grew  and  other  houses  -vrere 
built  where  they  lived  v/ith  their  wives  and  husbands,  and  the 
place  becane  a  village  and  grev/  into  a  tov.ia.   Today  the  place  is 
called  Zuen;  it  is  a  prosperous  tov/n  and  pa.rt  of  Boo-Quila 
Chief don, 

V/hen  Iveizoe  died  he  v/as  buried,  and  the  seed  of  the  cotton 
tree  v;a.s  biuried  with  hin  in  a  pouch  about  his  neck,  A  cotton  tree 
grew  fron  his  gra\'-e,  and  the  people  of  the  town  began  to  worship 
it  for  they  believed  that  Kej.zoe  himself  v/as  the  spirit  of  the 
tree. 

Even  today  this  tree  is  given  great  respectj  and  no  foreign 
tongue  or  dialect  is  spoken  in  its  presence. 


TiVi   V/ITCH  C-IAILIL-D  JEALCU3 

A  farmer  had  two  wives.   Onn  of  the  women  gave  hin  a 
boy-baby  and  a  girl-bab3'-_.  but  the  other  vroman  v/as  barren, 

'•Since  you  do  not  bear  ne  ovjy   children,  I  shall  not  give 
you  cloth,   I  will  only  give  cloth  to  the  nother  of  ny 
children," 

The  barren  wife  decided  to  bev.ltch  the  children.   She 
made  witch-nedicine  and  threw  it  on  the  boy.   The  boy  becane 
sick  and  died,  and  went  to  the  tovm  of  spirits. 

The  nother  took  her  remaining  child  to  the  rice  from,  and 
left  it  in  the  shade  while  she  v/orked.   The  barren  wife  nade 
nore  witch-nedicino  and  changed  herself  into  a  large  bird. 
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She  seized  the  li+tlo  (Arl    r.ricl   fjRv:  to    a  uottonwuod  tree. 

The  nother  sorec.necT,   The  boy  who  had  died  heard  the  noise 
and  saw  the  bird  in  the  cottonwood  tree  with  his  sister.   He 
said  to  hinselfr  "That  is  sistar"-' 

He  threw  a  stone  at  the  bird  and  killed  it.  His  sister 
was  saved  and  his  nother  rejoiced. 

Jealousy  is  a  witch  v;ho  poisons  the  hearts  of  men  and 
steals  av/ay  their  honour, 

wnT  mil  NO  i,ci;ai;ii  irj^iT  'jith  I'lici 

There  v/as  a  hu:.iter  so  sicilled  £<t  hunxins  with  iTire  that 
no  aninal  could  escape  hl:a.   He  v/culd  set  lira  to  the  forest 
in  such  a  way  that  all  the  aninals  therein  would  be  forced 
to  flee  along  a  narrovvi  trail,  and  there  they  would  fall  prey 
to  the  hunter 'a  spears.   One  day  the  aninals  appea.led  to 
Bushdevxl  for  protection, 

•'i'hen  'live  in  nj   tcwn,''  Eushaevil  said,  aiid  they  wont  to 
live  in  his  tovm.   They  were  safe  there,   Lushdevil  went  to 
the  hunter  v/lth  an  enpty  rice-it---.':ipej?  anC:  said: 

"Kuio.ter,  get  into  nj   hanper,''' 

The  hunter  called  hin  a  fool  and  beat  hin  ;vith  a  stich. 
The  next  da.y  when  Hunter  was  sitting  by  his  hone  Bushdevil 
appeared  again  and  saidJ 

••Hunter,  get  into  ny  hanpery'- 

The  Pluirter-s  wife  picked  sticks  and  beat  Bushdevil » 
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EusMevil  kept  on  repeating  the  sane  v/ords,  for  the  'beating 
did  not  hairt  hin.   The  Chiex  of  the  tcvr.i  called  all  his  nen 
and  tiirsw  spears  at  Bushd&vil,  but  it  nc.de  no  difference. 
They  seized  hin  and  flung  hln  into  a  house,  then  burned  the 
house.  Everythinr  buorned  except  Bushdevil.  He  cane  out  and 
sa,id: 

"Hunter,  f.ot  into  uj   hamper."' 

The  Hunter  found  he  could  not  eat.  He  began  to  grew  thin 
ar.d  the  nen  of  the  tcim  held  council ,   Tha;r  told  the  Kunter 
to  get  into  Buchdevil'S  hanper  and  finish  the  palaver.  He 
njght  be  killed  and  he  night  not,  but  if  he  did  nothing,  he 
would  soon  die  of  thhxness  anjwaj.      The  hvjiter  clinbcd  into 
the  hanper„   Eushdevil  tied  hin  up  and  hurried  off  with  ?iin. 
He  went  to  his  tovvn  and  untied  the  hunter.  He  shov/ed  hin  all 
the  aninali.s, 

"The  aninals  have  asked  for  ny  protection,"  he  said,  "and 
I  have  pronisad  they  will  never  be  htinted  again  by  fire^,  As 
you  know  I  can  kill  you,  but  you  Ccinnot  kill  ne.   If  you  h'j^it 
anina].s  again  with  fire  I  will  kill  you.,   If  3'"ou  proniRS  you 
will  never  hjjLnt  with  fire  again;  all  the  aninals  will  return 
to  the  forest  and  you  will  be  free  to  find  then  if  you  can," 

The  huinter  swore  he  would  never  use  fire  again  to  hunt, 
and  the  an.inals  went  back  to  the  forest.   That  is  why  fire  is 
no  longer  used  to  hunto 
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iiov/  spiD.'iiv'G  c'.j:^  \i:.?.  t'-a'^v.^i  v-y  a  hobltnt 

A  Goblin  lived  in  tho  forest  and  he  had  a  son  called 
Pel,  Pei  was  a,  great  himter  and  killed  many  aninals;  but 
one  day  when  he  went  to  hiint  he  foimd  there  v/ere  no  aninals 
left.  He  only  saw  Spider's  son.  He  killed  Spider's  son  and 
carried  hin  hone.  Pather  G-oblin  said; 

"Clean  hin  and  hanc  hin  up  to  dry,   Tonorrow  we  will 
eat  hin," 

Pei  hung  the  dead  thing  up  to  dry. 

Y/hen  Spider  went  hone  he  could  not  find  his  son,  and  he 
wondered  v.-here  he  v/as.  He  said  to  hinself:  "I  will  go  and 
look  in  Goblin's  house.  His  son,  Pei,  kills  nuch  gane," 

When  Spider  reached  Goblin's  house  he  saw  his  son  hanging 
up  inside^  Ee  said  to  Pei: 

"Wliat  kind  of  gane  is  this?-' 

"Nothing  special^"  Pei  answerede 

"It  looks  juL^t  like  v:/   son/' 

''Ch°  I  di'la't  laiow  it  vra.s  your  son," 

They  began  to  fight,  Sggs  v;ere  hanging  by  the  door 
in  a  basket,  and  they  were  Goblin's  private  eggs.   Spider 
knocked  then  dov.-n,  and  in  a  nonent  he  had  sv/allowod  then, 
Pei  was  silent  for  a  little  tine,  feeling  sad  about  the 
eggs.  The  he  said: 

"Spider,  this  palaver  between  you  and  I  is ^finished, ^  You 
have  killed  ny  things,  and  I  have  killed  your-s.   Go  hone." 


CIIIPTZR  IS     TIE  ZPJJ 
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The  eegB  nade  Spirler'c  stoaach  happy,  and  he  went  hone. 


THE  H3RAID  OP  TIffi  DAV/N 
A.  Doris  BapJcs  Heiirics 

When  Wala  nade  the  world  and  the  aninals  therein,  there  was 
no  freat  distinction  between  Day  and  Ni;^^ht,  and  often  it  was 
difficult  to  tell  if  it  was  light  or  dnxk,  or  in  between,  or  thp. 
other  way  around.   The  aninals  decided  to  send  a  nessenger  to 
V/ala  to  ask  for  sone  neans  of  telling  when  the  night  was  over  and 
day  began. 

The  aninals  worked  long  and  hard  building  a  ladder,  a  tall, 
tall  ladder  which  reached  right  up  to  the  sky.   But  when  the  lad- 
der was  finished  there  was  grave  doubt  if  anyone  could  clinb  it. 
Many  aninals  tried,  but  they  either  bocane  dizzy  and  fell  down, 
or  v/ore  too  frightened  to  clinb  very  far.   In  those  days 
Rooster  was  an  ugly  and  ungainly  creatiore,  not  so  fine  a  fellow 
as  he  is  today;  and  the  aninals  all  laughed  at  hin  when  he  tried 
to  clinb  the  ladder.   But  Rooster  ascended  the  ladder  little  by 
little,  further  and  further,  until  he  could  see  Wala, 

V/ala  listened  to  his  story,  and  looked  kindly  on  hin, 

"You  are  a  brave  aninal,"  he  said,  "to  cone  all  this  way 
and  tell  ne  of  your  troubles  telling  night  fron  day.   Such  a 
brave  aninal  should  also  be  beautiful," 

Wala  gave  Rooster  brilliant  colours  and  a  better  shape,  and 
placed  a  red  crown  on  his  head  to  be  a  synbol  of  the  rising  sun. 
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"HenceforlHh,''  he  said,  "nj-ght  -vvill  be  nieJit  and  very  dark, 
and  day  v;lll  be  day  and  bri^'htcr.   And  ^rou  v/ili  v/ear  yoizr  rod 
crown,  and  sin£^  a  song  each  norninf,  to  ann^ounce  the  davm," 

That  is  how  Rooster  won  his  coloiirs  and  his  crovm,  and  why 
he  always  sings  a  song  at  daybreak. 
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The   largest  group  of  tribes  in  Liberia  is  that  of  th.e  Zyrx, 

f  f  f  t 

which  iiiclu(].es  six  tribes — the  ICra  proper,  Bassa,  Grebo,^  ra?aLr.. 
Dey  and  Belle  „   The  IC';u  proper,  Bassa  and  C-rebo  offer  the 
nain  bull-,  occupying  the  coastal  lc7/lands  between  Monrovia  and 
Cape  PalnaSo 

The  coastal  ICrus  are  seafarers  and  quite  fearless.   They 
are  typical  Negro  stocky  stircdy  and  good-nr.xiired,  intelligent 
and  industrious.   They  were  never  sold  into  slavery;  they  re- 
sisted European  slavers  with  such  persistent  ferocity  that  the 
Bui'opeans  learned  it  was  just  net  worthwhile  trying  to  enslave 
then.,   instead,  the  fo:rei"i  shipnasters  made  treaties  with  the 
Krus,  who  becane  niddlenen  and  raided  weak  or  hostile  tribes 
inH.and  to  ba::L"io';?  J-^.lVaTor.-  for  European  c].oth,  guns  and  von,     Kru 
nen  were  distinguished  by  a  blue  line  running  down  the  centre  of 
their  foreheads,  representing  a  ship*s  nast,  and  fcv;  TDra-'opean 
slavers  would  dare  to  seize  a  nan  who  bore  this  mark. 

Shards  of  pottery  and  iron  devices  foirad  on  liberian  hill- 
tops sugges'i;  that  an  aborig.lnal  race  of  hj-llxien  noy   have  lived 
in  this  covjitry  half  a  thousand  years  ago  when   nany  of  Liberia's 
conteirporar;'"  tribes  arrived.   This  aboriginal  race  appears  to  be 
extj.nct,  and  it  is  possible  that  slave  raids  by  the  Xxus 
encouraged  their  disappearrince,, 

Jacob  ?7;--a,  a  ICi'u  nan  whose  linpubJ.iohed  v/ritings  cover  an 
intensive  study  of  his  tribe,  reveals  that  legends  cD.ain  the 
Grebes  and  T<j:u  proper  nigrated  south  to  the  coast  fron  a  point 


somewhere  north  of  Mctir.t  D3n;)pl3,   On  the  other  hanrl  Bal  Moore, 
who  has  devoted  niciy  yec-rn    to   study  of    the  coastal  tribes, 
sviggests  the  Kru  peoples  nay  have  cone  fron  the  vicinity  of 
Tinbuctoo  by  follov/inf.  the  }>Ji£er  River  down  to  the  Ilicerian 
coast,  and  travelling  v;est.  He  points  out  that  the  Krus  are 
essentially  a,  v;ater-loving  people  and  are  largely  dependent  on 
rivers  and  the  sgs.  for  their  living;  their  fishing  methods  and 
traps  are  of  advanced  desif'n  and  beo.r  an  interesting  resenblance 
to  some  of  those  found  along  the  Niger  toda3ra 

Bai  Moore  points  out  that  the  Er\i  tongue  has  nothing  in 
conncn  with  the  language  of  any  other  tribe  on  the  Guinea 
coast,  and,  sinoe  it  in  vjilikeP-y  that  the  ICras  ara  an  aboriginal 
race,  considers  this  proof  that  ■^i.e^nust  ha.ve  come  fron  sono 
inland  point,  A  people  so  devoted  to  v/ater  would  obvioiicly  have 
lived  near  a  largo  body  of  water,  and  various  factors  point 
to  the  upper"  regions  of  the  I'iger,  possibly  near  ^.inbuctoo,  as 
being  the  pol^.t  of  origin  in  luertion.,  Tii   migrotion  they 
v/ould  have  bean  reluctant  to  Isave  the  water  and  nova  by 
land,  and  the  seaward-'flowing  Hjgc-r  would  have  provided  an 
obviou.3  tenptation  and  an  adnirable  neans  of  transport  for 
a  thousand  niles,, 

However,  this  hypothetical  river-sea  novenent  is  not  mentioned 
in  arc'  available  Ivi-u  leficnd,  and  an  equally  plausible  theory 
seems  to  be  that  they  novel  up  the  river,  southwest  and  tov/ards 
the  source  of  precious  salt^  ly  scaling  Liberia's  r.oi'thera. 
mountains,  v;hieh  are  part  of  the  Niger's  soiurce,  xhey   would 
have  been  able  to  reach  the  sea  by  the  Ca-/alla,  St,  Joim,    and 
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Cestos  Rivers  which  van   t}rroi;£j.h  their  present  territory. 

The  Krus  were  originally  Icnovm  as  the  Kedae.  Prior  to  the 
establishcient  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia  they  had  no  chief  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  v;ord;  they  v/ere  governed  by  a  council 
of  elders,  and  the  leader  of  the  council  was  called  the 
Kedakiidu.  When  the  masters  of  foreign  ships  made  treaties  v/ith 
the  tribe  and  hired  Kedae  nen  as  seanen,  such  recruits  were 
called  Kedakudu's  men.   This  name  v\fas  inevitably  abbreviated, 
and  became  Kudu,   The  Portuguese  corrupted  it  to  Kru,  and 
doubtless  this  served  the  English  and  Americans  very  well,  as 
Kru  men  or  crew  men  would  be  a  fao'.V,l'D  and  famllia,r  term, 

TJID  CRACI3  0?  iaj"<7a?I£7I 
V\y   Simmonds 

ICu-Jopleh  v/as  the  oracle  of  the  Kru  tribes,  and  lived  in 
•  >t 

a  cave  on  the  hei^zhts  of  Movjn.t  Jidlali.'"      L3   the  oracle 
Ku-Jopleh  v.^as   powerful      ■  and  possessed  unnatural  wisdon'o 
51:»©  I-Iru  tribes  along  the  coast  v/orshipped  him  and  sought  his 
ccup.sel  in  times  of  need;  but  he  v/as  particularly  venerated 
by  the  Sasstova  Krus^, 

The  Sanstovv-n  ^{rus  originally  lived  inland  at  a  place  called 
Boe~bcs-;ile,  and  whan  they  decided  to  settle  on  tha  coast  it  was 
Ku-Jopleh  who  chose  the  site  for  their  new  to^\'n,  A  certain 
family  called  Gbao-\'.:^nipo  belonged  to  this  tribe,  an.d  orJ.y 
members  of  that  family  could  speak  with  Ku-Jopleh, ■  When  the 
Sasstova-i  KJrus  sett3.ed  on  the  coast  and  built  Sacstovv-n  t]iey 
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continued  to  v/orship  the  oraclo  with  a ri nimble  i^eal,  and  Klru3 
from  many  other  tribes  cane  with  gifts  to  seek  advice  en 
affairs  of  great  inportance. 

Tradition  says  that  Ku-Jopleh  hinself  had  no  use  for  the 
gifts  nen  brought,  since  he  was  not  hunan,  and  that  the  Gbae- 
wyirpo   family  took  possession  of  such  gifts:  but  Ku-Joxjleh's 
cotmsels  and  decisions  v/ere  infallible  and  no  one  minded  paying 
for  the  trutho   In  matters  of  war,  farming,  trade  and  marriage 
the  Sasstown  Itrus  would  do  nothing  before  consulting  him;  the 
oracle  even  appointed  the  leaders  of  that  tribe „ 

Ihe  Ghae^vryr^-po   family  has  long  since  died  out,  and  Ku-Jopleh 
is  no  longer  consulted  by  the  Krus,   Yet  he  is  respected  still, 
and  even  today  there  is  a  man  in  Sasstown  who  blows  on  a 
liollow   elephant's  tusk  and  evokes  sad,  ho  How- sounding  notes 
in  praise  of  Ku-Joi^leh,   This  horn  is  on].y  blouoa  when  storms 
arise  and  lightning  crackles  across  the  sky;  for  thunder  is 
thought  to  be  his  angry  voice,  and  the  melancholy  notes  of  the 
horn  beg  him  to  rest  in  peace » 

ho:/  SMIL  AND  ICTANA  POUCJHT  AND  CAUSED  THE 
MOCiT  TO  SiillTE 

A.  N,  Montgomery 

VThen  hungry  season  came  and  the  weaker  animals  we3?e  dying 
from  starvation,  Leopard  found  a  bread-nut  seed  and  took 
to  his  family^  It  was  so  small  that  even  Baby  Leopard  scorned 
to  eat  it.   So  great  was  the  animals  hunger  that  anyone  v>fho 
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laughed  or  cried  would  die;  but  the  fanily  Imiphed  at  the 
little  seed  by  holding  their  lips  apart  v/ith  their  pav/s;  and 
they  cried  hunger  by  damping  their  eyes  with  water  and 
letting  it  trickle  dovm  their  facese 

Leopardess  v/as  a  wise  v/oman;  she  planted  the  bread-nut 
neo'-T  -i-n  ri-.o  c'r^c.rr')('^.  ^    hoD.lng  that  it  Eiighx  grow  to  a  tree  with 
fruit  in  later  years.   But  in  the  dari^iess  uf  the  night  a 
strange  and  v/onderful  thing  took  place:  the  seed  grew  to  be 
a  mighty  tree  laden  with  fruit,  and  ripe  pods  were  scatisered 
on  the  ground  beneath  it,  some  cooked  and  others  raw., 

The  leopard  family  ate  until  their  stonachs  throbbed  with 
fullness  6 

But  leopard  was  never  a  charitable  aninal  and  he  decided 
he  would  hire  a  watc^jr'.an.  who  would  guard  this  food  for  the 
Leopard  family.   Such  a  watoh'jian  wculd  have  to  be  some  animal 
who  could  conquer  and  outwit  such  nighty  animals  as  elephant 
and  crocodi.Le,  and  this  problem,  was  a  thing  v/nich  caused 
Leopard  mucn  thought  and  vvorry. 

Leopardess,  wixh  her  ctuining,  advised  him  to  choose  Snail, 

Ijow,  those  times  were  long  ago,  even  before  the  moor. 
wo.s  married  to  the  earth,  and  Snail  was  a  round,  round  animal 
instea.d  of  the  naif-round  aninal  he  is;  when  he  v/as  tucked 
insiae  his  shell  no  one   could  tell  if  he  was  standing  up  or 
lying  dovm.  He  was  fiaj.  of  slime  and  slipperiness  and  part 
of  his  house  ms  hinged 5  and  so  powerful  was  his  slipperiness 
that  a  drop  of  it  could  cause  an  ox   to  skid  about  on  a  sandy ^ 
beacli,   Snail  bscame  the  v.atchaan  and  guarded  Leopard ''s  tree. 
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He  nprayecT  the  tree  wi'L'n  T,ov/o:ii'-.v..  alin--^  go  that  anlnals  and 
birds  could  not  approacli  it:  and  then  Leopard  invited  all  the 
animals  to  comet, 

■'Bring  a  little  strength,  a  little  cotirage,  and  your 
appetite Sy'-  he  said,  "e.aCl  you  shall  eat  your  fill  as  soon 
as  you  have  overpowered  Snail,'' 

But  how  cculd  the  starving  animals  fight  when  laughter 
or  tea,rs  v/ould  cause  their  death? 

Elephant  advanced  to  bo-ttle  v/j.th  Snail,  He  tried  to 
squash  the  little  beastj  but  slippery  Snail  slid  from  under 
him  and  the  clumsy  Elephant  skidded  and  fell  with  a  thump. 
No  matter  how  he  i-hrashed  about  and  tr'am^etted  he  ccvld  not 
ga?.n  his  feet  again.   Snail  pushed  him,  and  Elepahnt  slid 
helplessl3'"  do^.Ti  the  trail  on  t/v^?  terrible  slime  of  Snail, 

Crocodile  camfiy  and  Buffalo,  and  grumpy  Hippopotamus; 
and  all  failod,   Tiion  "iguana  came.  wit}',  grir.  d^^- termination  in 
his  beady  3?'al].ow  oy^z";   }j.e  had  t'ni-'se  of  then  in  those  da^.rs. 
Iguana  was  a  reptile  and  caccastomed  to  long  periods  of 
starvatiojr  hi."  strength  liad  t^way-'d  v/ith  hin^  and  his  long 
claws  were  procf  against  the  slippery  si ine  of  Snail,   He  was 
a  nimble  and  bounc;?"  animal  who  ajways  fell  on  his  feet%  and 
his  3.or)£  scraign'u"  tongxie  co^Jd  be  used  as  o   hondy  weapon, 

Snaij.  and  Iguana  rushed  upon  each  other;  Iguana  scrabbled 
v/ith  his  claws  and  Snail  rolH.ed  up  in  a  ball  to  bang  and 
bounce  against  hin  lilce  a  hea^";-  sea  poimdiiig  a  rnrilc   shore. 
So  rough  were  Iguana's  scales  and  so  tough  was  the  shell  of 
Snail  that  as  they  clashed  in  mortal  combat  streams  of  sparks 
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and  lightning,  flew. 

Iguana  tosaed  '.'nail  in  xhe  air,  high  v:p   in  the  heavens; 
til^  moon.;    which  in  those  tines  was  far  away  and  had  never 
been  seen  before.  Iguana  gave  his  third  yellow  eye  to  the 
blind  moon  and  told  her  to  v/ait  noarby,  [■ust  in  case  he  needed 
help»  When  he  fell  down  to  earth  he  fell  on  top  of  Snail  v;ith 
a  loud  'Thtunp'a   Ihe  hinged  part  of  Snail ^'^  shell  broke  off 
un.covering  his  vitals,  and  Snail  becane  a  half -long  aninal 
where  before  he  had  been  completely  round. 

Snail  was  winded^  wounded,  and  unhinged,   JguarjS.  won 
the  battle';  but  hi,^  heati  was  flattened,  he  spli'n  hi3  toxigue 
when  swallowing  Snail's  broken  piece  of  shell,  and  he  had 
given  his  tnird  yellow  eye  to  the  noon.   The  noon  still 
waits  close  to  the  earth  in  case  Iguana  shouj.d  need  help, 

EOfJ   3PID3R  ¥AS  liSi^.TEN,  liATM,  SKDJITED  AJT.O  BDTl^lED 

Sp'id&r  discovered  a  half-tovrn  o'.vned  uy  a  fanili*  of  rich 
BushdevJ.ls,  'jJiven   dux'-ing  hungry  season  the  Eushdevils  al'vays 
had  f  00  i,  aj.id  Spld'.^r  saw  that  jv.st  now  their  house  v:as  packed 
with  good  things  to  eat,   JIo  decided  to  steal  as  nuch  food  as 
he  could,  but  since  he  did  not  know  the  magic  words  to  open 
ai.d  close  xlie   door  lie  hid  nearby  ejid  listened  carefully  when 
the  Bushdevils  went  oft  to  work  ner-'c   day.  He  heard  tne  laagic 
words  o 
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When  all  the  B-unhdovils  hn/l  fone  to  the  fields  Spider 
opened  the  door  of  the  higf'&ct  hoi:ice  v/ith  nagic  words  and  went 
Inside,  There  were  too  nany  thing's  inside,  Kinjahs  of  rice 
and  baf.s  of  corn,  pots  of  palm  oil  and  piles  of  nuts,  dried 
fish  and  dried  neat,  pain  cafoage  and  potato  greens,  cassavas 
and  yans  and  berries,  red  pepper  and  spices  and  salt.  Pie  sat 
do^;m  happily  and  ate  and  ate.  He  ate  too  nuch,  V/hen  he  had 
eaten  too  much  he  kept  on  eatinp.  more,  for  Spider  is  the 
greediest  of  all  animals. 

He  was  still  eatip.g  when  the  Bushdevils  returned.  He 
hid  "behind  a  basket  and  no  one  saw  him.   The  Eushdevil 
family  sat  down  to  their  meal  and  began  talking  about  the 
awful  Halinhorn  BLrd.  Halmhcrn  Bird  eats  bushdevils,  and 
every  sensible  Bushdevi].  fears  hi;n  more  than  anything  else. 

Spider  watched  the   fa^.iiy  eating,  and  then  he  began  to  beg 
for  food  from  Baby  BuBhdsvJ.l,   But  each  time  Spider  begs  hin, 
the  lirtle  Bushdevil  v;ouj.d  say:  '''Jjeave  m3e"  Pathei"  Baalidevil 
grev;/  tired  of  hearing  tixic 

"VJhat's  the  trouble,  Baby  Bushdevil?''  he  a::ked,  Ke  began 
to  lock.  Spider  screeched  out  •i:ZQ  ktt^     of  the  awful  Hahn- 
horn  Eirdo  The  Bushdevil  family  were  filled  with  fear.   They 
all  piled  out  of  the  door  and  bo-anded  to  the  fence e   Spider 
bounded  after  them  and  pushed  them  over  the  fence,  and  then  ro^ 
turned  to  the  house  to  begin  eating  again.  He  pushed  his 
head  inside  a  baske-'c;  and  stuffed  and  stuffed,  and  when  he  >!.3a.r[l 
the  Bushdevil  family  coming  back  he  foijind  lie  had  swollen  so 
much  he  cciLld  not  vd.thdrav;  his  head  from  the  basket's 
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The  Bu"hdevils  ccuiie  amed  v/ith  hig  sticks  and  peered 
cautiously  into  the  house  lookin/~  for  Hahnhom  Bird.   Th'ij'" 
saw  a  basket  v/alking  around  the  room  on  legs,  and  burping 
into  things.   They  watched  it  in  silence  for  a  little  v;hile. 

"Daddy,"  said  Baby  Euohde-il,  "is  that  Hahiihom  Ejjrd?"' 

Fa,ther  Bushderil  said  he  did  not  thirl:  so.  He  observed 
the  wajidering  basket  no  re  clocely,,  and  then  said; 

"I  thiiik  it  is  Spider  ,':7.1'i->:t  bia  head  in  rij   basket .  Ee 
has  been  stealing  food,  so  let  f.s  kill  hirio^ 

Tii\iien  Spider  heard  this  he  began  bttnipiiig  ro.pid^y  around  In 
circleoj  scad  when  big  sticks  began  to  beat  hin  he  jXinped  even 
more  rapidly  until  he  fell  dov.ii  on  the  floor.   The  Bushdevils 
flogged  and  flailed  hin  and  Spider  howled  in  pain.  He  struggled 
and  fought  to  free  his  head  from  the  basket  and  finally,  when 
the  stick  had  beaten  off  most  of  hi-s  skin,  he  managed  to  get 
the  basket  offo  Er.t  he  left  all  his  hair  behind  in  the  basket, 

lie  scranbied  ox:3.y   fron  the  sticks,  rushed  outside  and  flew 
over  the  fence  like  a  bi.rd7^a  skiinied  bird,  Ke  went  down  to 
the  sea  and  put  sea- f can  on  hia  head,  then  asked  on  old  laiiy  to 
cut  his  l-a,iro 

'"But  Spider i"  she  cried,  "whcDre  have  you  left  yoi^r  skin?" 

"In  another  pn.ace„"  said  Spiderc   ''C^it  ny  hair,,'' 

TTlien  she  tried  to  cut  his  hajx,  v/hich  v/as  not  there,  all 
the  sea-foan  cane  off.   Spider  scolded  her,, 

"■You  have  dectroyed  ny  bsauti.ful  I'.air,  You  nu.st  batho 
ne  in  pain  butteis. " 
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Having  no  akin  nade  Spr'.dsr  fuel  very  sox'e,  and  pain  tutter, 
h.e  decided,  would  feel  ver:,'-  nice.   The  old  lady  bef.an  dipping 
pain  butter  fron  a  big  pot  and  poirring  it  over  hin.   It  was 
soothing'  to  Spider's  skin;  even   nore  soothj.ne,  he  thought,  when 
ho  licked  it  off.   It  v/as  excellent  pain  butter.   It  had  a  good 
taste.   Spider  decided  he  night  as  v/ell  get  inside  the  palm 
butter  pot,  so  when  the  old  lady  turned  away  for  a  nonent;  he 
junped  in. 

But  it  was  the  wrong  pot.   It  wa.s  a  pot  full  of  red  pepper. 
The  red  pepper  seared  Spider's  body  with  a  fiery  heat,  just 
as  fire  night  scorch  an  ear  of  corn.  He  lea-ped  out  and  rushed 
into  the  sea  to  cool,, 

k  ckinned  Spider  sauced  with  pain  butter  and  seasoned 
with  red  pepper  is  grippe:: •  s  favciiriie  meal.  Gripper  fish 
seized  Spider  and  ate  hin  with  great  relish^ 

KCX7  xCS-S  FOITOI'R  31^131)   EIS  IIEZ 
,\'  ,-»-.,-.,., 

Chief  Taopu  was  a  warrior  and  people  considered  hin  wise  in 
the  vi/ily  ways  of  nen;  he  was  leader  of  the  rorprJi  tribe.  Early 
in  his  rule  he  chose  a  fertile  piece  of  land  and  claimed  it  for 
his  OT.r.,  ejTid  passed  a  law  that  any  other  nan  who  attempted  to 
farn  this  land  v/ould  lose  his  life,   Por  nany  j'-ears  this  land 
was  left  untouched,  and  wonen  would  not  even  give  a  sidelong 
glance  at  the  pain  nuts  which  grew  there. 
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In  the  country  of  the  Porpuh  tribe  there  lived  a  young  nan 

called  Nyonenetone  Yon,  and  he  had  no  land;  and  since  the  Chief »s 

Ipjid  was  not  being  used  he  resolved  to  nake  his  own  farm  there, 

■  'I 

or  die  in  the  attempt.  He  bep.an  cutting  bush,  felling  trees, 
and  b-urning.  The  townsfolk  were  astonished  at  the  daring  of 
this  youth,  for  they  knew  that  he  would  surely  lose  his  life;  the 
news  tra-^elled  quickly,  and  came  to  Chief  Duopu's  ears.  He  sum- 
moned Yon  to  court, 

"You  are  making  yoirr:  farm  on  my  land,"  he  said,  "You  have 
broken  my  law,  and  therefore  you  must  die," 

"Your  land  was  idle,  0  Chief,"  said  Yon.   "I  have  no  land. 
V/hy  should  I  starve  when  there  is  land  which  I  co.n  farm?" 

The  Chief  frowned  at  this  insolence,   "You  know  the  law  of 
the  tribe,"  he  said,   "If  you  had  come  to  me  and  asked  for  land 
I  would  have  found  you  land,  for  such  is  tribal  law:  but  you 
took  my  land  like  a  thief,  you  broke  the  law  of  your  Chief,  so 
you  must  die," 

Three  armed  boys  escorted  Yon  to  the  TugbdQdia„  or  town 
prison,  and  there  his  hands  and  feet  were  put  in  wooden  stocks. 
After  a  few  days  the  Chief  came  to  see  him, 

"When  twenty-one  days  have  passed  you  will  die,"  the  Chief 
annoionced,  "Have  you  anything  to  sa3r?" 

"0  Chief,  I  wish  to  visit  my  family  before  you  kill  ne,"  Yon 
declared,  "They  live  far  from  here," 

The  Chief  laughed, 

"I  an  not  a  fool,"  he  said,   "If  I  let  you  visit  your  family 
in  some  far  place  you  would  not  retvu:n,  I  know,   I  would  lose  you 
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foi'cvoT.       It    i«    hullf^-y^    t.li.il   yun    Rf;r,y    in.    1-lic    Ti^f/hrlpi^l  n    until 

you  die." 

"I  bef  you,  Chief,"  Yon  said.   "I  promise  to  cone  back." 

The  Chief  refused  to  hear  hira;  but  then  a  yovoac   nan  came 
and  said: 

"0  Chief,  I  an  Ton's  food  friend.   let  hin  visit  his  family, 
and  I  will  take  his  place  in  the  Tugbdedia  until  the  day  of  his 
return.   If  he  does  not  return  within  twenty- one  days,  you  nay 
kill  ne  in  his  place," 

The  Chief  was  astonished, 

"Young  nan,"  he  said,  "you  are  both  brave  and  foolish.  How 
do  you  know  he  will  return?  Does  he  not  value  his  own  life, 
more  than  yours?  Do  you  think  he  would  cone  back,  knowing  he 
cane  to  die? 

"He  is  ny  friend,"  the  younf  nan  said,  "His  heart  is  good. 
His  promise  is  as  precious  to  hin  as  his  own  hearths  blood,  T 
know  he  will  return." 

Yon  travelled  far  by  land  and  sea  and  came  to  his  own  village; 
here  he  stayed  until  it  was  tine  for  his  return,  then  he  said 
farewell  to  his  family  and  started  back.  His  journey  was 
delayed  by  a  great  storm  which  arose  at  sea;  his  canoe  was 
dashed  on  the  rocks  and  he  barely  nanaged  to  STorvive.  For  days 
and  nights  he  waded  through  swamps  and  narched  through  forests, 
footsore  and  bruised  and  bleeding;  and  the  fatal  day  drew  close. 

On  the  twentieth  day  Chief  Duopu  went  to  the  Tugbdedia  to 
see  the  prisoner, 

"Twenty  days  have  already  passed,"  he  pointed  out  "and  Yon 
has  not  cone  back.  Poor  fool,  do  you  still  think  he  will  cone?" 
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"He  is  nonin£'  now." 

"Ton  still  believe  in  hin?" 

"His  heart  is  eood.  He  will  not  brealc  his  word." 

At  dawn  on  the  twenty-first  day  Yon  arrived,  almost  swooning 
with  exhaustion,  and  was  sumnoned  before  the  Chief. 

"I  have  cone,  0  Chief,"  he  said, 

"And  in  a  sad  condition,"  the  Chief  observed.   "It  is 
hardly  worthwhile  killing  you." 

"0  Chief,  a  stonn  arose  at  sea,  and  my  canoe  was  broken 
on  the  rocks.  For  seven  days  and  seven  nights  I  have  walked 
through  swamps  and  forests,"^ 

"So  that  you  might  die?" 

"So  that  I  night  keep  ny  promise." 

The  Chief  slowly  shook  his  head  in  wonder  at  this  thing. 
He  who  was  so  wise  in  the  crafty  ways  of  men  discovered  that 
his  wisdom  had  betrayed  hin. 

"Then  you  are  indeed  an  honourable  nan,"  he  said  at  length, 
"and  I  have  no  desire  to  kill  you,  or  your  friend.   Only  promise 
me  that  in  future  you  will  obey  ny  laws,  and  I  will  let  you 
free — for  I  know  that  you  will  never  break  your  promise." 

Yon  pronised  Chief  Duopu  that  he  would  respect  and  keep  the 
laws,  and  the  Chief  divided  certain  fertile  lands  he  had  between 
Yon  and  his  friend. 
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THE  ORIGIN  UF  Tiffi  G.HETA  PEOPLE 
J,  Deimls  and  G,  Schwat 

Men  tell  an  ancient  story  of  the  first  Gbeta  n-Kn,   who  was 
the  father  of  the  Gheta  people, 

Judu  Kuhn  To  was  a  member  of  the  Pahn  tribe  centiiries  ago, 
and  more;  and  Pahn  tribe  settled  among  the  Manii  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Jedani  or  St,  John  River.  Judu  Kuhn  To  was  a  sad 
and  lonely  man,  for  although  he  was  married  to  a  gentle  wife  he 
had  no  children,  and  he  felt  his  life  was  only  half  the  life  a  . 
man  shoiild  have. 

Youth  passed  from  the  childless  couple,  but  they  still 
prayed  fervently  to  Nyiswa  that  he  might  bless  them  with  a 
child:  and  eventually  he  did  this  thing.   In  her  old  age  the 
woman  conceived,  and  Judu  Kuhn  To  took  her  away  from  the 
village  that  their  secret  might  be  kept  and  she  could  bear  her 
child  in  peace:  for  yoimger  women  might  have  laughed  at  her. 
He  took  her  to  a  sick-bush,  and  all  things  were  made  ready  for 
the  child, 

Uhen  it  was  bom  a  servant  who  had  visited  them  spread 
certain  reports  in  the  village.   She  said  that  although  the 
woman  had  indeed  been  sick  with  a  swollen  belly,  it  was  actually 
a  sheep  who  had  given  birth  to  the  child,  and  left  it  at  the 
door  of  Judu  Kiihn  To:  and  since  the  woman  was  beyond  her 
fertile  years,  people  believed  the  tale.  The  child  was  called 
Kangbi  (shut  door),  and  everyone  except  his  parents  thought 
he  was  the  miracle-child  of  a  sheep'. 
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Kangbi  grev/  up  to  be  a  strong  and  handsone  yoimg  nan,  but 
when  he  wished  to  take  a  wife  no  firl  v/ould  live  with  hin;  they 
thought  his  mother  was  a  sheep.  This  nade  Kangbi  sad  and 
lonely.  As  he  was  going  forth  to  harvest  rice  one  day  he  sav/ 
a  beautiful  maiden  passing  by,  carrying  a  small  basket  on  her 
head,  and  he  wondered  who  she  was  and  what  lucky  nan  would  win 
her;  but  when  he  retLirned  to  his  house  that  afternoon  she  was 
sitting  in  his  kitchen  preparing  his  evening  neal.  He  v/as 
not  at  all  alarmed;  it  gave  hin  melancholy  pleasure  to  see  a 
lovely  maiden  in  his  kitchen,  where  no  maiden  had  ever  been 
before, 

"Greetings,  and  welcome,"  he  said,   "My  nane  is  Kajigbi,  and 
this  is  my  house.  My  food  is  your  food,  and  my  house  is  your 
house  for  as  long  as  you  nay  wish  to  st'^y," 

"I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy,"  she  said,   "I  come  from 
Nyiswa,   It  is  said  that  you  are  the  son  of  a  sheep,  and  for 
'  this  mistruth  no  girl  will  marry  you;  so  God  has  sent  ne  to  be 
your  wife," 

She  said  she  had  no  name  and  that  he  should  call  her 
Nyenena  (name  lost).  Kangbi  gladly  took  her  as  his  wife.  He 
loved  her  well,  and  she  loved  him,  .and  when  she  bore  a  son  his 
life  was  full.  The  boy  wp.s  naned  Gbe.   Gbe  had  twelve  sons, 
each  of  whom  developed  &   'house'  which  eventually  became  a 
clan.  Today  there  are  still  t^velve  Gbeta  cloais,  often  called 
tribes;  Gbeta  ne.-^Jis  the  hone  or  'house'  of  Gbe, 

Kru  women  still  make  and  use  a  certain  type  of  basket  in 
menory  of  the  one  Nyenena  carried  on  her  head. 
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EOiJ   JI  CHOSE  A  MA.TE 
S.  Buffer 

Leopard's  daughter  Ji  was  the  most  Le-vutifnl.  of  all  the 
anirmls;  the  yoim£  male  aninala  made  love  to  her,  and  the 
other  £.irls  were  jealous. 

Leopard  arranged  that  a  great  feast  should  be  held  in  honour 
of  his  daughter,  and  at  the  feast  Ji  would  choose  the  aninal 
whom  she  wished  to  narry.  The  animals  washed  ojid  dressed  in 
fine  rainent  and  quarrelled  jealously  among  themselves  as  to 
which  among  them  would  win  the  fair  Ji's  hand;  there  was  palaver 
ever3rwhere  and  no  one's  head  was  safe,  Por  a  long  time 
Tortoise  could  not  make  up  his  mind  whether  to  go  or  not;  he  was 
a  humble  animal  but  was  becoming  rather  tired  of  being  a  rubbish 
hea.p  for  everyone  else's  rude  remarks.  He  knew  he  was  ugly  and 
did  not  mind  very  much.  He  just  became  tired  of  being  told  so. 

But,  since  he  secretly  loved  Ji,  he  finally  decided  he  would 
go  to  the  feo.st  and  pay  her  his  respects,  for  even  in  affairs  of 
the  heart  Tortoise  was  a  gentleman.  He  bathed  in  a  stream  and 
scrubbed  his  back  till  it  gleaned  and  glinted  with  a  glass-like 
polish.  He  rubbed  his  paws  and  his  head  till  they  shone,  per- 
fumed his  shell,  ?^Jid  set  off  for  the  meeting, 

Ji  was  dancing  with  Denyne  the  Antelope  v/hen  Tortoise 
arrived,  and  when  the  music  stopped  Tortoise  gave  her  his  seat 
and  gravely  bowed  to  her  with  humble  dignity.  Among  the  bold 
and  brash  young  animals  who  courted  her,  Tortoise's  polished 
manners  stood  out  like  flowers  on  rocky  ground. 
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"A  ehy  anrl  refcirinc  perDon-'.lity,"  she  thought,  "but  oh,  such 
pretty  manners!" 

Antelope  tried  to  talk  with  her,  but  she  had  eyes  only  for 
Tortoise's  shining  shell.  Antelope  followed  the  direction  of 
her  gaze,  and  decided  to  bring  shame  on  Tortoise.  He  quickly 
made  up  a  song,  and  then  began  singing  in  a  loud  voice  for 
everyone  to  hear. 

This  v/as  the  song  v;hich  Antelope  sang; 

"Ne  kwla  na?  "Is  this  Tortoise? 

Nynepei  wlala  ti.        All  the  animals  are  present. 

Tee  Ji  pe  wlwla  ti.      All  the  leopards  are  present. 

Lenjiiepo  wlwla, ti.        All  the  Antelopes  are  here, 

0  Ji  nyene  pen.  And  he  comes  to  look  for  a  wife. 

A  hji  ne.  All  of  you  see  him, 

Ne  kwla  na.  This  Tortoise  here, 

0  sa  ten  kon,"  He  has  no  pride." 

But  even  before  Antelope  had  finished  his  song,  Ji  crossed 
over  to  Tortoise  and  put  her  arms  aroimd  him.   She  turned  to 
Father  Leopard,  saying: 

"Father,  this  is  the  animal  I  wish  to  marry.. if  he  will 
agree.  He  is  an  animal  of  dignity  and  noble  m.anners,  and 
I  beg  that  he  will  let  me  be  his  v/ife," 

So  it  was  that  Tortoise  won  the  fair  and  lovely  Ji,  and  the 
pride  and  vanity  of  other  animals  grew  pale  and  died. 
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THE  MOTHErR   MHO   TCNiiW   HJBR   OHIT.D 

R.   Collin.3 

Two  wonen  called  Tane  and  Bea  were  traveninr  t.h-ronph  the 
forest.  Each  of  them  had  a  baby  son,  and  the  two  sons  were 
alike  as  a  pair  of  eggs.  They  cane  to  a  river.  They  \wexe 
crossing  the  river  in  a  canoe  when  the  canoe  sank.   They  both 
reached  the  shore,  but  only  one  of  the  babies  was  saved.  The 
two  women  argued, 

"He  is  mine  I"  Tane  declared.   "Give  him  to  me  I" 

"Do  I  not  know  my  own  son?"  cried  Bea.   "Such  foolishness 
you  talk?" 

"Oh,  for  shame  1  You  steal  my  child'.' 

They  could  not  agree,  so  they  went  to  a  wise  nan.  The 
wise  man  listened,  and  then  said; 

"It  seems  to  ne  that  the  child  belongs  to  both  of  you. 
Therefore  it  must  be  cut  in  half  with  a  knife,  and  you  will 
each  receive  a  portion,  V.Tiich  half  do  you  each  want?"- 

"YJould  you  kill  the  child?"  she  protested,   "He  belongs 
to  ne,  but  ro.ther  than  see  him  killed  I  will  give  him  whole 
to  Tane," 

"HaJ"  said  the  wise  nan,   "Here  we  have  a  thing:  one  can 
begin  to  see  the  truth.   Only  she  who  was  not  the  mother  of  the 
child  could  bear  to  have  him  cut  in  half.   Tajie  is  not  the 
nother.   The  child  belongs  to  Bea,  who  would  rather  lose  him 
whole  and  alive  than  possess  half  of  him  dead," 
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H0V7  TURTTZE  DRO^/IOD  ISOP-^lRD  IN  THE  SEA 
0',  Uatson 

The  night  sky  was  brifht  with  clowine  stars  and  a 
sinall--snalj.  ssa  "breeze  was  "blowing  inshore;  the  noon  was  a 
dull  and  nisty  orange  slipping  down  behind  the  edge  of  the 
occean.   Turtle  looked  outside  and  saw  what  a  nice  night  it 
was,  and  decided  to  go  for  a  wallc  along  the  beach  and  lay 
her  eggs.   She  went  quite  a  long  way,  waited  quietly  by  a 
palm  until  she  felt  sure  no  one  was  watching,  then  dug  a 
hole  in  the  sand  and  began  to  lay  her  eggs. 

Leopard  happened  to  be  walking  along,  the  beach  too.  He 
found  Turtle's  tracks,  and  since  he  had  nothing  better  to  do 
he  followed  them  to  see  where  Tirrtle  was  going.  He  saw  Turtle 
laying  eggs,  and  began  to  v/onder  what  the  taste  of  such  an  egg 
might  be.  He  crept  silently  up  behind  her,  took  an  egg  and 
tasted  it, 

Tirctle's  eggs,  Leopard  thought,  were  very  good  to  eat. 

As  fast  a.s  she  laid  eggs  Leopard  ate  them;  but  at  last  he 
became  too  greedy.   He  could  not  wait;  he  reached  inside  her 
to  get  eggs  faster.  .Tirctle  suddenly  snapped  her  shell  dovm 
hard,  and  Leopard's  paw  seemed  to  be  trapped  by  jaws  of  bone. 
She  dragged  him  down  the  beach,  into  the  water,  and  out  among 
the  Avaves, 

Leopard  could  not  escape.  He  drowned. 
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THE  STUPIDITY  OF  BUG-A-BIIG 

Two  orphan-brothers  who  were  poor  went  to  a  rich  man  and 
asked  for  money  so  that  they  could  trade.  The  rich  man  lent 
tliom  money,  but  instead  of  usinf.  it  to  trade  they  boupht  wine 
and  the  best  food  and  lived  happily  for  several  days. 

When  there  were  only  two  pieces  of  money  left  the  two  orphans 
agreed  that  they  would  have  to  do  some thine.  There  was  no  longer 
enough  money  to  begin  trading,  so  they  resolved  to  make  a  farm 
and  plant  com;  with  the  money  they  gained  from  the  crop  they 
could  pay  the  rich  man  back. 

They  made  the  farm,  but  when  the  crop  came  Bapoh,  the  bush 
hen,  ate  it.  The  two  orphans  took  Bapoh  to  the  rich  man. 

"Bapoh  ate  o-ur  crop,  and  we  cannot  pay  you  back." 

Bapoh  promised  to  pay  herself,  with  eggs.  But  Elephant 
walked  on  her  nest  and  crushed  the  eggs,  and  Bapoh  took  him 
to  the  rich  man, 

"Elephant  crushed  my  eggs,  so  I  cannot  pay  you  back." 

Elephant  promised  to  pay  with  money  he  e'med  by  working. 
A  hunter  shot  Elephant  in  the  foot  so  that  he  could  no  longer 
work;  the  hunter  took  over  the  debt  and  said  he  would  pay  with 
the  game  he  killed.  But  hunter  was  lame  when  his  foot  was 
caught  in  the  root  of  a  tree,  and  since  he  could  no  longer 
hunt  the  debt  was  passed  on  to  the  tree, 

"I  will  pay  with  my  fruit,"  said  Tree;  but  Bug-A-Bug 
(termite)  ate  the  fruit  and  started  eating  the  tree  as  well. 
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"I  cannot  pay,"  tree  said,  to  the  rich  nan.   "Bug-A-Bug  is 
eating  ne," 

"I  will  pay,"  said  B-ug-A-Bug.   "I  will  sirrely  pay  the  debt 
But  Bug-A-Bug  is  a  foolish  and  dull-v;itted  creature,  just 
an  eater  of  wood,  and  he  did  not  really  knov/  what  he  was  saying 
The  only  thing  he  could  do  was  eat,  and  since  he  had  to  pay  a 
debt  he  thought  he  could  pay  it  just  by  eating.  He  ate  and  ate, 
and  he  is  still  eating. 

ECW  VAIN  ANTELOPE  V/AS  inJMBIED 


Antelope  grew  lonely  living  in  the  forest  by  hiraself ,  so  he 
went  to  Deer  to  ask  if  he  could  have  Deer's  daughter  as  a  wife. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  house  he  v/as  well  received,  and  his 
request  net  with  the  approval  of  both  Deer  and  his  wife.   They 
were  quite  willing  to  let  Antelope  narry  their  only  daughter. 

As  was  the  custon,  the  prospective  flon-in-law  v/as  called  on 
during  the  farning  season  to  help  clear  the  bush,  Antelope 
arrived  as  night  v;as  falling,  and  Mother  Deer  offered  hin  sone 
beans.  He  said  he  only  ate  white  rice,  and  that  connon  beans 
v;ere  not  fit  food  for  such  superior  animals  as  hinself .  Good 
Mother  Deer  apologised, 

"I'n  sorry,  Antelope,  we  have  nothing  else." 

Antelope  went  to  bod  hungry;  and  when  he  rose  in  the 
morning  he  was  nuch  h-ungrier.  He  was  in  the  kitchen  early, 
watching  Mother  Deer  preparing  food.  She  put  a  pot  of  beans  on 
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the  fire  with  po-ln  oil,  pepper,  salt  and  leaves  for  eeasonine, 
and  then  she  went  to  fetch  water  with  her  little  iron  anklets 
singing  'clink-clank,  clinic-clank.  * 

Antelope  crossed  to  the  fire,  quietly  lifted  the  pain-butter 
strainer  off  the  pot,  and  sucked  up  beans  as  fast  as  he  could, 
even  though  they  were  not  properly  cooked.  In  a  little  while 
heard  Mother  Deer's  anklets  singing  'clink-clanlc,  clink- 
clank'  as  she  returned.   Quickly  he  clapped  his  hat  on  the  pot 
and  put  the  pain-butter  strainer  on  his  head.  He  was  so  nervous 
he  did  not  notice  what  he  had  done.  Mother  Deer  came  in  ejid 
he  sat  quietly  and  seriously  opposite  her  with  the  palE>- butter 
strainer  on  his  head. 

Mother  Deer  saw  this,  and  was  amazed, 

"'But  my  soni"  she  cried;  "what  do  you  have  on  your  head?" 

Suddenly  Antelope  realised  v;hat  he  had  done.   Such  a  fool 
he  had  made  of  himself J  He  ran  out  of  the  door  and  into  the 
forest,  and  he  never  returned. 

Those  who  put  themselves  in  high  places  are  in  danger  of 
falling  dovm'. 


CHAPTRT?   X      THE  BAP.'^ 


HOI?    THE    GJJri'    Qif  V/ISBOM  CAME   TO  MEN 


In  tines  gone  by  nen  on  earth  found  life  'difficult  to 
endure,  for  they  had  little  knowledge  and  did  not  have  the 
wisdom  to  acquire  it.  Therefore  they  sent  a  boy  to  God  to 
ask  for  Wisdom.  The  boy  humbled  himself  before  Mighty  God 
and  said: 

"0  God,  the  hardships  of  mankind  on  earth  are  great,  and 
getting  greater.  Pray  grant  me  the  gift  of  Wisdom,  that  I 
may  carry  it  down  to  men,  and  life  on  earth  will  not  be  so 
difficult  for  us." 

God  looked  uxjon  him  kindly,  and  said: 

"Come  to  me  when  I  am  asleep,  and  I  will  give  you  Wisdom," 

The  boy  went  early  next  day,  but  God  was  already  awake. 
He  went  again  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  but  it  seemed  that 
God  had  not  yet  gone  to  bed.  The  little  boy  went  several 
more  times,  but  always  he  found  God  awake.  So  the  lad  sat 
down  and  thought,  and  thought,  then  went  back  to  God  and  said: 

"How  can  I  come  to  you  when  you  are  asleep?  You  are  God, 
and  you  never  sleep," 

"I  see  that  you  know  the  use  of  Wisdom,"  he  said.   "Therefore 
I  will  give  you  some:   Take  palm  nuts  and  cut  them  with  a 
knife,  and  you  will  find  oil  inside.  Build  traps,  thus  and  so, 
to  snare  fish  in  the  rivers.  Plant  fields  with  seed,  and  use 
the  crops  as  food  in  the  hungry  season..." 
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God  gave  mnnh  IjVi.nrinri  tu  the  boy,    n.nc\    thun  Lu  ueiij  ttnd 
then,  wondering  if  he  had  f.i'^^n  thpn  Loo  uuoh,  he  added: 

"Cut  holes  in  the  tops  of  certain  pains,  and  drink  the 
juice  you  find," 

Thus  men  were  given  pain  wine,  which  sonetiraes  robs  them 
of  all  the  wisdom  they  possess. 


V/HY  THE  SEA  IS  SALTY 
L,  Dennis 

Two  "brothers  called  Guha  and  Koi  lived  in  a  place  near  the 
sea,   Guba  was  a  v/ealthy  nan  but  had  no  children;  Koi  was  a 
poor  carpenter  who  carved  canoes,  but  although  he  lived  on, 
the  edge  of  hunger  he  was  blessed  with  many  sons,  and  Guba  v/as 
jealous  of  his  fortune. 

When  Koi  was  carving  a  canoe  one  day  his  cutlass  slipped  and 
cut  his  leg.  The  woTind  was  deep,  and  he  was  imable  to  work  for 
many  days;  his  family  grew  hungry,  and  he  begged  Guba  for  food, 
Guba  gave  him  a  little  food,  and  then  a  little  more,  but  finally 
he  saidi 

"I  an  tired  of  giving  food  to  beggars.  Take  this  bowl  of 
rice  and  go  to  the  Devil  with  it  I" 

Koi  carried  the  rice  home,  and  told  his  wife  that  Guba  had 
requested  him  to  take  it  to  the  Devil.   He  set  off  on  this  far 
joiirney  despite  the  wound  in  his  leg,  and  after  a  time  he  net  a 
small  old  nan  sitting  on  a  rock.  The  old  nan  asked  Koi  v^fhere 
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lie  travolled  -bo,  and  Kni   mpiiod  thr^t   Vip  wap  t-ikinr.  r-t<-c  to  the 
Devil. 

"When  you  Give  hin  the  rice,"  the  old  man  said,  "ask  hin  for 
some  of  his  dried  nuts.   Bring  the  nuts  to  ne,  and  I  v/ill  ^ive 
you  anything  you  like," 

Koi  went  to  the  Devil  with  the  rice,  and  the  Devil  received 
him  kindly.  He  gladly  gave  Koi  some  nuts,  and  as  he  was 
returning  Koi  gave  then  to  the  old  nan  on  the  rock, 

"What  do  you  want  in  return?"  the  old  nan  asked,   "Wives? 
Slaves?  Riches?  Tell  me." 

Koi  had  a  wife  and  loved  her,  and  had  no  desire  for  others. 
He  wanted  no  slaves,  for  he  could  not  feed  them.  Riches?  He 
considered  riches.   He  knew  his  wife  had  always  wanted  to  have 
a  grinder,  so  he  asked  for  one  and  the  old  man  gave  it  to  hin. 

His  family  rejoiced  when  he  went  hone.  He  told  then  of  his 
adventures,  and  gave  the  grinder  to  his  wife, 

"0  husband,  you  are  a  fool,"  she  said  gently.   "There  were 
so  many  better  things  you  night  have  asked  for.  A  grinder... 
I  wish  it  could  grind  out  gold,  or  neat,  or  grain."' 

"Perhaps  it  can,"  said  Koi.   "No  one  has  asked  it." 
He  asked  the  grinder  to  grind  gold,  and  gold  poured  forth 
in  a  shower  on  the  ground.  He  asked  for  neat,  and  neat  cane 
forth.   Grain,  and  cloth,  fine  thing.s  they  scarcely  dreamed  of  - 
his  wife  was  blessed  with  every  comfort. 

After  a  time  he  invited  Guba  to  visit  him;  Guba  cane,  and 
marvelled  to  find  that  his  brother  now  lived  in  a  fine  palace 
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hung    with    olothfi    of    golrl    n-nr]     .qil  vor:,    p.-i-rrorl    \mI  th    p  i ■<_■<•  i  Oil n    FstoneS 

and  abounding,  with  slaves  v/ho  carried  goiirds  of  v/ine  and  golden 
towle  filled  with  the  choicest  fruits  and  meats,  When  he  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  Koi's  success  he  stole  the  magic  grinder 
and  took  it  to  his  own  house.  He  happened  to  arrive  there  at 
a  time  when  his  wife  v/as  needing  salt, 

Guha  comnanded  the  grinder  to  grind  salt,  and  salt  poured 
forth  upon  the  ground.   He  coim^ianded  the  grinder  to  stop,  but 
it  would  not,  having  doubtless  realised  that  Guba  was  not  Its 
master.   Salt  piled  on  salt  and  filled  the  house,  until  in 
desparation  Guba  flung  it  in  the  sea;  and  there  the  grinder  Is 
today,  grinding  salt  and  filling  the  seas  with  brine. 

WHY  WASP  \711L  NOT  LITE  ON  THE  GROUM) 
G,  Musgrove 

A  man  who  lived  on  the  edge  of  a  forest  decided  to  break 
new  groimd  and  make  a  tarn.     His  family  helped  him  to  clear 
land  and  plant  jrams.   The  rains  came,  the  crop  grev/;  but 
when  the  time  for  harvesting  drew  near  the  fa.rmer  resolved  to 
take  the  whole  crop  for  himself.  He  was  a  greedy  man  beyond 
the  common  greed  of  men. 

He  pretented  to  die,  and  in  accordance  with  his  dying  wish 
his  family  buried  him  in  a  certain  manner.   He  was  placed  in  a 
hole  in  the  centre  of  the  yarn  farm,  together  with  a  knife,  a 
cooking  pot,  a  govxd   of  palm  oil  and  two  stones  for  making  fire, 
As  is  customary  in  that  place  his  wife  stayed  in  her  house  for 
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forly  dayn  anri  liiotu-np.ri  hin;  no  one  went  to  the  ff^-TTn,    --xnd  every 
night  for  forty  nights  the  f.-mer  cane  out  of  his  grave,  dug 
as  nany  yams  as  he  could  eat,  and  cooked  and  ate  then. 

He  must  have  been  very  fond  of  yans. 

After  forty  days  his  wife  came  to  the  fam  and  was  stir- 
prised  to  find  that  nuch  of  the  crop  had  disappeared.  She 
saw  no  tracks  to  nark  the  coning  and  going  of  any  thief,  and 
narvelled  that  this  thing  could  have  happened;  her  brother 
promised  he  would  watch  by  night.  He  hid  at  the  edge  of  the 
farn  at  dusk,  and  after  several  hours  he  saw  a  figiore  moving 
about  the  field.  He  suspected  someone  was  there,  and  drew 
close — and  behold  his  brotheiv- in-law,  who  had  died,  digging 
yams.  He  watched  hin  build  a  fire  and  cook  the  yams,  and  then 
he  crept  quietly  up  behind  hin  and  seized  him  by  the  arm, 

"Who  is  holding  me  on  my  own  farn?"  cried  the  farmer. 

"You  are  dead,"  the  brother  said.   "And  you  have  no 
right  to  steal  food  from  the  living,  and  must  be  punished.  Or 
you  are  not  dead,  and  therefore  a  liar  as  well  as  a  thief,  and 
must  still  be  punished," 

He  sounded  the  alarm,  shotiting  in  a  loud  voice,  and  every- 
body cane.  The  farmer's  family  cane,  and  nany  neighbours, 
first  to  stare  and  then  to  scold  and  nock  hin:  and  he  was 
mightily  ashamed.  He  was  so  filled  with  sharie  he  turned  into  a 
wasp  by  singing  a  song: 

"Baba  lade  coyanbo  klubayo." 

"Greediness  turns  a  nan  to  a  wasp," 
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He  in  n+iTl  n,  wo.fjp,  .^  ( ,r(jc<.T;y  n.m'nni,  wlv  >  Inn'IriF!  a  house  of 

earth  and  stuffs  it  with  more  creat-ures  than  he  can  ever  hope 

» 

to  eat.  As  he  builds  he  sif.ns  his  song^ 

"Babe  lade  coyanibo  klubayo>" 
and  because  of  his  shame  he  will  never  live  on  the  ground „ 

WHY  GRAND  BASSA  WAS  CAIIiED  GBEZOHN 
Bureau  of  Folkways 

In  tines  gone  by  in  Bassa  land  the  people  of  the  interior 
used  to  walk  down  to  the  coast  bearing  kinjah^,  or  palm-leaf 
hanpers,  filled  with  the  various  inland  produce  they  habitually 
traded  for  salt  and  articles  of  foreign  manufacture.  At  the 
appointed  place  of  trade  they  would  unload  their  kinjaiJa, 
and  having  sold  the  contents  they  would  toss  the  empty  hampers 
into  a  small  stream  which  ran  by  the  town.   The  thousands  of 
discarded  hampers  clogged  the  water,  causing  it  to  become 
stagnant  and  odorous,  and  thus  this  place  earned  the  name 
Gbezohn,  "Gbe"  in  Bassa  means  kinjah;  and  Gbezohn  means 
marshy,  smelly  place. 

Another  version  offered  by  P.  Harper  holds  an  interesting 
story  about  spears  erroneous! 

There  was  a  chief  called  Fondeh  v/ho  lived  in  the  hinterland, 
and  he  traded  with  the  coastal  Krus  for  salt.  Among  his  subjects 
was  a  man  whose  name  was  Tetteh,  and  his  wife  was  1-cnovm  as 
Ku-welee.   Tetteh  and  Ku-welee  stole  a  bag  of  salt  from  Chief 
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Nondah,  and  when  this  was  dlscuvyred  they  were  ohlic«=d  to  flee. 

Since  they  both  Icved  salt  they  fled  tov/ards  the  coast. 
They  travelled  far,  and  one  day  Ku-welee  said: 

"I  an  weary,  and  v/ith  child.   For  nany  and  nany  days  we  have 
been  walking,  and  we  are  nowhere  yet.  The  road  we  follow  is  too 
long;  let  us  take  another,  shorter  one." 

They  travelled  on  another  road,  and  in  tine  they  cane  to  a 
pleasant  place  where  a  river  called  Jedani  net  the  sea.   They 
began  to  build  their  house  beneath  a  cottontree.  During  their 
first  night  there  Ku-v;elee  awoke  and  said: 

"I  snell  sone thing  strange,   I  think  it  is  a  ghost." 

Tetteh  rose  and  looked  about,  and  behind  the  cottontree  he 
sav/  a  ghost  of  a  nighty  snake  which  people  in  that  land  called 
Gba, 

"It  is  a  gba-zohn, "  he  told  his  wife,  and  this  place  is  his 
hone , " 

Therefore  the  place  was  called  Gba-zohn  after  the  ghost  of 
a  snake,  and  grew  to  be  the  town  which  is  Grand  Bassa  today, 

WHY  CHILDREIT  CRY  FOR  NOTHING 
D.  McKinley 

Two  nen  lived  in  a  far  town;  one  of  these  was  called  Nothing, 
and  his  friend  was  known  as  Sonething.  Nothing  was  a  rich  and 
generous  nan  v/hon  all  the  children  of  that  town  loved  for  his 
kindness,  but  he  only  had  a  single  wife  who  bore  no  children, 

Sonething,  being  poor,  would  often  go  to  Nothing  and  beg  for 
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food,  and  he  was  alwdyis  fed;  but  th^-po  onnp  a  tim«  of  suoh 
great  h-unf,er  that  not  even  Nothinf  with  all  his  wealth  could 
buy  food.  V/hen  Sonethinc  went  to  beg  fron  hin  he  said: 

"Por£'ive  ne,  friend,  for  today  I  have  no  food.   Come  back 
some  other  time  and  I  v/ill  help  you," 

Something  became  angry,  for  anger  easily  grows  in  empty 
bellies  and  he  was  sure  that  Nothing  had  a  hoard  of  food  inside 
his  house.   One  night  he  called  and  plunged  a  spear  through 
Nothing's  heart,  and  ran  away  to  hide.   Nothing's  wife  found 
her  husband  lying  dead  with  the  blade  of  a  spear  in  his  heaxt, 
and  she  began,  to  weep  and  wail.   She  had  no  one  to  help  her 
mourn,  no  family  at  all,  so  she  called  in  children  from  the 
town  and  they  filled  her  house  and  cried  and  cried,  for  they 
ha.d  all  loved  Nothing, 

They  cried  for  Nothing  and  feared  Something,  and  still  do 
today, 

THE  GIRIi  VraO  ROSE  EROM  HER  GRAVE 
C.  Johnson 

In  a  village  on  a  hill  there  lived  a  beautiful  young  girl 
called  Duakma;  she  was  the  only  child  of  her  mother^  who  loved 
her  well,  Whon  the  time  came  for  Duakma  to  join  the  women's 
secret  Sande  Society  she  was  t.aken  to  the  gree-gree  bush  with 
many  other  maidens,  far  from  the  eyes  of  men,  and  certain 
ceremonies  were  performed,  Duakma  was  the  best  dancer  in  the 
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land;  when  she  danced  the  othe-r  firle  watched  in  fascination, 
and  even  hii-ris  and  am'malp  came  to  watch,  hut  there  was  one 
wicked  womaaa  who  was  jealous  and  hated  IXxakna  because  she 
danced  better  than  her  daughter. 

This  evil  woman  poisoned  Duakna  and  she  died.  When  the 
Sande  ceremonies  were  over  and  Duakina  failed  to  return  with  the 
other  naidens  the  whole  town  mourned,  and  Duakna 's  mother  wept 
for  days  and  could  not  be  consoled.   One  nifht  she  dreamed,  and 
in  her  dream  Duakna  appecired  to  her  saying: 

"Beloved  mother,  if  you  wish  me  to  live  a^-.ain,  arise  at 
dawn  and  summon  the  best  singers  of  the  town,  let  each  one 
sing  the  Sky-god's  praises  as  they  walk  across  my  grave,  and  I 
will  live  again." 

This  thing  was  done.  The  singers  walked  across  the  grave 
singing  the  Sky-god's  praises,  and  Duakma  rose  from  her  grave 
clad  in  garments  of  gold  and  silver  cloth,  with  precious  stones 
about  her  and  a  golden  bowl  of  riches  in  her  hands.   She  gave 
half  her  riches  to  the  singers  who  had  sung  her  back  to  life, 
and  danced  into  her  village  while  her  mother  emd  the  people  all 
rejoiced. 

The  wicked  woman  who  had  poisoned  her  became  more  jealous 
than  before,  for  now  Duakma  and  her  mother  possessed  happiness 
and  wealth.  Therefore  she  poisoned  her  own  daughter,  hoping 
that  fortune  would  also  come  to  her,  and  in  the  tine  of  mourning 
she  also  dre.omed  the  drer^.   She  called  the  singers  at  dawn  and 
let  them  walk  across  her  daughter's  grave  singing  the  Slcy-god's 
praises,  and  waited  greedily  for  her  girl  to  rise  with  precious 
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stones  and  cold,  and  other  things. 

The  earth  of  the  crave  he^pn   to  Bblr,  and  her  dauf.hter 's 
head  appeared:  but  being  greedy  the  wor.ian  ran  to  pull  her  out, 
and  pulled  her  head  right  off.   The  head,  which  had  l>eon  Ijving, 
became  dead  and  rotten  in  her  hands:  she  screamed  and  ran  into 
the  forest,  and  was  never  seen  again, 

THE  RUIER  OF  THE  WORLD 
R.  Tugbe 

When  Skygod  created  the  world  and  the  animals  and  men  there- 
in, a  king  was  needed  to  rule  majoklnd.   The  i)eople  went  to 
Skygod  and  asked  him  to  appoint  a  ruler,  and  in  his  wisdom 
Skygod,  knowing  the  wickedness  and  jealousy  of  men,  said: 

"I  will  show  you  three  kings,  and  you  shall  choose  one  of 
them." 

He  showed  them  Sun,  Darkness  and  Rain,  and  men  elected  the 
Sun.   So  the  Sun  became  king  of  the  world,  and  poured  his  heat 
upon  the  earth  until  the  rivers  steamed  dry,  the  rocks  cracked, 
the  grasslands  b\rrned  and  the  forest  began  to  die,  and  men 
cowered  in  caves  away  from  the  might  of  their  king.   They  prayed 
to  Skygod,  saying: 

"0  Skygod,  let  the  Sim  not  be  our  king,  for  he  is  too  power- 
ful and  too  fierce.  Let  Darkness  be  our  King," 

Darkness  became  king  of  the  world;  and  with  Darkness  came  the 
fears  of  the  night,  and  murderers  and  rogues  and  evil  beings 
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swarmed  about  the  earth  x^PMsinc  mirh  fe'w   and  ninery  that  again 
the  "people  ori-ed  to  fvlcy(>od, 

"0  Skyg-od,  lot  the  rei^ja  of  Darkness  end,  for  we  are  op- 
pressed by  fearful  terrors  and  demons  of  the  ni^ht.  We  bee  you, 
let  rain  be  our  king J" 

When  Rain  was  made  king  the  world  was  washed  with  stoms  and 
Showers  until  the  rivers  rose,  swanips  overflowed  and  dry  land  v:?.a 
flooded  by  the  swollen  sea.  Mankind  cried  out  in  anguish,  and 
yet  again  their  pleas  rose  to  the  sky. 

"0  Skygod,  renove  this  curse  fron  us,  for  we  are  almost 
dead.  We  have  had  three  kings,  and  each  one  would  destroy 
us;  therefore  we  have  had  enough  of  kings.  Pray  let  the  moon, 
the  gentle  noon,  be  our  queen," 

"Moon  became  queen  and  ruler  of  the  earth,  and  nen  re- 
joiced to  see  her  drifting  raa.3estically  tlirough  the  sky  by 
night — and,  like  any  woman,  always  changing  shape,  flirting 
with  the  clouds,  and  each  night  an  hour  later  than  she  was 
the  night  before, 

WHY  LEOPARD  IS  AN  ENEMY  OF  DEER 
J.  Bright 

In  other  days  Leopard  and  Deer  were  the  best  of  friends  and 
always  lived  together;  when  sorrows  came  they  mouimed  together, 
and  when  happiness  came  they  shared  their  joy.  People  warned 
Leopard  that  Deer  would  one  day  play  him  false,  but  Leopard 
never  listened  to  such  talk.   One  fine  morning  Deer  said: 
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"Let's  go  hunting,  and  find  a  thing,  to  eat." 

"Tomorrow,"  said  Loopai'd.   '^Today  tiy   LonpR  are  weary," 

Leopard  finally  agreed,  but  said: 

"We  should  carry  food  with  us,  for  v/e  will  be  out  all  day," 

Deer,  who  ate  far  more  often  than  Leopard,  refused  to  give 
assistance  in  collecting  food,  so  Leopard  found  six  bananas  and 
carried  then  with  him,  along  with  his  g\in.   Deer  carried  nothing. 
They  walked  through  the  woods  a  long  way  v/ithout  finding  anything 
to  himt,  and  Deer  said:   "My  belly  is  enpty.   Let  us  eat  bananas." 

"No,"  said  Leopard.   "Not  yet.  Wait  until  we  are  on  ovir 
way  home," 

Deer  was  obliged  to  agree,  for  the  food  was  Leopard's  food. 
Some  time  later  Leopard  saw  a  nonlcey  in  a  tree,  and  said  to  Deer: 

"Deer,  there  is  a  monkey  in  that  tree.   See  if  you  can  shoot 
him  down." 

"I  an  too  weak  with  hunger,"  Deer  complained.   Leopard  shot 
the  monkey.   The  nonkey  fell  in  a  fork  of  the  tree  and  stayed 
there  dead, 

"See  if  you  can  get  hin,  Deer,"  asked  Leopard, 
"I  have  no  strength,"  Deer  said,  and  sighed  unhappily. 
Leopard  climbed  the  tree.   He  reached  the  monkey  ajad  was  about 
to  climb  down  v/hen  he  saw  Deer  :noBijig  the  six  bananas,  as  if 
he  was  in  the  mood  to  eat  then.  He  began  to  climb  down  quickly. 
He  slipped,  and  his  back  feet  became  entangled  in  some  vines,  so 
that  he  found  himself  hanging  there  helplessly,  upside  down, 

"Deer,"  he  cried,   "I  beg  you,  climb  up  and  cut  me  freej" 
"I  an  too  weak  with  himger,"  Deer  said  again.   Leopard 
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could  hear  people  workin/;i  on  a  ncc-xhy   fam, 

"Then  shout  for  people  on  the  fam  nearby  to  cone,  or  I 
will  die," 

"Hov/  can  I  shout  when  I  an  so  hungry?  I  have  not  eaten 
food  all  da.y.  Particularly  bananas," 

"Then  eat  two  bananas,  and  then  shout." 

Deer  ate  t^Jvo  bananas,  and  shouted  in  such  a  small  voice  that 
a  person  four  paces  distant  could  scarcely  have  heard  hin, 
Leopcird  was  now  in  c^reiit   pain,  and  berged  his  friend  to  nake  a 
greater  effort, 

"Those  two  bananas  hardly  touched  my  throat,"  said  Deer, 
"I  an  still  too  wepJc." 

"Then  eat  two  nore,  and  shout  for  help," 

Deer  ate  tv/o  more  bananas,  but  his  second  shout  was  even 
weaker  than  the  first, 

"Have  the  bananas  stolen  your  voice?"  cried  Leopard  an- 

"No,  ny  friend,  x^j'   voice  is  coming  now.   If  I  could  have 
two  nore  bananas  ny  voice  would  be  loiid  indeed," 

"Then  eat  the  last  two,  and  be  quick  before  ay  legs  are 
torn  loose  from  ny   body.," 

Deer  ate  the  last  two  bananas,  and  then  sat  down  and 
laughed  and  laughed  at  Leopard,   Leopard  did  not  know  wh::t  to 
do.   Deer  looked  up  at  hin,  still  laughing,  and  said: 

"If  you  can't  get  dovm  I  shall  leave  you,  useless  Leopard, 
Oh,  how  funny  it  is  to  see  jon   hojiging  by  two  feet-'I 
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Leopard  became  very  angry,  .  He  strucflGtl  and  struf.f.lod,  and 
began  to  free  hinself .   He  said  bitterly: 

"When  I  ee"t  down  I  shall  eat  you,  Deer.  I  will  claw  you  to 
pieces,  I  swear." 

"When  you  get  down,", Deer  nocked  hin.   But  Leopard  was 
pulling  free  of  the  vines,  and  when  Deer  saw  this  he  grew 

alaramed  and  ran  away.  Leopard  carae  dovm  the  tree  and  began  to 

chase  hin.   Deer  hid  behind  a  tree,  and  Leopard  did  not  see  hin. 

Leopard  went  hone,  but  Deer  renained  in  the  forest,  and  since 

that  tine  he  has  been  obliged  to  run  for  his  life  whenever 

Leopard  finds  hin, 

A  miKEN  WHO  Y/SDDSD  A  DHEVLUT 

There  lived  a  rich  chief  whose  daughter  was  so  beautiful 
that  nen  who  sav;  her  trenbled  with  desire;  her  name  was  Daggu. 
But  although  she  was  of  narriageable  age,  Daggu  was  too  dis- 
obedient to  follov>?  her  father's  good  advice  and  narry  such 
a  nan  as  he  night  choose;  and  she  was  too  proud  to  choose  a 
husband  fron  those  who  begged  her  hand,  for  she  saw  no  nan 
who's  beauty  natched  her  own» 

The  old  chief  was  very  sad.   He  called  in  diviners  and 
wise  nen   and  asked  then  to  discover  sono  solution.   The 
diviners  and  wise  nen  asked  the  chief  to  put  then  to  sleep 
with  gifts,  so  the  chief  gave  each  of  then  white  cloth  and 
silver.   They  slept,  and  next  morning  they  revealed  the 
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nature  of  the  trouble'. 

"Yo-ur  daughter  has  inherited  a  diRCuntentGd  Spirit,  0 
Chief/'  they  said.   "Wo  can  do  nothing.  No  one  else  can  do 
anything.  Her  ways  cannot  be  changed, 

A  powerful  Dhevlin  heard  of  this  proud  and  beautiful  Daggu, 
and  decided  he  would  win  her.   This  Dhevlin  had  one  big  leg,  one 

tooth,  one  large  ear  and  one  eye  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead, 

wenti 

He  I      into  the  forest  and  began  to  change  his  fom:  he  borrowed 

the  beautiful  eyes  of  Deer,  Otter »s  silken  coat.  Monkey's  teeth, 
and  Pigeon's  pretty  pink  feet. 

Disguised  as  the  most  handsome  of  creatures  he  went  to  the 
chief  with. .gifts,  and  as  soon  as  Daggu  sav/  hin  she  fell 
passionately  in  love.  The  wise  chief  cautioned  his  daughter 
against  narrying  this  ijnknovm  stranger,  but  she  merely  laughed. 
So  they  were  married,  the  Dhevlin  and  the  maiden,  and  stayed 
for  a  week  of  feasting  the  chief  gave  in  their  honoxir:  and 
then  they  began  the  jo-umey  to  the  rich,  fair  land  the  Dhevlin 
said  he  owned. 

They  net  Otter,  and  Dhevlin  gave  Otter  his  skin.  His  own 
was  of  slippery  yellow  scales,  and  cold;  Daggu  was  alarned, 
Dhevlin  gave  back  his  beautiful  eyes  to  Deer,  his  fine  white 
teeth  to  Monlcey,  his  pretty  pink  feet  to  Pigeon.  He  became 
once  again  an  ugly  monster,  and  Daggu  was  forced  to  live  v;ith 
hin  in  despair  and  sorrowing  until  she  died. 

Such  may  be  the  fate  of  any  maiden  who  is  proud  and 
disobedient,  and  disregards  her  parents'  good  advice. 
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WHY  YAMS  AND   CASSAVAS  HHIE  JN  THE  GROUND 

Once  upon  a  tine  yarns  and  cassav.-xs  were  thought  to  be 
devils.  V/hen  they  walked  through  a  to^vn  people  would  run  to 
their  houses  and  hide,  and  the  yams  and  cassavas  would  boldly 
march  by  singing  and  making  rude  noises. 

During  hungry  season  a  little  boy  was  walking  along  a  road 
vflien  he  saw  a  column  of  yams  andcaSsavas  walking  straight  to- 
wards him.  He  jumped  off  the  road  and  hid  behind  a  tree;  but 

he  was  so  hiingry  he  could  not  help  thinking  these  devils 
might  be  good  to  eat. 

However,  there  were  so  many  of  them  he  was  afraid  they  would 
kill  hin  if  they  found  out  he  was  there,  so  he  did  nothing.  The 
column  passed  by  singing  songs,  and  the  boy  was  about  to  go  back 
on  the  road  when  he  saw  a  solitary  yam  limping  along  behind.  So 
he  concealed  himself,  aad  as  the  unsuspecting  3ran  was  limping  by 
he  bounded  out  and  seized  it  by  the  throat.  Or  where  the 
throat  would  be,  if  yams  had  throats, 

The  yam  shrieked  and  struggled,  but  the  lad  cut  off  his 
head  and  put  it  in  a  cooking  pot;  and  when  the  thing  v/as 
boiled  he  tasted  it,  and  the  taste  was  almost  better  than 
anything  he  knew.  Thereafter  he  caught  more  yams  and  boiled 
them  for  his  friends — and  soon  the  people  len,med  to  catch 
yams  and  cassavas  whenever  they  could  find  them. 

So  yams  and  cassavas  were  obliged  to  hide  inside  the 
ground,  and  that  is  the  place  one  finds  them  to  this  day. 


ORIGIN  OP  THE  GREBO  ATJB  THTJiJBO 

In  Ms  » Tribes  of  the  liber iaji  Hinterlp.nd*  Oeox-t^o  Schwab 
related  a  Grebo  legend  pertaining  to  the  origin  of  that  trlbn. 
The  legend  holds  that  the  Grebo  tribe,  who  used  to  live  in  the 
interior,  cane  down-river  in  canoes  to  an  iminhabited  part  of 
the  coast  and  nado  their  first  settlenent  at  Rocktovm,   Just 
before  they  reached  the  coast  several  of  their  canoes 
capsized,  possibly  a.t  a  sand  bar  across  the  river's  nouth; 
everyone  in  the  capsized  canoes  was  saved,  but  the  others 
laughed  at  then  in  scorn  and  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
tribe.   The  word  Grebo  neans  'quick  people'  (clever  with 
canoes),  and  the  new  tribe  was  called  V/lebo,  fron  \71e  to 
capsize,  and  Bo,  people. 

The  Grebo  built  Take,  later  called  Rocktown,  on  a  great 
seaward-thrusting  rock;  the  Wlebos,  sonetines  called  Half- 
Greboes,  lived  in  the  interior  behind  Rocktown,   The  Greboes 
spread  ea-ch  way  along  the  coast.  Sone  went  by  sea  to  the 
nouth  of  the  Cavalla  River,  where  they  built  Kablake  and  Cavalla 
towns'. 

The  nen  of  both  these  tribes  handle  canoes  with  consun- 
nate  skill  and  are  past-nasters  in  the  art  of  snaring  fish. 
!Ehey  are  a  vigorous  and  courageous  people  of  splendid 
physique,  and  denand  high  standards  of  honour  and  skill  fron 
their  children. 
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A,  Wlebo  legend  sn^rros'ts  a  dn f rurent  history  of  their  tribe: 

Par  beyond  the  Cavalla  River  there  lived  a  nan  called 
Nepala  and  his  wife,  Titi.   They  loft  their  hone  in  so-rch  of 
new  and  better  lands  and  travelled  west,  but  when  they  reached 
the  river  it  wo.s  in  flood,  and  they  could  not  cross.  A  leopard 
happened  to  cone  alonf,  as  they  v/ere  wondering  what  to  do,  and  he 
carried  then  safely  on  his  back  to  the  other  side.  For  this 
reason  leopards  are  never  killed  by  this  tribe,  Nepala  had  no 
fire  and  begged  the  Great  Spirit  to  help  hin.  The  G-reat  Spirit 
told  hin  to  take  two  hard  stones  and  strike  then  together  above 
a  little  pile  of  soft  raffia  fibre;  and  thus  fire  was  given  to 
Nepala , 

Titi  bore  a  son  called  Dogaya,  who  in  turn  fathered  three 
sons  whom  he  naned  Suan,  Ke,  and  Tuobo,  Suan  was  the  father 
of  the  Palepo,  or  V/lebo;  Ke  was  father  to  the  Ketibo  clan,  and 
Tuobo *s  descendants  were  the  Sasstown  Krus, 

This  Tuobo  is  not  to  be  confused  with  Tuobo  Nyeka  who  lived 
in  a  cave  on  the  side  of  Mount  Gedeh,  and  was  the  oracle  of  the 
Putu  people'. 

An  account  is  given  by  IJ*011ons  of  aji  unknown  tribe  who 
lived  beyond  the  Cavalla  River  in  the  Ivory  Cor-st,  in  a  place 
called  Nienzokoue.   One  day  these  people  killed  an  elephant  and 
assembled  to  feast  on  it;  for  elephant  neat  is  rich  fare  and 
highly  prized.  While  they  were  eating  an  old  wo  nan  appe.?j?ed  and 
asked  for  neat,  but  no  one  knew  who  she  was  and  she  was  told  to 
go  away.   Only  one  nan,  whose  nane  was  Uoro,  took  pity  on  her 
and  gave  her  neat. 
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That  nipht  the  wonan  oane  in  secret  to  Uoro,  snying: 

"Man,  kaaow  the.t  I  an  the  owner  and  ni stress  of  all  this 
land.  For  the  ham  yoiir  tribe  has  offered  ne  I  an  going  to 
destroy  then,  but  for  the  kindness  you  have  shovm  no  I  shall 
allow  you  and  your  fanily  to  be  saved.   Therefore  go  at  once, 
and  take  your  fanily  with  you," 

Uoro  loft  before  dawn  with  his  fanily.  He  had  barely 
escaped  when  a  rain  of  stones  fell  upon  his  tovm,  burying  It 
beneath  a  nountain  of  stones  which  today  is  known  as  Nienekoue 
Mountain,  Uoro  and  his  fojnily  crossed  the  Cavalla  River  and 
settled,  founding  the  Gruoro  Clnn., 

The  Llberian  Bureau  of  Polkv;ays  gives  an  additional  account 
which  is  based  on  considerable  research  and  bears  the  hallnarks 
of  authenticity: 

Iiong  ago  a  nilit.ant  warrio3>-trlbe  lived  east  of  the  Cavalla 
River  in  French  Ivory  Coast;  they  were  known  a.s  the  Gborpo,  which. 
neans  ^warlike »  and  they  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  region 
called  Krahn,  or  ]N"*Yeryci.  Under  pressure  of  nore  powerful 
tribes  they  were  obliged  to  nove  v;est,  and  their  guide  was  a 
famous  nan  called  Tranbo,  neaning  greo.t  hunter:  it  v/as  he  who 
first  caught  sight  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  while  out  hunting. 

While  travelling  west  the  Gborpo  net  a.nothcr  nitrating  group 
called  the  Kras  (now  known  as  Kru)  who  were  naking  their  way 
fron  the  interior  towards  the  coast  in  se^-rch  of  salt  and  trade. 
The  Gborpo  settled  for  a  while  in  a  large  area  of  granite:  the 
Kras  passed  on  towards  the  coast,  and  the  footprints  of  the 
tribesmen  as  well  as  the  cattle  they  had  were  indelibly  Ix^rinted 
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In  the  £rpjiite. 

In  tine  the  Gborpos  decided  to  follow  the  Kras  dovm  to  the 
sea.  The  place  where  they  had  settled  was  close  to  the  great 
Cavalla  River,  which  they  knew  as  the  Duo,  and  having  decided  to 
follow  the  river  to  the  coast  they  eel;  about  solvinc  the  problen 
of  transport  by  carving  dugout  canoes.   In  these  sinple  craft 
they  peddled  down  to  the  sea;  they  arrived  at  Pioca-nene-Cess 
and  sone  of  then  stayed  there  with  the  Kras,  and  their  descend- 
ants no,y  be  foimd  there  anong  the  Krus  today,  A  few  of  the 
Gborpo  noved  eastward  to  the,  San  Pedro  near  Rocktown,  Barribo, 
and  a.re  known  as  the  Etehbo, 

Most  of  the  Gborpo  settled  at  Cape  Palnas,  and  established 

thenselves  as  a  strong  and  well-organized,  tribe,  lEhe  first  town 

they  built  was  naned  L'Debalu,  neaning  the  gathering— centre 

generally  known  to  tribesmen  as  'Big  Town',   Subsequently  it 

cane  to  be  cp.lled  Gbenelu,  with  a  chief  by  the  nane  of  Gyude, 
> 

The  Gborpoy  having  nastered  the  art  of  controlling  their 
light  canoes  in  sheltered  water,  now  turned  their  attention  to 
the  ocean  in  search  of  fish.   By  persistent  endeavour  they  won 
the  necessary  skill  to  combat  the  ocean  rollers  and  high  winds 
and  sudden  atoms,  and  as  the  waves  tossed  their  frail  cro^ft 
up  and  down  the  notion  reminded  people  vividly  of  forest 
monkeys  leaping  from  tree  to  tree;  hence  the  Gborpos  were  coi>- 
pared  in  their  o.gile  manner  of  movement  on  the  waves,  with  the 
action  of  monkeys  in  the  woods,  and  they  were  given  the  name 
Glibo,  meaning  'the  people  with  much  agility',  Glibo  has  since 
been  corrupted  to  Grebo, 
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HCW  WavThHT  PULfllL  MET^' 
T.  G,  Sanpson 

When  the  world  begrin  nen  and  wonen  lived  apax-t  in  tvfo 
separate  tribes.   The  wonen  lived  in  a  swanp  and  they  did  not 
know  such  creatiires  as  nen  existed;  the  nen  dwelt  in  the  hills, 
and  none  of  then  had  ever  seen  a  v/onan.   There  cnc   a  tine  of 
heavy  rains  when  the  water  in  the  wonen* s  swanp  roBO  so  high 
that  all  the  fires  were  killed,  -and  thus  the  wonnn  coulr!  no 
longer  cook  the  fish  they  caught.  They  saw  snoke  rising  from 
a   distant  hill, 

"Wonen  nust  be  living  there,"  they  said.   "They  will  give 
us  fire." 

A  nossenger  was  sent.   She  crossed  to  the  edge  of  the 
swanp  and  fared  into  the  hills  until  she  cane  to  the  place 
fron  which  the  snoke  arose:  and  there,  to  her  sixrprise,  she 
found  a  handsone  town  v^ith  people  who  were  hunan  beings,  and 
yet  who  did  not  look  like  wonen.   She  watched  then^for  a  long 
tine,  and  narvelled  at  sone  of  the  things  they  did.  At  leng:th 
she  approached  the  nearest  house,  and  there  she  discovered  a 
person  who  was  naking  dunboy,  boating  pain-butter,  and  doin£ 
other  household  tasks.  She  went  to  this  person  and  said: 
"0  wonan,  I  have  cone  to  borrov/  fire." 

The  nan  was  astonished.   "Wonan?  What  is  wonan?   I  ajn  a 
nan,"  He  studied  her  for  sone  nonents  with  growing  interest, 
and  said:  "Welcone  to  ny  house.  You  nay  have  fire,  and  also 
food." 
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But  as  she  w-i+ohed  him  r-L*t:i^'^ro  n   ncl  sho  c,rcw  restless. 

"You  should  not  no.ke  your  soup  lilce  that.   You  nust  noJce  it 
thus  and  so,  with  certain  herbs  cind  spices. .  .Your  dunhoy  is  all 
wrong.  Let  ne  show  you.,, And  do  you  not  know  that  rice  nust  be 
husked  before  you  eat  it?" 

She  gave  so  much  advice  that  the  nan  allowed  her  to  conplete 
his  work;  and  althou^ih  she  talked  unceasingly  she  did  the  work 
quite  well.   That  nif.ht  she  stayed  v/ith  hin,  and  fo\ind  such 
pleasure  that  she  never  did  fp  back  to  her  tribe. 

When  soue  days  had  passed  the  wonen  in  the  swpjnp  sent  a 
second  nossenger  for  fire.   The  second  wonan  cane  to  the  house 
where  the  first  wonan  was  living,  ?.nd  said  to  her: 

"What  are  you  doinf  here?" 

"I  have  found  a  nan," 

"What  is  a  nan?" 

"It  is  difficult  to  say,  but  he  is  better  than  fire.  Pass 
on  to  the  next  hut^>  and  you  will  find  one  there," 

The  second  wone-n  found  a  nan  and  she,  too,  stayed,  A  third 
wonan  cane,  and  a  fourth;  one  by  one  all  the  wonen  cane  out  of 
the  swanp  and  settled  dovm  to  live  with  nen, 

THE  TAIE  OF  TOAD 
T,  G,   Sanpson 

When  Nyiswa  nade  his  children  they  all  pretended  to  love 
hin,  but  actually  nany  v/ere  un^ratefiil  and  cared  but  little 
for  hin.   Toad  was  the  only  one  v;ho  loved  the  Sky-god  with 
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a  deep  and  conotant  love;  and  the  other  children  treated  Toad 
very  "badly.  Although  ho  w-^.s  the  greatest  hunter  anong  the 
aninals  and  brought  noat  in  every  day,  he  v/as  only  given 
-effal  and  abuse,  and  v/ao  kicked  by  the  larger  children  and 
pinched  by  the  snail  ones,, 

He  was  so  good-nat\n?ed  that  he  never  protested,  but  kept 
on  v/ith  his  work.   Often  he  wished  that  he  could  live  by  hir>- 
self  in  peace,  and  h\mt  only  when  he  wanted  to,  but  the  rules 
of  the  tribe  forbade  hin  to  do  this.  ITyiswa  saw  that  sone  of 
his  children  did  not  love  hin,  and  decided  to  find  out  hew 
nany  of  then  did,   For  sone  tine  he  pretended  he  was  sick,  and 
the  only  visitor  he  had  was  Toad  who  crane  as  often  as  he  could 
with  such  gifts  of  food  as  he  could  find. 

When  the  Slqr-god  pretended  to  die;  ojid  Toad  noxirned  hin 
v/ith  great  sorrow,  but  he  mourned  alone.  He  asked  the  other 
children  to  help  hin  bury  Nyiswa,  but  everyone  else  was  too 
busy  playing,  or  dancing,  or  eating,  so  he  dug  a  grave  hinself 
and  began  to  bury  the  Sky-god  with  such  cerenony  as  ho  could. 
And  Nyiswa  cane  to  life.   Toad's  brave  little  heart  was 
filled  with  joy.  Nyiswa  sunnoncd  the  aninals  to  a  neeting, 

"I  have  learned  you  do  not  love  no,"  he  ojinotmced.  There- 
fore you  are  cursed.  You  will  wander  in  the  forest  fighting 
and  in  fear  of  death,  and  you  shall  not  know  peace.   Only  one 
anong  you  loves  ne,  and  that  is  Toad.  Henceforwoxd  this  noble 
aninal  will  always  live  in  peace,  and  those  aninals  who  disturb 
hin  will  be  soundly  cursed," 
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WHEN  GOD  MAHE  CRABS 
A,  Doris  Bcvnks  Henries 

When  God  had  finished  creating  the  world  he  took  one  month 
to  examine  all  the  beautiful  thinfs  he  had  nade.   He  walked 
about  the  forests  visiting  the  animals  and  birds  and  admiring 
the  trees  and  flov/crs;  he  looked  upon  the  rivers  and  the  lakes, 
and  finally  he  went  down  to  the  sea.  He  had  seen  many  handsome 
creatures  livinr  on  land,  but  v/hen  he  looked  into  the  rivers  an.d 
the  sea  he  saw  nothing  there.   He  resolved  to  make  crabs  and 
fishes,  and  put  them  in  the  seas  and  lakes  and  rivers, 

God  made  the  fishes  first,  and  gave  them  tails  and  fins  to 
swim  about.  He  then  made  crabs,  but  by  the  time  he  had  made 
their  bodies  it  v/as  almost  nightfall,  and  he  had  only  time  to 
put  thie  legs  on  before  darkness  came, 

"I  v/ill  give  you  your  he'  ds  tomorrow,"  he  said  to  the 
crabs,  and  v/ent  away.   That  night  the  crabs  fave  no  one  any 
peace.   They  shouted  and  danced  and  sang  through  towns  and 
villages,  and  sang  and  danced  and  shouted  along  the  borders 
of  the  sea, 

"God  will  give  us  heads  tomorrowl"  they  chanted,  '-God  will 
give  us  heads  tomorrow.  Mighty  Hyisv/aJ  Let  us  all  make  merry 
on  this  grand  occasion.  Hea.ds  for  crabs  tomorrow*" 

Everyone  begged  the  foolish  crabs  to  be  quiet,  but  they 
would  not,  a.nd  no  one  was  a.ble  to  sleep o  The  next  day  God  ca.me 
to  give  the  crabG  their  heads ^  but  when  he  ler.rned  what  had  been 
happening  he  saidJ 
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"I  nr.de  a  worthless  p.ninal  when  I  nade  crab,  it  scens.  He 
is  too  stupid  and  selfish  to  let  other  people  s?Leep,  so  I 
shall  not  bother  fivinf  heads  to  crabs,   I  will  just  put  eyes 
where  their  necks  should  be," 

That  is  why  crabs  have  no  heads. 

IIOJ  A  SLA"^7E>-CIiAH  V/ON  ITS  FREEDOM 


This  is  a  colourful  confusion  of  history  and  le£en  such 
as  Grebo  nen  have  told  around  their  fires  for  nany  generations. 

In  the  peace  of  evonincs  old  nen  snoke  their  pipes  and 
tell  of  the  Bulobos  and  Gudobos,  two  clans  who  lived  before 
the  birth  of  thunder  and  lightning.  The  Bulobos  were  bold  and 
strong  and  they  had  a  nighty  giant  naned  Gbovanh,  who  was 
leader  of  their  arny.  The  Gudobos  paid  heavy  tribute  and 
wTorked  as  slaves  in  Bulobos'  fields:  they  were  not  pernitted 
to  beat  druns,  play  any  nusic,  or  even  laugh.  They  were  very 
sad. 

But  anong  the  Gudobos  there  was  a  diviner,  one  rich  nan, 
and  three  powerful  warriors.  The  diviner  said  to  the  rich 
nan,  whose  nane  was  Gekplo2 

"Let  us  send  riches  to  the  V/ise  V/onan,  who  dwells  in  the 
Far  Porest,  and  ask  for  her  help  and ^advice.  It  is  not  good 
that  we  should  renain  forever  slaves." 
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G-ekplo  sunr-ionccl  the  three  v;p.rrlors.  He  £rve   then  riches, 
and  sent  then  to  ^.sk  the  Wise  iTonnn  for  help.  The  three 
warriors  set  off,  and  marched  rapidly  for  a  month  through 
forests  and  swanps,  crossed  rivers  and  mountains  and  cane  to 
the  high  place  where  the  Wise  Wonan  lived.   On  the  way  they 
net  a  snail  dwarf  woman  v;ho  carried  a  heavy  "burden,  and  they 
carried  her  burden  for  her.   The  little  wonan  v;as  a  spirit  in 
disguise,  and  v/hcn  the  three  warriors  told  her  of  their  nission 
she  gave  then  each  a  nagic  stone,  and  said: 

"Each  of  you  take  one  stone  and  hold  it  tightly.  Do  not 
let  it  £0  until  you  have  done  what  you  WG,nt  to  do," 

The  warriors  accepted  her  advice.   They  went  to  the  Wise 
Wonan  and  gave  her  the  riches  they  carried,  saying: 

"Our  people  sent  us  with  gifts.   Our  tribe  is  snail  and 
has  been  enslaved,  for  our  enemies  a,re  nunerous  and  have  a 
giant  who  leads  their  army.  We  beg  that  you  will  help  us," 
"I  have  only  one  giant  left,"  she  said,  "and  of  course, 
his  horn-blower.   The  giant  is  loiown  as  Doe,  and  his  partner 
is  called  Gbia;  but  Doe  is  so  dreadful,  so  monstrous  and  so 
fierce,  that  no  one  wants  to  have  him," 

"Wo  want  him,"  said  the  warriors,  and  held  their  stones 
more  tightly, 

"Can  you  control  him?  He  can  pull  up  trees  like  rice 
stalks,  or  push  a  mountain  on  its  sidCo" 

"YiTe  can  control  hin."' 
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The  T7ise  V/onan  ccilled  on  Doe,  and  the  f.i.ont  cane.  He  was 
a  truly  teri-ifyinr  f^iant;  cte'in  issued  fron  his  nostrils, 
and  the  hair  upon  his  head  was  like  a  thousand  raffia  pains. 
His  horn- blower,  Gbia,  was  only  slightly  snaller.  They  scorned 
the  three  younf  v^rarriors,  but  the  v/arriors  laid  hold  of  then 
and  overthrew  then  with  the  pov/er  of  the  nafic  stones  they 
held,  V/hen  the  "ifise  ^onan  saw  that  Doe  and  Gbia  would  subnit, 
she  gave  a  leopard's  tooth  to  the  warriors  and  said: 

"Drop  this  tooth  in  the  village  pond,  Connand  your  wonen 
to  search  for  it,  and  she  v/ho  finds  it  will  give  birth  to  twin 
sons'.     These  will  be  Doe  and  Gbia,  They  will  grow  to  nanhood 
as  nenbers  of  your  clan,  and  v;ill  do  as  you  connand," 

The  tliree  warriors  were  suddenly  transported  back  to  their 
town,  anong  the  Gudodo,  They  dropped  the  leopard's  tooth  in 
the  pond,  and  announced  to  all  the  young  wonen: 

"Go  to  the  pond  and  search  for  a  leopard's  tooth,:  She 
who  finds  it  will  bear  tv;o  sons,  and  they  will  lead  us  fron 
slavery," 

The  yoimg  wonen  searched  all  day  and  night,  groping  with 
their  hands  and  feet  and  fishing  nets,  and  bailing  v/ater;  but 
all  they  found  v/as  fish.  Then  Gekplo»s  wife  tried  too,  al- 
though she  was  old  and  people  laughed 5     she  found  the 
leopard's  tooth, 

f^e    following  year  all  the  young  Gudobo  girls  geve 
birth  to  vigorous  baby  boys,  for  sonehow  while  searching  in 
the  pond  they  had  been  seduced  by  the  leopard's  tooth,  Gekplo's 
wife  bore  two  sons  in  severe  agony.  The  first  to  appear  was 
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G-lDla  the  horn-blower,  who  fazed  about  hiu  in  surprise  and  blew 
a  nighty  blast  on  his  horn  to  announce  that  Doe  v/as  coninc 
When  Doe  arrived  he  wore  a  cutlass  strapped  diaf-onally  across 
his  body:  and,  like  all  the  other  babies  born  aro-und  that 
tine,  Doe  and  Gbj.a  refused  the  breast  ruid  demanded  nuts  and 
neat,  and  grew  with  anazing  speede 

The  choj?acter  of  the  v/hole  clan  changed,  and  all  the  men 
felt  confident  and  brave.   The  infants  grew  to  nanhood  in 
two  years,  strong  and  lusty  nen  who  soon  began  to  fight  and 
kill  each  other.   They  drank  all  the  springs  and  streams  dry, 
killed  elephants  for  pleasure  and  were  in  general  strong  and 
fierce  beyond  the  nature  of  nornal  nen. 

Doe  and  Gbia  grev/  into  giants,  formidable  fellov/s  who 
could  pluck  trees  from  the  ground  like  rotten  rice  stallcs. 
One  day  Doe  saw  the  tribal  druns  and  <asked  what  their  use  was. 
He  learned  his  clan  were  slaves,  and  not  pernitted  to  nake  the 
noise  which  could  be  made  on  druns:  and,  beconing  angry  at  such 
foolish  words,  he  beat  the  druns  a,t  once. 

The  hostile  Bulobos  heard  the  drims.   They  sent  a  group  of 
warriors  to  seize  and  kill  the  drunner,  but  Doe  crushed  their 
skulls  between  tv/o  fin;:crs  like  ripe  berries  and  flung  the 
bodies  back  in  the  general  direction  from  which  they  cane. 

This  neant  v;ar.   The  Bulobos  wondered  what  forn  of  nadness 
had  seized  the  weak  Gudobos;  but  when  their  spies  reported 
that  the  slaves  had  sonehow  raised  a  fornidable  arny,  the 
Bulobos  were  alarned.   They  assenbled  an  arny  thenselves, 
consisting  of  their  ovm.  warriors  and  those  of  friendly  tribes. 
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and  they  narched  to  wcir  against  the  Gudoboa  with  their  £:iant 
Govanh,  and  his  horn-blov/er,  in  the  van£iiard. 

The  tv/o  amies  met,  and  the  killinf  v/.';s  a  fearful  thing 
to  see.  For  two  days  the  battle  raped  and  neither  side  would 
yield",  and  Gbovanh,  the  eneny  giant,  was  causing  such  havoc 
that  the  Gudobos  called  on  Doe  and  Gbia,  They  had  kept  their 
giant  and  horn-blower  in  reserve.  Doe  and  Gbia  decided  to 
wear  iron  rings  on  their  ankles  to  nock  the  Bolobos,  reminding 
then  the  Gudobos  had  once  been  slaves;  so  they  took  iron  bars 
and  twisted  then  round  their  legs.  When  Doe  walked  his  anklets 
rang  out  a  song: 

yioko  youn,  kpoyo  ynn! 

Wloko  youn,  lq)oyo  yunl 
They  walked  towards  the  battlefield;  but  on  the  way  they  found 
pain  wine,  drank  deep  draughts  and  fell  asleep.  Warriors  cane 
to  wake  then,  but  could  not.   They  thrust  red-hot  irons  in 
the  horn-blower's  ear,  and  he  awoke.  He  took  his  horn  and 
blew: 

"To  battle,  0  nighty  Doe, 

Kill  all  you  can,  0  nighty  DoeJ" 

The  sxinnons  aroused  the  strongest  enotions  and  the 
strongest  bravery.  Doe  awoke  and  seized  his  sword.  Together 
they  entered  the  battle,  hacking  and  cutting  rjid  slashing  and 
tnruij'c,j.n^ ,  deoxroyini^,  cne  very  xrees  so  that  nothing  w.-:s  lefx 
standing.  They  slew  the  entire  arny  except  the  eneny  giant 
and  his  horn-blower,  and  then  ni^ht  fell. 
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Great  was  the  fe^ictin^  inonf,  the  Gudobos  that  nip^tj   On 
the  followinc  day  Doe  and  Ghia  went  forth  af,ain, 

Wloko  youn,  kpoyo  yvnl 

\n.oko  youQ,  kpoyo  yiinj 
Gbia  blew  his  trunpet, 

"To  battle,  0  nifhty  Doe, 

Kill  all  you  can,  0  nifhty  DoeS!" 

Gbovanh  and  his  horn-blower  appeared,  and  the  eneny 
horn-blower  blew  such  a  defending:  blast  on  his  horn  that 
rocks  criinbled  into  sand.   Gbia  put  his  horn  to  his  lips  and 
blew  till  his  muscles  swelled  and  the  veins  stood  out  on  his 
forehead.  His  rival  trenbled,  his  eyes  bulged,  and.  he  fell 
down  dead  on  the  ground. 

Doe  and  Gbovanh.  engaged  in  nortal  conbat.   They  struggled 
briefly,  then  Doe's  gleaning  sword  pierced  Gbovanh  througli 
the  thro3.t  and  slirfe  him  from  his  bobbles  to  his  brain. 
He  tore  his  rival  linb  fron  linb  and  then  ripped  out  the 
bones,  and  went  on  the  massacre  and  ravished,  all  the  town  and 
people  of  the  Bolobo  Clan, 

Thenceforward  the  Gudobos  lived  a  happy  and  peaceful  life 
which  did  not  agree  at  all  with  Doe  and  Gbia,   The  two  giants 
served  their  people  well  ojid  nade  great  drums  fron  the  trunks 
of  trees,  \Vhen  they  were  ready  to  narry  they  simply  went  into 
any  house  and  took  any  nunber  of  young  v/onen  until  they  did 
not  want  any  nore;  whether  the  woman  was  married  or  not  they 
did  not  ask  or  care,  and  the  clan  grew  and  grew  in  a  fashion 
marvellous  to  behold. 
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But  since  there  was  no  norc  flirhtinf;,  Doe  and  Gbia  becane 
lesG  and  less  content,  -until  one  day  they  decided  to  leave. 
They  entered  a  field  which  was  being  burned;  the  fire 
surroiinded  then  a.nd  advanced,  and  they  were  bia?nt.   The  skies 
darkened,  black  clouds  appeared,  a  great  stem  arose.  There 
was  a  violent  volley  of  thunder,  and  lightning  scabbed  the 
earth. 

It  v/as  the  first  thunder  and  lightning  knov/n  to  the  v;orld. 
Gbia  was  up  there  blowing  his  nighty  horn,  and  Doe  was 
searching  the  world  for  other  giants  to  kill  with  his  gleaning 
sword. 


EOil   SPIDER  COOKED  HIS  CHILDREN, AlE)  FOUND  THEM 
BITTER 


Spider  and  Hare  nade  sone  traps  and  set  then  in  the  v/oods 
to  see  what  they  could  catch.   Spider  set  his  traps  in  the 
river,  and  Hare  set  his  on  land. 

Spider  was  hungry  before  Hare  wc.s,  and  very  early  next 
norning  he  v/ent  to  his  traps.  He  had  caught  a  few  fish.  Then 
he  began  wondering  what  Hare  had  caught,  and  went  to  see,  and 
In  Hare's  traps  he  saw  Bono  things  which  he  knew  were  nuch 
better  to  eat  than  fish;  so  he  took  what  ho  found  in  Hare's 
traps,  and  left  his  own  fish  there  instead. 

Later  in  the  norning  Hare  wont  off  to  see  if  anything  good 
to  eat  had  been  caught  in  his  traps  during  the  night.  He 
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went  close  to  then  and  looked.  Ho  went  even  closer  and 
looked  nore  co.refully,   finally  he  looked  very  carefully;  and 
after  a,  lot  of  thought  he  finally  cane  to  the  conslusion  that 
there  were  fishes  in  his  traps.  He  sat  down  and  looked  at 
the  fish  for  a  lonf  tine,  and  then  said  in  a  snail  voice: 

"This  is  cui'iousj" 

He  sat  there  for  an  even  longer  tine.  He  tried  looking 
away  at  the  trees,  a.nd  the  sky,  and  the  flowers,  and  then 
suddenly  looking  at  his  traps  afain;  hut  each  tine  he  did 
this  the  fish  v/ere  still  there «   Finally  he  said,  in  a  louder 
voices 

"This  is  very  curious  indeed;  Hov/  did  fish  fet  into  ny 
trap*?" 

After  sittinf  there  for  a  very  lonf,  tine  indeed  he  said 
quite  loudly: 

"Spider  has  been  a.t  ny  traps!" 

Then  he  collected  the  fish  and  v/ent  hone,.  He  cooked  the 
fish,  pounded  then  to  a  paste,  and  nixed  then  with  dunboy  and 
palnoil  and  honey.  When  he  saw  Spider  coning  he  told  his 
children  to  hide,  and  sat  dovm  to  eat  his  neal.   Spider  cane 
in  and  sniffed, 

"That  chop  snells  v/onderful,"  He  tasted  a  little.   "V/hat 
is  it.  Hare?" 

"Ho,"  said  Hare.  "I  was  feeling  hungry,  so  I  cooked  lay 
children," 

"Well,"  said  Spider  thoughtfully,  "children  are  very  nice 
to  eat."  He  ate  half  of  Hare's  neal  and  went  hone.  He  killed 
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his  own  children  and  cooked  then,  but  the  food  he  nade  v/as 
bitter,  so  he  cane  brck  to  Eare  and  saids 

"I  cooked  nj   children  too,  but  they  aren-t  as  sv/eet  as 
yours," 

Hare  laufhed  and  laufhed. 

"Here  are  ny  children,  still  alive,"  he  said,  and  pointed 
to  then.   "Next  tine  you  fo  trapping  be  content  with  what  you 
catch," 

Spider  went  hone  and  cried  all  ni^ht,  for  he  had  killed 
and  cooked  all  his  children.  It  is  never  wise  to  steal  fron 
another  person's  traps, 

HOW  HAKE  LOST  HIS  TAIL 

During  Hionfry  Season,  Tortoise  tied  a  long  rope  to  a  bag 
and  set  off  to  look  for  food,  towing  the  bag  behind  hin.  He 
had  not  gone  far,  in  fact  not  half  as  far  as  he  had  intended 
going,  when  he  found  sone  fruit  and  put  it  in  his  bag. 

On  his  way  hone  he  paused  to  rest.  Hare  cane  up  behind 
hin  and  said: 

"Hullo,  Tortoise.  This  is  a  fine  day  for  ne,  I've  just 
found  a  bag  of  food," 

Tortoise  was  silent  for  a  v/hile,  and  then  said: 

"I  think  you  have  iij   bag,  Hare," 

Hare  said  ho  did  net.  They  went  to  a  judge  in  a  nearby 
town,  and  as  Hare  was  carrying  the  bag  the  judge  said  it  was 
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his'. 

Next  day  Tox-toise  stole  Hare*s  tail  when  Hare  was 
asleep.  Hare  had  a  lonp.  tail  in  those  days.  Tortoise 
net  Hare  later  on  and  said: 

"Hiillo,  Hare,   I  found  a  tail  today," 

Hare  looked  at  it« 

"I  seen  to  recognize  it^*^  He  looked  behind  hin.  He 
hopped  around  in  circles  trying  to  pet  a  better  look,  and 
then  cane  to  a  conclusion,  "I  think  you  have  ny  tail. 
Tortoise," 

"I  don't  think  so,"  Tortoise  said.   You  didn't  find  it, 
I  did." 

They  went  to  the  jud^e,  and  as  Tortoise  was  carrying  the 
tail  the  judge  said  it  was  his.   That  is  how  Hare  lost  his 
tail,  and  whenever  he  goes  to  Tortoiss  to  ask  for  it  back. 
Tortoise  withdrav/s  inside  his  house  and  pretends  he  is  not 
at  hone. 

Who sever  cheats  will  be  likewise  cheated, 

Ha/J"  JACjAL   saved  HIS  WIFE 
T.  Sanpson 

Jackal's  yoimg  wife  lay  dying  of  a  strange  and  deadly 
sickness,  so  he  went  to  'Jeasel  for  advice.  Y/easel  was  a  coiintrjr- 

r 

doctor,  or  nedicine  nan,  and  reputed  to  be  wise  in  the  ways  of 
healing  herbs  and  nagic  powders.   He  said  to  Jackal; 
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"Por  ncdicine  stronc  onoufh  to  kill  the  dovil  in  your  v/ife 
I  nust  have  a  v/hite  pov/dcr  fron  the  witch  people;  and  also  a 
load  of  yans,'' 

Jackal  gave  hin  the  yans  and  went  to  the  v/itch  people  for 
the  white  powder.  He  said  to  then: 

"Please  five  no  a  white  pov/der  so  that  Weasel  can  nake 
nedicine  to  save  my  dying  wife." 

"To  naJce  the  powder,"  the  witch  people  said,  "we  v/ill  need 
the  liver  of  a  nonlcey  which  died  when  the  noon  was  full.  Also 
a  load  of  corn." 

Jackal  gave  then  a  load  of  com  and  went  to  hunter, 

"Please  kill  a  nonkey  when  the  noon  is  full  so  that  I 
can  give  its  liver  to  the  v/itch  people  and  they  can  nake  a 
white  powder  to  give  to  "/easel  for  hin  to  nake  nedicine  to 
save  the  life  of  ny  dying  wife," 

"¥ell,"  said  hunter,  "it  is  difficult  to  find  nonkeys 
when  the  noon  is  full.   They  only  gather  when  the  plui.is  are 
ripe.   You  nust  find  ne  a  plun  tree  v/ith  ripe  fruit;  and  also 
a  load  of  cassava," 

Jackal  gave  hunter  a  load  of  cassava  and  went  to  a  plun 
tree, 

"Please  ripen  your  fruit,"  ho  begged,  "so  that  the  nonlccys 
will  cone  v/hen  the  noon  is  full  and  the  hunter  can  kill  one  to 
get  the  liver  to  give  to  the  witch  people  who  will  nake  a  white 
powder  which  Weasel  nust  have  to  nake  nedicine  for  ny  dying  wife. 
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"I  can*t  jixst  ripen  ny  fi-uit  lilce  that,"  the  plun  tree 
conplaincdo   "I  depend  on  the  sun,  A  bif,  £0"urd  of  palr>-wine 
would  help,  too." 

Jackal  fave  plim  tree  a  gourd  of  palr.>-wine  and  went  to  the 
sun. 

Be  so  cood  as  to  shine  on  pluii  tree  to  ripen  the  fruit  so 
that  nonkeys  will  cone  at  the  full  of  the  noon  and  the  hunter 
can  kill  one  to  get  the  liver  to  give  to  the  witch  people  so 
they  can  nake  a  white  pov/der  which  Weasel  nust  have  for  nedicine 
he  will  nake  to  save  ny  dying  wife," 

"I  an  the  servant  of  God,"  said  the  s\in,   "Only  he  can  nake 
ne  shine , " 

Jackal  prayed  to  Nyiswa,  telling  hin  the  whole  story  and 
begging  his  assista-nce.   Nyiswa  nadc  the  sun  shine.   The  pluns 
riper.odi-,! .  Monkeys  cane  at  the  full  of  the  noon.  The  himter 
shot  a  nonJrcey  and  Jackal  gave  the  liver  to  the  witch  people. 
The  witch  people  nade  a  v/hite  powder.   Pron  the  white  powder 
V/easel  nade  o.   strong  nedicine,  and  Jackal  carried  the  nedicine 
hone  to  save  his  dying  wife. 

But  v/hen  he  arrived  hone  he  found  Nyiswa  had  already  saved 
her,  and  she  was  well:  which  shows  that  Jackal  night  just  as 
well  have  prayed  to  God  in  the  first  place, 

HOW  A  j?AJrvER  LOST  HIS  Ba/EIS  THROUGH  INGRATITUDE 
J,  Roberts 

Two  farncrs  who  were  friends  were  accustoned  to  helping 
one  another  in  their  fields.   They  cut  rice  side  by  side,  felled 
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trees,  planted  crox:)S  and  shared  then,  and  v;ere  as  brothers. 
One  norning  when  they  went  into  their  fields  to  vrork  they  saw 
wild  ho£s  rootinr  anonc  the  crops.   One  of  the  farmers  ran 
towa.rds  the  hogs  to  chase  then  away.  He  slipped  and  fell  on  a 
stake;  the  stake  pierced  his  stonach  and  his  hov/els  began  to 
spill  out  of  his  skin. 

His  friend  quickly  caufht  then  in  an  enpty  fourd,  and  the 
wounded  nan  v^ras  able  to  hold  his  stonach  in  place  and  save  his 
life, 

"Lend  ne  your  spear,"  said  his  friend,  "and  I  will  kill 
those  ho£.s  who  have  caused  us  such  great  nischief  J  He  killed 
three  hogs,  but  he  broke  the  spear  on  the  fourth  and  the  beast 
fled  into  the  forest  v/ith  half  the  spear.   The  farner  retiimed 
with  the  broken  piece  of  spear. 

"Friend,  I  killed  three  hogs  but  broke  your  spear  on  the 
fourth.  Forgive  ne," 

"You  broke  ny  good  spear?  And  you  lost  the  iron  head?" 

"The  iron  head  is  lost." 

"Then  you  will  pay  for  this  I  You  will  give  ne  half  yoiir 
crop  for  this.   Oh,  I  will  nako  you  pay  for  ny  good  spear!" 

"So?  asked  his  friend,  "You  would  nake  ne  pay  so  nuch 
just  because  I  broke  your  spear?" 

"I  will  nako  you  pay  even  norel"  cried  the  other, 

"Then  I  nust  ask  now  for  ny  gourd  which  is  holding  in 
yoixr   stonach,  for  we  are  friends  no  longer." 

He  took  the  gourd;  and  the  wounded  nan,  who  had  proved  so 
imgrateful,  lost  his  bowels  and  died. 
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TKE  ORIGUI  01?  TPIE  PUTU 


The  Putu  people  aro  not  a  distinct  tribe,  but  are  part  of  the 
Krahn  Tribe  of  the  Kru  Group.   (liberian  Bureau  of  Polkways,) 
However,  the  Putu  v/ere  once  a  more  powerful  and  nunerous  people 
than  they  are  today,  and  inclined  to-  regard  thenselves  as  a  -fcribe 
in  their  own  rifht.  The  following  is  one  of  the  various  legends 
which  describes  their  orifinJ 

In  centuries  f.one  by  a  tribe  known  as  the  Sabo  lived  in  the 
Sudan.   There  cane  a  tine  when,  inspired  'oy   hunger  and  a  desire 
for  new  and  better  land,  o,nd  the  need  for  salt,  this  tribe  began 
noving  southwest  towa,rds  the  sea;  their  leader  was  a  warrior 
called  Saydi,   They  crossed  rivers  and  nountains  and  penetrated 
deep  into  a  region  of  thick  forests,  fighting  hostile  peoples  as 
they  a,dvanced^ 

When  they  cane  to  fertile  land  on  the  eastern  edge  of  a  river 
known  today  as  the  Cavall?.,  one  clan  of  the  Sabo  settled  there. 
This  v/as  the  Plebo  clan,  which  prospered  and  becane  the  Plebo 
tribe.  Another  clan  settled  at  the  Southern  linits  of  Tchien 
land;  this  was  the  Zela  clan,  which  becane  the  Zela  tribe. 

The  Sabo  were  weakened  by  the  loss  of  these  two  clans,  but 
when  they  net  the  Drebo  tribe  they  fought  with  then  and  pushed 
then  south.   The  Sabo  failed  to  reach  the  sea  for  the  tribes 
between  then  and  the  coast  were  strong  and  well-established. 
They  therefore  occupied  the  Drebo  la.nd  v/hich  they   had  won  by 
conquest.  A  certain  strcan  called  Putu  creek  ran  through  the 
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middle  of  this  land;  the  Sr.bo  took  this  as  their  plr.ce-nane,  and 
"becane  known  as  the  People  of  Putu  Creek,  or  the  Putu.   (An 
alternate  theory  is  that  ^putu'  ne-nt  *cost  nothing',  and  the 
land  was  thus  called  because  it  had  not  been  paid  for.) 

The  Zela,  Pelbo  and  Putu  peoples  remain  in  a  pxore  and  loyal 
brotherhood,  and  no  nan  anonf  them  nay  look  upon  the  blood  of 
any  kinsnan.  Any  member  of  these  tribes  may  walk  into  his  kins- 
nan's  house  to  sleep,  to  eat,  to  live;  and  if  he  fancies  any 
object  he  may  take  it  without  question. 

THE  PUTU  lEVII-GOD 
J.  Wrotto 

In  the  land  of  thePu'^^  there  is  a  certain  devil-£od  v;ho 
lives  in  a  cave  on  the  side  of  Mount  Gedeh;  the  name  of  this 
fabulous  beinf  is  Tuobo  Nyeka,   Tuobo  Nyeka  is  an  oracle  and 
has  served  the  Putu  people  well,  fivinc  wise  advice  on 
inportpjit  matters  and  solving  many  problems  v/hich  could  not  be 
solved  by  men.   The  position  of  the  medium  or  Ba  Weyon  Sloo 
who  deals  directly  with  the  devil-cod  is  hereditsiry,  passing 
from  father  to  son;  but  today  the  modern  Ba  Weyon  Sloo  lives  in 
a  foreign  land,  and  the  oracle  sleeps  in  the  cave  awaiting  his 
return. 

The  suxroundinc  of  the  cave  were  kept  clean  and  orderly  by 
the  Putu,  and  fireplaces  were  maintained  for  visiting  members 
to  consult  Tuobo  Nyeka  on  matters  concerning  tribal  and  clan 
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welfare,  ill-health,  nisfortune^  'barren  wives  and  poor  crops. 
The  devil-rod  was  consulted  only  v/hon  the  noon  was  full; 
strangers  feathered  on  the  r.iontainside  to  await  the  coning  of 
the  full  noon  and— as  was  ihe  custon  of  the  Greeks  at  the 
oi'acle  of  Delphi — -they  often  used  to  pass  the  tine  "by  holding 
athletic  contests „ 

VJhen  the  noon  was  full  the  Ba  Weyon  Sloo  v/ould  enter  the  cave 
and  the  visitors  v/ould  follow  bearing  gifts  of  lvoiv>  salt, 
gold  or  country  cloth;  no  visitor  was  pernitted  to  sit  in  the 
presence  of  Tuobo  Nyeka,  and  if  he  did  he  v/ould  be  devoured  by 
a  giant  snake.   The  Ba  Weyon  Sloo  would  intercede  on  behalf  of 
ea,ch  visitor,  and  Tuobo  Nyeka  would  give  v/ise  and  uncanny  counsel 
on  their  problenSo 

Barren  wives  bore  children  after  interceBSion,  and  these 
children  were  usually  gifted  and  highly  respected  in  their 
tribes;  certain  foods  were  forbidded  then,  lest  Tuobo  ITyeka 
be  deprived  of  proper  fa.re. 

The  Putu  live  in  the  nost  renote  fastnesses  of  the  nation, 
and  like  other  proud  and  virile  peoples  they  proved  reluctant 
to  bend  to  the  v;ill  of  the  liberian  Govemnent,   In  1924, 
when  they  learned  that  Governnent  troops  were  advancing  on  this 
region,  the  Ba  Weyon  Sloo  approached  the  devil-god  and  asked 
hin  v/hat  v/ould  happen,  Tuobo  Nyeka  answered  that  the  Putu 
tribe  would  never  be  cDJa^asrsd  until  the  Ba  '.7eyon  Sloo's 
little  finger  becane  pregnant  and  bore  a.  son:  but  the  Ba 
Weyon  Sloo  died  on  the  following  day,  before  the  troops  arrived, 
and  this  pronise  did  not  cone  true.  The  Putu  people  were 
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severely  defeated. 

The  son  of  the  last  Ba  V/eyon  Sloo  is  a  nan  called  Eama-in, 
an  educated  nan  who  lives  in  Frectovm,  Sierra  Leone,   Sone  say 
the  devil-god  v/ho  lives  in  the  cave  would  have  nothin^j  to  do 
with  a  westernized  nan,  but  others  wait  and  pray  for  Eaua-in 
to  return  and  take  up  his  lawful  duties  in  the  cave  on  the 
slopes  of  Movait  Gedeh, 

THE  POWER  OP  FfS GA.»S  NAME 
J,  V/rotto 

A  certain  chief  had  a  rice  farn  on  land  across  a  river  fron 
his  tovm,  V/hen  his  croj)  vras  ripe  he  caused  it  to  be  cut  and 
®tao5:S'l  in  the  centre  of  a  field.   Green  pigeon  nade  her  nest 
upon  the  stack  of  rice,  and  laid  three  eggs  therein. 

One  day  the  chief  said  to  his  people; 

"Tonorrow  ny  rice  nust  be  hauled  to  to\vn,  nothing  else  will 
be  done,'' 

Green  pigeon  heard  of  this,  and  flew  into  the  sky  to  see 
Nysoa, 

"0  Gody"  she  said,  "I  have  nade  ny  nest  on  a  stack  of  rice 
in  a  field,  and  in  the  nest  I  have  three  eggs.  The  chief  who 
o^wns  this  rice  has  said  that  it  nust  be  hauled  to  town  tonorrow, 
although  the  proper  tine  for  hauling  has  not  cone.  ^:.Tiat  nust 
I  do?" 
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"Did  the  chief  call  on  ny  nano?"  Nysoa  asked, 

"l!Io,  God;  he  did  not  call  on  your  nar.iOo" 

"Then  return  to  your  place;  for  the  strength  of  nan  is 
snail,  and  you  are  safe," 

During  the  night  rains  cane,  and  they  lasted  for  a  week. 
The  river  rose  in  flood,  and  even  when  the  rains  ceased  no  nan 
could  pass  the  river  for  no.ny  days.  Green  pigeon's  eggs 
hatched  out,  but  "before  the  chicks  had  feathers  the  river 
fell,  and  the  chief  announced  again: 

"Tonorrow  ny  rice  nust  he  hauled  to  town;  no  other  work  will 
be  done," 

Green  pigeon  flew  to  God  again, 

"0  Nysoa,  I  bring  ny  thanks  to  you.  My  eggs  have  hatched, 
but  ny  youngs  are  very  yo\ing  and  cannot  fly.  The  chief  ho.s  said 
today  that  he  will  haul  his  rice  tonorrow,  and  ny  nest  is  on 
his  rice;  what  shall  I  do?" 

"Did  the  chief  call  on  ny  nane?"  Nysoa  denanded, 

"No,  0  God;  he  did  not  call  on  your  name," 

"Then  return  to  yoiir  place;  for  the  pride  of  nen  is  great, 
but  you  are  sa.fe," 

Rains  cane  again  that  night;  the  river  swelled  and  nen  could 
no  longer  pass  over  it.   Green  pigeon's  children  grew  long 
feathers,  and  when  they  were  about  to  fly  the  river  fell,  and 
the  chief  declared  to  his  townJ 

"Tonorrov/,  with  the  help  of  God,  ny  rice  will  be  hauled 
to  town," 
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Green  pigeon  flev/  to  God. 

"0  God,  ny  children  are  ready  to  fly,  and  the  chief  has  again 
decided  he  will  haiil  his  rice  tonorrow.  What  nust  I  do  new.? 

"Did  the  chief  call  on  jiy   name?" 

"Yes,  Nysoa,  he  called  on  your  nane." 

'"Then  leave  your  nest  and  fly  away  with  yoiir  children;  for 
tonorrow,  with  ny  help,  the  chief  will  haul  his  rice  to  town," 

WHY  HilV'nC  KIIiLS  CHICKEITS  ' 
<J.  Massaquoi 

A  wonan  had  a  little  girl  whose  body 'was  Covered  with  ugly 
sores.  She  went  to  all  the  hfest  country  doctors  and  diviners,' 
but  nothing  would  renove  the  sores,  so  one  day  she  became  dis- 
couraged and  decided  to  thi-ow  the  child  away.  That,  night  she  . 
carried  her  to  a  dung  pile  and  left  her  there. 

Hawk  had  built  her  nest  above  the  dung  pile  in  a  tree,  and 
in  the  norning  she  saw  the  child  below  her  weeping.   She  carried 
the  little  girl  up  to  her  .nest,  and  gave  her  i.   dertain  nedicine  ' 
only  known  to  hawks;  in  tine  the  child  became  well,  her  sores 
dropped  off  and "her  skin  was  clean  and  beautiful. 

There  came  a  day  when  Hawk  told  the  child  she  coxad  go  back 
to  her  town  and  help  her  mother;  but  she  told  her  to  be  sure 
to  return  before  night  fell.  The  little  girl  went  to  her 
mother's  home  where  she  was  welcomed;  her  mother  wept  bitterly 
to  think  that  she  had  once  -a-bandoned  her,  Vrtien  evening  cane  the 
child  stole  away  and  went  back  to  Hawk,  whom  she  had  learned  to 
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love;  and  this  went  on  for  several  days.  No  one  in  the  town 
knew  where  the  little  cii'l  went  at  niplit.  if^w  ^' 

On  the  seventh  day  her  nother  and  th,e  townsfolk  would  not 
let  her  leave  the  town,  although  she  cried  and  tried  to  fo  back 
to  Hawk's  tree;  and  when  Hawk  saw  that  the  people  held  the 
child  she  was  vexed.   She  swooped  down  upon  the  people  of  that 
town  scratching  and  biting  and  screaming,  and  there  was 
palaver  and  excitement  everywhere, 

A  wise  nan  came  and  with  wise  words  he"  put  an  end  to  the 
f igjtiting , .  He  said; 

"She  (ihild  belongs  to  its  mother,  for  its  flesh  and  blood 
are  the  mother's  flesh  and  blood.  But  Hawk  has  done  good  ser- 
vices, and  for  such  service  she  must  hava  some  good  reward,  "0 
Hawk,  do  you  agree?" 

"If  the  reward  iS  g'ood,  I  will 'agree, " 

"Then  name  the  things  you  want,  and  let  then  be  th*  .thinge 
we  can  give,"'  -  . 

"Then  let  your  chickens  be  my  slaves,"  said  Hawk,  "and  you 
may  keep  the  child — until  you  throw  her  out  again," 

All  the  chickens  in  that  town  became  the  slaves  of  Hawk, 

They  brought  her  food  and  washed  her,  scratched  her  back  and 

gave  her  eggs  to  eat;  Hawk  lived  in  li;ixury  for  some  years.  In 

those  days  she  wore  a  ring  about  one  foot,  a  symbol  of  her  rank 

among  the  birds,  and  one  day  she  lent  it  to  a  chicken  who  was 

courting  a  cockerel,  V/hen  the  chicken  was  walking  about  the 
»  * 

ring  fell  off,  and  was  lost  among  the  leaves  and  dirt.   On  the 
following  day  ffiiwk  said: 
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"CMcken,  ^ive  ne  back  nj   rinfo" 

^Chicken  could  not  five  it,   ''I  hr.ve  lost  your  ring,"  she 
said.  Hawk  flew  into  a  rage,   for  th.e  thing  was  precious  to  her 
and  without  it  she  coxad  not  connand  the  respect  of  other  "birds, 

"Lost?"  she  cried,  "Lost?  [::hen  this  is  a  sorry  day  for 
chickens  I   I  shall  kill  every  chicken  I  can  today,  and  the  kill- 
ing will  not  cease  until  ny  ring  is  found," 

She  killed  that  chicken  first,  and  took  it  to  her  nea^ 
where  she  devoured  it.  All  the  other  chickens  began  scratching 
among  the  leaves  and  dirt,  searching,  and  searching  for  the 
rings  The  ring  ha.s  not  been  foimd.  Hawk  has  never  ceased 
killing  chickens,  and  chickens  still  scratch  up  leaves  and 
dirt  looking  for  that  ring,, 

Hav&  no  longer  has  the  respect  of  other  birds,  and  that 
is  why  they  dart  about  her  singing  nocking  songs  as  she  hovers 
in  the  air,, 

THE  DISCONTENTED  SPIIER 
J,  \7rotto 

When  himgry  tins  cane  Spider  assenbled  his  people  ejid 
said: 

"Tonorrow  I  will  go  frou  you  and  seek  food  in  foreign 
lands  5  for  here  there  is  no  food,  ajid  nothing  I  can  do  will 
be  of  help  to  you  if  I  stay  here," 

He  journeyed  many  niles  fron  his  house,  and  saw  snoke 
rising  fron  a  distant  village «  He  walked  and  walked  until  he 
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came  to  this  village,  and  found  it  v/as  inhabited  by  cassavas, 

"You  are  wclcons,  Spider,"  they  doclarGd,   "V/e  are  waiting 
to  be  oaten,  V.'ill  you  have  us  boiled  or  fried,  or  roasted?" 

Spider  said  he  would  e'lt  then  any  \vay  at  all,  but  just  as 

he  sat  dovm  to  dine  he  spied  a  colunm  of  snolce  arising,  fron 
another  distpjit  town'o 

'•17ho  lives  there?"  he  asked, 

"That  is  where  the  eddoes  live — oh  Spider,  don't  leave 
us  yet J  But  already  Spider  was  hurrying  off  towards  the 
eddoes *s  tov.Ti, 

"Oh,  he's  gone,"  sigli&d'the  cassavas  sadly,  "\7hy  could  he 
not  stay  and  eat?  Now  we  nust  start  v/aitinf  all  over  again! 

Spider  walked  quickly  to  the  eddoes'  village,  ajid  when  he 
arrived  he  was  nore  hiingry  than  ho  had  ever  been  before.   The 
eddoes  welcomed  hin  and  began  happily  cooking  themselves  for 
hin  to  ea,t.  Spider  was  about  to  dine  when  he  saw  snoke  arising 
fron  an  even  nore  distant  towne 

"Who  lives  there?-'  he  asked, 

"That  is  where  rice  lives- — but  stay,  Spider,  stay  and 
eait  us  first? 

Spider  hurried  av;ay  without  eating:  he  was  thinking  of 
steaming  bowls  of  clean  white  rice,  and  weary  and  faint  with 
hunger  he  nr.de  his  v^ay  over  hills  and  valleys  to  the  town  of 
rice.   The  rice  welcomed  hin,  and  began  cooking  so  that  he 
night  ea.tc   Spider  hungrily  wa.ited  and  wa.tchedj  but  again,  as 
he  sat  down  to  eat,  he  saw  snoko  rising  fron  a  distant  place, 

"Who  lives  there?"  he  asked. 
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"We  don't  know,"  said  rice. 

"MightnH  it  be  the  town  of  fresh,  neat?"  Spider  drooled 
as  he  thou£?ht  of  succiilcnt  roasted  neats, 

"We  really  have  no  idea  at  all,"  rice  said,  "But  Spider — 
wait,  wait!  He  was  weaJc  and  sick  with  hunger,  but  visions  of 
rich  neats  liired  hin  on  and  on,  and  finally  when  he  was  quite 
exhausted  he  cane  to  the  imknown  village » 

It  was  his  own  town! 

Spider  swooned  av/ay,  and  his  fanily  found  hin  lying  on 
the  ground.  They  gave  hin  fish-bone  soup  and  corn  husks,  and 
he  revived  a  little;  but  never  again  did  he  find  the  villages 
of  food  which  he  had  seen, 

TEE  SURPRISING  STRENGTH  OF  HARE. 
E.  Baker 

One  fine  day  Hare  lay  under  a  cotton  tree  wondering  what  to 
do.  He  knew  it  was  a  nice  day  for  doing  nothing,  but  felt  it 
night  be  a  better  day  for  doing  sone thing.  He  thought  for  a 
long  tine,  and  at  length  an  idea  cane  to  hin  and  he  began 
to  chuckle. 

He  went  off  through  the  forest  until  ho  found  Elephajit 

feeding  on  young  banana  plants, 

"Hullo,  Elephant,"  ho  said.  Elephant  looked  around, 
"Oh  hullo  Hare,"  He  was  always  glad  to  see  Hare.  Esopq 

was  a  friendly  fellow  and  never  nadc  trouble  for  anyone,  as 
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Spider  so  often  did„   Or  hardly  CA'-er, 

"I  was  thirQcinf , "  said  Hare,  and  looked  thou^^htful. 

"Yes?" 

"I  v/as  thinlcin£  that  elephants  canH  be  very  stron^^,  after 
all." 

Elephant  gazed  at  hin  in  surprise,   "^ly,  Hare?" 

"Because  they  are  afraid  of  nice," 

"Well,  elephants  don't  like  nice  to  clinb  inside  their 
noses,  that*s  all."  Elephant  felt  a  little  hurt,   "I  suppose 
hares  are  very  powerful  aninals,  are  they?" 

"I  was  thinking  they  night  be." 

A  deer  laughed,  runbled  up  fron  Elephant's  stonach,  "I'll 
give  you  a  nonth's  bananas  if  you  can  prove  you  arc  as  strong 
as  I  an," 

'♦■JlllrigMj,  Elephant."  Hare  brought  a  long  thick  rope  and 
tied  one  end  around  Elephant *s  waist.   "We'll  have  a  contest," 
he  explained.  "A  pulling  contest.   If  you  can  pull  ne,  you 
v/in.   If  you  cannot,  I  win.  Don't  start  pulling  until  you 
hear  &  call',* 

"Elephaair  agreed.  Hare  took  his  end  of  the  rope  and  went 
down  to  the  river,  where  he  knew  he  would  find  Hippopotanus, 

"Good  noming,  Hippopotanus,"  he  said.  Hippopotanus 
grunted  rather  rudely  and  went  on  stuffing  hinself  with  greens, 

"I  had  a  drean  last  night,"  Hare  went  on,   "In  the  drean  I 
pulled  you  out  of  the  river  with  a  rope,  and  I  was  wondariag 
if  I  could  do  it  when  I  was  not  dreaning," 
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Hippopotanus  stopped  ce.tinf,  and  reeardcd  the  little  aninal 
with  a  beady  eye,   "You^re  a  youne  fool,"  he  said.  "I'll  v/ager 
a  nonth's  supply  of  fish  you  cannot  hold  nc  one  minute." 
"Hare  tied  the  ropo  around  the  waist  of  Hippopotanus. 

""DonH  pull  until  you  hear  no  call,"  he  said.  He  went  into 
the  forest  and  shouted.  Elephant  began  to  walk  off  leisurely 
with  his  rope,  and  was  suddenly  jerked  to  a  halt.  Hippopotanus 
began  wading  out  into  the  river,  and  quite  unexpectedly  found 
hinself  v/allowinf  on  his  back.  The  two  great  beasts,  each 
believing  Hare  was  pulling  then,  began  straining  deteminedly 
on  the  ropso 

They  pulled,  and  pulled,  and  Hare  lay  under  a  tree  where 
he  could  v/atch  then  both.  He  laughed  dsilightedly  to  see  such 
fim,  and  could  not  renenber  ha.ving  ever  spent  a  better  day. 
Elephant  huffed  and  puffed,  Hippopotanus  grunted  ajid  snorted, 
the  rope  squeaked  and  v/hinpered  as  it  strained.  Elephant  dug 
his  toes  in  and  wrapped  his  trunk  around  a  tree;  Hippopotanus 
braced  his  foior  great  feet  against  the  river  bank  and  pulled 
till  his  eyes  were  bulging.  Hare  rolled  on  his  back  and  laughed 
until  he  cried. 

At  length  the  two  big  aninals  paused  to  rest,  and  Hare  cut 
the  rope.  The  astonished  Elephant  gave  hin  a  nonth's  supply 
of  bajianas,  and  Hippopotanus  gave  hin  a  nonth's  supply  of  fishj 
and  both  of  these  aninals  respect  Hare  to  this  day. 

V7eak  people  v/ith  intelligence  can  often  win  hifh  place  in 
their  tribes o 
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THE  ETERITAL  MTTEE 

In  the  befiKLninf:  God  ncde  a  tribe  of  non  and  put  then  in  one 
place,  and  then  made  a  tribe  of  women  and  put  then  in  another 
place.  The  wouen  lived  by  a  strean  and  fished;  the  nen  dwelt 
in  the  forest  and  hunted,  and  when  foinfj,  to  hunt  they  would 
often  pass  through  the  wonen's  tovm  and  cross  the  stream.   The 
wonen  would  see  then  ret-jrn  with  all  nanner  of  fine  neats,  and 
they  narvelled  at  this  thing, 

"How  do  nen  find  such  neat?"  they  asked  each  other.   "Each 
day  they  hunt  in  the  forests  and  find  aninals  to  eat,  while  v/e 
nust  live  on  fish.  Let  us  ask  then  to  five  us  neat," 
But  the  nen  refused  to  give  then  neat, 

''Then  you  nay  not  cross  our  strean  again,"  the  wonen  said, 
"And  if  you  try,  there  v/ill  be  v;pj:  between  us„"' 

The  nen  laughed  at  such  bold  words,   "Then  prepare  for 
war,''  they  said,  "for  we  cone  again  tonorrow," 

The  wonen  had  a  leader  they  called  Choko,  an  old  lady 
nellow  with  the  wisdon  of  nany  and  full  years.   They  looked  to 
her  for  guidance,  but  when  they  asked  how  they  should  am  then- 
selves  she  said: 

"Our  ripest   young  na,idens  nust  be  our  warriors,  for  only 
such  as  they  can  conquer  nen.  And  their  weapons  nust  be  rich 
gowns,  bright  head  cloths,  ornanents  of  gold  and  silver,  sv/eet 
songs  and  pretty  laughter,  and  such  perfunes  as  cause  strong  nen 
to  feel  weako"' 
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The  nen  assenbled  for  wax  with,  spears  and  "bows,  and  the 
wonen  went  forth  to  neet  then.  All  the  bea-utiful  naidens  marched 
in  front,  decked  in  costly  raiaent  and  glittering  with  gold, 

anclili:fcd  with  rare  pcrfunes  and  svreetly  singing  pretty  nelodies. 
The  nen  gazed  at  then  in  wonder,  and  v/cre  filled  with  strange 
enotions:  they  opened  their  ranks  and  let  the  young  girls  pass 
anong  then,  and  soon  enough  each  nan  had  seized  the  naiden  who 
pleased  hin  nost'e 

When  two  or  three  nen  wanted  the  sane  girl,  argunent  broke 
out;  nen  fought  nen  a,nd  blood  was  spilled,  but  the  fighting  was 
only  anoP-g  the  nen  and  the  wonen  were  unhamed.  So  it  was  that 
wonen  narried  nen  and  turned  the  battle;  the  w?a?  was  carried  on 
through  other  generations  as  nen  fought  anong  thenselves  for 
possession  of  pretty  glrls^ 

The  subtlety  of  wonen  has  never  been  defeated  by  the 
selfish  strength  of  nen, 

HOW  A  WICKED  WCMAH  BURIGID 

Men  tell  a  talc  of  two  rich  chiefs,  River  Chief  and  Kill 
Chief.  River  Chief  lived  by  a  river  and  had  a  handsonc  son 
who  was  a  clever  fishernan,  .and  an  ugly  daughter  whose  nnne 
was  Ti.  Hill  Chief  had  no  children.  River  Chief  sent  Ti  to 
hin  as  a  wife,  and  Hill  Chief  took  her;  she  was  a  good  and  gentle 
wonan  and  Hill  Chief  did  not  nind  her  ugliness. 

After  a  tine  new  life  began  to  grow  inside  Ti,  and  Hill 
Chief  prayed  the  child  night  be  a  boy.  But  his  headwife,  who  was 
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a  wicked  wonan  n,nd  had  borne  no  children,  becane  jealous  of 
yo\xn£   Tl  and  resolved  to  kill  the  baby  as  soon  as  it  v/as  born. 
She  took  ugly  Ti  to  nidwivcs  and  she  gave  birth  to  a  son.   The 
hea.dwife  put  the  baby  in  a  box  and  threw  it  in  the  river,  and 
took  a  kitten  to  Hill  Chief, 

"Chief,  see  what  the  ugly  girl  called  Ti  bore  you." 

Hill  Chief  f.azed  in  su2?prise  and  shoxie  at  the  kitten, 

"I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  thin£  before,"  he  said,   "It 
is  against  nature,"  He  grieved  tha.t  the  blessing  of  a  son  was 
denied  hiu.   Being  filled  with  shanc  he  forbade  any  nention 
of  this  thing  inside  his  house:  and  the  headwife  abused  and  mis- 
used Ti  like  a  coninon  slave,  causing  her  nuch  lonhappiness. 

The  box  with  the  baby  floated  down  the  river  and  was  snared 
in  a  fishing  net  cast  by  the  son  of  River  Chief.  He  took  the 
box  to  his  father;  they  opened  it,  found  the  baby  boy,  and  cared 
for  it. 

Again  new  life  grew  in  Ti,  and  she  bore  a  second  child,  also 
a  son.   The  headwife  bound  a  cloth  aboiit  Ti''s  eyes,  as  she  had 
done  before,  and  Ti  could  not  see.   The  headwife  put  this  second 
baby  in  a,  box  and  threw  it  in  the  river;  and  she  said  to  Ti: 

"You  have  borne  a  baby  dog.  How  is  this?" 

Ti  wept  and  shook  her  head  in  grief, 

"No,"  she  cried,  "It  was  a  child,  xij   child.  What  have  you 
done  with  it?" 

But  the  headwife  took  a  puppy  to  Hill  Chief,  saying: 

"Your  ugly  Ti  has  borne  the  .child  of  a  dog,  as  ugly  as 
herself." 
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Hill  Chief  w?.s  anazed:  first  a  kitten,  and  then  a  puppy.  A 
nost  curious  affair.   For  shcjne  he  ordered  that  no  one  in  his 
house  should  speak  of  this. 

The  second  baby  vms  also  discovered  in  the  river  by  the  son 
of  the  River  Chief,  and  saved;  and  the  two  baby  boys  frew  up  to 
handsome  youths.  River  Chief  began  to  suspect  the  two  children 
belonged  to  Hill  Chief,  and  one  day  he  called  his  daughter  to  his 
side  and  askeds 

"Ti,  how  is  it  that  you  have  borne  no  children  for  your 
husband?" 

"I  did  I   I  hp.ve  borne  two  children.  But  each  tine  I  bore  a 
child  the  headwife  bound  a  cloth  about  ny  head  so  that  I  should  not 
see,  and  took  ny  babies  fron  ne,   I  saw  neither  of  then,  and  v;hat 
she  did  with  then  I  do  not  laiow.   On  the  first  occasion  she  gave 
a  kitten  to  ny  husband,  saying  I  had  borne  a  kitten;  on  the 
second  occasion  she  gave  a  puppy  to  ny  husband,  saying  I  had 
borne  a  puppy?  But  no  one  would  believe  it  was  not  true.  Each 
tine  I  heard  ny  baby  cry:  it  was  not  the  cry  of  any  aninall" 

River  Chief  realized  that  the  tv/o  yoimg  nen  he  and  his  son 
had  raised  belonged  to  Ti  and  Hill  Chief;  and  on  the  following 
day  he  said  to  the  two  boys; 

''Today  I  send  you  to  your  father,  your  real  father,  who  is 
Hill  Chief  and  an  honourable  nan.   S-o,  but  do  not  tell  hin  who 
you  are,  and  return," 

He  also  warned  then  not  to  reveal  their  secret  to  their 
nother  imtil  the  tine  was  ripe.  The  two  youths  went  to  Kill 
Chief  and  when  he  saw  his  own  two  sons,  not  knowing  then  he 
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wept  with  sorrow  that  he  had  no  sons  of  his  own.  Ho  accepted 
then  into  his  house  and  honoured  them,  and  sent  then  to  the 
headwife's  house  to  cat  the  best  of  food.   The  two  lads  sav;  the 
headwife  3C!0?.d3rs  and  beating  their  gentle  nother,  and  watched 
her  drive  her  fron  the  house  saying  such  an  ugly  creature  was 
not  fit  conpany  for  tv/o  bandsone  young  nen. 

The  two  boys'  bowels  burned  with  anger,  but  they  said 
nothing.  On  the  next  day  they  went  back  to  their  'father*  by 
the  river.  At  the  proper  tine  River  Chief  returned  with  then 
to  Hill  Chief,  and  there  he  asked  Hill  Chief  to  assemble  all 
the  people  of  the  tovm  to  hea,r  important  words.   To  the 
gathering  he  saids 

''You  see  before  you  two  younf'  nen,  both  noble  nen  of  royal 
birth;  it  is  thought  they  are  my  sons,  but  now  their  story  can 
be  told.  Some  years  ago  I  gave  my  daughter  Ti  to  Hill  Chief 
as  his  wife,   Ti  bore  tv/o  sons,  but  Hill  Chief's  headv/ife, 
being  evil,  threw  then  in  the  river 5  my  own  son  found  and 
sa,ved  then,  and  they  have  lived  in  my  family  until  now,  I  now 
give  then  back  to  Hill  Chief  xvith  ny  blessing," 

The  two  youths  went  to  their  father  and  embraced  him,  and 
Hill  Chief  wept  tears  of  joy,  for  his  greatest  wish  had  been 
suddenly  fulfilled.  He  called  Ti  to  his  side,  and  honored 
her.  All  the  town  rejoiced,  and  shouted  for  the  headwife's 
blood.  The  headwife  cowered  in  a  corner,  sick  with  fear. 
Men  brought  her  before  the  Chiefs  and  she  grovelled  in  the  dirt 
and  begged  for  nercy^ 
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']Mercy?"  ho  criod.   "Men,  tied  her  to  a  post  in  the  narket 
place.  Put  sticks  about  her  feet  and  lit   then,  so  that  she 
would  slbwly  buTrn," 

Thus  the  wicked  headwife  "burned  alive,  Ti  gained  honour  and 
the  love  of  her  husband  and  two  sons,  and  the  two  great  Chiefs 
united  in  rejoicing  with  their  sons  and  wives. 

H07  ANTELOPE  REVENGED  HIS  V/IEE 
J,  Sackey  and  G,  Schwab 

Neno.  the  Pigny  Antelope,  left  his  house  and  went  on  a  long 
journey;  his  v/ife  stayed  in  tov/n„   One  night  Chinpa.nzee  cane  to 
the  house  and  knocked  on  the  door'o 

"Who  knocks?"  asked  lady-Ant clop o, 
"Your  Irasband, "  said  Chinpanseo,   "Open  the  door." 
"lly  husband's  voice  is  not  so  big,"  said  la.dy-Antelope .   She 
would  not  open  the  door,  Chinpanzee  went  to  a  diviner  and  asked 
for  nedicine  to  nake  his  voice  snail  like  Neno's,   The  diviner 
heated  a  piece  of  iron  in  the  fire  until  it  was  red,  and  then 
stuffed  it  dovm  Chinanzee's  throat, 

Chinpanzee  s<at  down  and  said  nothing  for  a  long  tino,  Kc 
was  quite  certain  that  pieces  of  red-hot  iron  were  not  fit  food 
for  Chinpanzees,  but  the  diviner  gave  hin  sweet  juices  to  drinic 
and  he  felt  better.  That  night  he  went  again  to  the  door  of 
Neno ' s  house  and  said: 

"Open  the  door,  dear  wife."  His  voice  v/as  now  snall-snall 
like  Neno's,  and  lady-Antelope  opened  the  door.  Chinpanzee 
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spranp  on  her  and  killed  her.  He  ripped  her  stonach  out  and 
threw  it  in  a  drinking  pot,  and  carried  the  rest  of  the  body 
away  to  eat, 

Antelope  returned  fron  his  joua^ney.  He  went  to  his  house, 
found  the  door  open  and  his  v/ife  fono,  and  saw  sone thing  in 
the  drinlcin£  pot.  He  said  to  hinsolf:  "Someone  has  killed  ay 
wife,   I  will  fo  to  the  diviner  and  find  out  who  it  was," 

The  diviner  said  to  hin: 

"A  herd  will  pass  by<,   The  last  in  the  ..." 

"I'/hat  kind  of  a  herd?" 

"Don't  interrupt  divining:.  As  I  was  saying,  a  herd  will 
pass  hy;  The  last  in  the  herd  will  be  singing  in  a  snall-snall 
voice,  and  he  will  be  the  one  v;ho  killed  your  wife," 

Neno  thanked  hin,  a.nd  went  to  hide  behind  a  bush  with  a 
spear,  A  herd  of  chimpanzees  strolled  by,  and  the  last  one 
was  sir.ging  in  a  snall-sucall  voice: 

"I  took  the  life  of  someone's  wife, 

And  carved  her  v/ith  hunting  knife..." 

Neno  threw  the  spear  and  killed  him.  The  other  chinpanzees 
htirried  back  and  drove  Nemo  away,  then  went  and  lay  beneath  a 
tree  to  sleep.  Nemo  cut  kola  nuts^  and  put  half  a  nut  in  aach 
side  of  the  chimpanzees'  bottoms  so  that  everyone  would  see  this, 
and  know  that  they  were  villiejis. 
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THE  KITCHEN  IN  THE  SKT 
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Baring  hungry  seasoii  all  tho  animals  except  Chaneleon 
becane  quite  thin.  Baboon  was  surprised  to  see  that  instead 
of  beconing  thin  Ch^arieleon  grew  quite  fat,  and  one  day  he 
asked  hin  how  this  could  bo'^ 

"Every  aninal  has  a  secret,"  said  Chaneleon,  "and  that  is 
nine ," 

Baboon  bogged  Chaneleon  to  tell  hin,  "I  pronise  I  will  tell 
no  other  ?.ninal,"  he  said,  "I  beg  you,  ny  good  friend,  explain 
how  you  grow  fat  while  everyone  grov/s  thin," 

"Then  you  nust  hold  to  your  pronise.  And  especially  you 
nust  never  let  Spider  know," 

"I  pronise  on  ny  heart's  blood,"  Baboon  declared,  and 
Chanel c nn  let  hin  know  what  the  secret  was, 

"Ihe  Spirit  of  ny  nothcr  lives  in  the  slcy,"  he  said,  "I?very 
day  she  lowers  a  rope  so  that  I  can  clinb  up  and  eat  sone  of  the 
fine  food  siio  has^" 

"That  is  a  fine  idea,"  said  Baboon,   "I  would  like  to  clinb 
up  too," 

The  following  day  he  went  with  Chaneleon  to  a  secret  place, 
clinbed  the  rope  ate  his  fill,  and  retiorned  to  earth  with  his 
friend.  Baboon  was  excited  about  his  trip  to  the  slcy;  he  forgot 
about  his  pronise  and  began  tellinf  all  the  other  aninals  about 
Chaneleon »s  rope.  Spider  heard, Dsor  hearfi,  Possun  and  Snake  and^ 
Groundhog  heard,  and  they  decided  they  would  also  clirib  the  rope. 
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Next  day  they  all  went  to c other  to  the  secret  place  and 
arrived  "before  Chaneleono  \7hon  the  rope  cane  down  they 
began  to  clinb,  and  as  nore  and  nore  aninals  swarned  up 
towards  the  sky  Mother  Chameleon  wondered  why  the  rope  was 
bcconin£  so  heavy.  She  had  to  hold  the  rope,  and  although 
she  was  very  strong  her  tail  began  to  curl  in  knots  v/ith  the 
effort  of  hold.ing  on, 

\7hen  most  of  the  aninals  were  halfway  up  Elephant  cane 
along.  He  had  not  heard  about  the  rope,  but  he  thought 
that  everyone  had  found  an  easy  v/ay  to  heaven,  so  he  seized 
the  rope  and  also  began  to  clinb.  This  was  too  nuch  for 

poor  Mother  Chameleon;  she  almost  swooned  with  the  effort 
of  bearing  Elephant's  weight  as  well,  and  the  rope  slipped 
fron  her  hands'a 

All  the  aninals  fell  down.   Baboon  fell  on  top  of 
Sleph.':i2it,  and  everyone  else  fell  on  Baboon;  he  landed  so 
hard  on  Elephant -s  uptirrned  feet  that  his  bottom  has  been 
pink  and  tender  ever  since  o  Chameleon  savy  what  had 
happened  and  knew  that  Baboon  had  betrayed  hin.  He  went 
away  to  hide  in  the  forest;  he  learned  to  change  his 
colour  whenever  a.nyone  approached,  and  thereafter  he  was 
Invisible,  He  would  creep  slowly  every  day  to  another 
secret  pla.ce  where  his  mother  would  lower  the  rope,  and 
no  one  has  ever  foimd  out  where  it  is. 
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THE  PRODIGAL  HUl'TTER 

A  young  nan  grev/  up  to  be  a  nighty  hunter.  He  becane  so 
fanous  he  left  his  fanily  and  entered  the  service  of  a  wealthy 
Chief,  The  Chief  paid  hin  well,  so  that  he  becane  rich  and 
proudj  he  neglected  his  old  father  and  mother,  who  lived  in 
poverty  and  almost  stsjrved  to  death. 

But  the  Chief  hinself  was  an  arrogant  nan,  and  the  hunter 
wondered  if  his  naster  really  loved  hin;  he  decided  to  find  out. 
He  went  into  the  forest  and  slev;  a  fine  red  deer,  then  sx^rinkled 
hinself  with  blood  and  went  back  to  the  Chief, 

"0  Chief,"  he  said,  "I  beg  forgiveness,  for  while  hunting  I 
shot  at  a  deer  and  killed  a  nan  instead.  Protect  ne  fron  his 
fanily,  0  Chief," 

The  Chief  v/as  annoyed, 

'"'G-o,"  he  said.   "Go  fron  this  town  and  never  retu.-on,  I 
want  no  palaver  with  dead  nen  and  relatives  here," 

The  hunter  sadly  went  a.way.  He  thought  he  would  visit  his 
fanily,  so  he  went  to  then  and  saids 

"I  have  killed  a  np-n   while  hunting.  Will  you  help  ne?" 

They  i-eceived  hin  with  great  rejoicing,  a.nd  tears  cane  to 

his  eyes  when  he  saw  how  nuch  they  loved  hin, 

I  '  I 

"My  son,"  his  father  said,  "you  have  returned,  and  now 
our  hearts  ar©  alive  whereas  before  they  were  dead." 

Then  the  hunter  laughed  with  ho.ppiness,  a.nd  brought  in 
the  fine  red  deer. 


! 
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'^It  was  a,  door  I  killou,    and  not  a  nan.     All   these  years 
I  have  been  killing,  ny  own  bjlx,    tut  now  your  love  has  nade  ne 
live  again?"' 

He   lived  anonij,  j:iis  ±£za:.xj    in  liapiJilness  initil  he   died. 
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miY  BA.TS   iiZ..-  V.?ArE?.  EURIED 

Go  Dennis 

There  v;as  a  tine  v/heii  Bat  had  no  v/infs,  and  he  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  nost  heautifuj.  of  all  aninals.  He  was 
a  snail  creature  who  walked  on  the  £ro'und  and  clinbed  trees, 
and  for  no.ny  years  he  v;as  content  to  live  like  this;  but  when 
he  experienced  the  nisfortunes  of  life  connon  to  all  people 
he  becane  dissatisfied.  When  himpry  season  cane  and  he 
could  not  find  enough  to  eat  he  began  feeling,  sorry  for  hin- 
self, 

"I  wish  I  had  v/incs,"  he  thou{r,ht,   -'It  nust  be  nice  to 
be  a  bird.''   But  then  he  reflected  that  birds  also  had  their 
nisfortunes,  and  decided  he  would  like  to  be  both  bird  and 
aninal.  He  went  to  God  and  asked  for  wings,  and  God  gave 
then  to  hin, 

Jron  that  tine  Bat  flew  in  the  air  like  a  bird;  when 
himgry  season  cane  to  aninals  he  would  live  with  the  birds, 
and  when  hungry  season  cane  to  the  birds  he  would  live  with 
the  aninals.  Eat  was  quite  content  v/ith  this  existence p  but 
finally  he  died,  as  people  will,  When  his  death  was  known, 
the  birds  cane  to  clain  his  body  and  bury  it  in  the  proper 
place  with  honour;  for,  knowing  Bat  had  wings  they  presuned 
he  was  a  bird.  But  then  they  saw  he  had  the  body  of  an 
aninal,  and  teeth  like  Rat,  and  fur  instead  of  feathers: so 
they  decided  he  was  not  a  bird  and  refused  to  bury  hin. 
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The  aninals  cane  to  tpJce  Bat*s  body  and  bury  it  with 
reverence,  thinkinc  he  vms  an  aninal;  but  when  they  s^.vr   that  he 
had  winfs  they  thought  he  was  a  bird,  since  only  birds  have 
winfs — and  they,  too,  refusod  to  bury  hin. 

So  Bat*s  body  lay  nerl.-^^ted  in  the  forest  until  it  slowly 
disapper-red;  Bat  v/as  never  buriod,  and  none  of  his  descendants 
were  ever  fiven  Qvavas,     Which  is  v/hat  nay  happen  to  one  who  is 
discontented  with  the  life  that  God  has  given  hin, 

TirS  THING  CALLED  GRATITUIE 
I,  McKay 

A  certain  town  was  infested  with  serpents  of  every  size  and 
colour,  and  they  lived  by  eating  the  people  in  that  town,  and 
the  children.   The  serpents  dwelt  in  holes  in  the  ground  a.nd  also 
in  th?  thatcherl  roofs  of  the  houses;  during  the  day  they  crawled 
from  tb.sir  holes  and  hunted  children,  and  by  night  they  dropped 
fron  ceilings  onto  sleeping  nen  and  wonen.   In  this  fashion  many 
people  were  devoured,  and  the  townsfolk  lived  in  terror  of  their 
live So 

In  those  days  the  hearts  of  nen  were  soft,  and  few  cared 
to  hurt  a  living  thing;  only  wonen  and  aninals  had  learned 
cruelty.   But  there  cane  a  tine  when  the  people  grew  wer.ry  of 
the  serpents,  and  they  called  in  a  powerful  nedicine  nan  to  rid 
the  town  of  then.   The  nedicine  nan  was  Tagboh  T/alakpu,  a 
fanous  nan,  and  he  brought  with  hin  several  followers  skilled 
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in  killing  spirits,  devils,  djlim  and  connon  nonsters.  He 
entered  the  town  fron  the  -east,  and  his  follov/ers  played  such 
sweet  nusic  on  stringed  instrionents  that  serpents  issued  forth 
fron  holes  and  housetops  to  sway  and  dance  about  the  streets, 
Walalqpu  walked  among  then  blowing  his  medicine  horn,  and  when- 
ever he  did  this  every  serpent  near  hin  died. 

Only  one  escaped.  This  was  an  elderly  serpent  filled  with 
the  cunning  of  its  years,  arfd  called  Wulu,  He  fled  fron 
Walalqpu,  and  finding  a  wo na.n.., booking  spap  he  said  to  her: 

"A  medicine  nan  has  cone  and  is  killijig.  all  ny  kin:  hide 
me,  and  I  will  do  you  good," 

3]he-'w6nan  was  afraid  of •  him, 
'    "Be  not  afraid.  Hide,  me'  in  a  secret' place,  and  I  will  noJce 
you  rich  and  bring  you  bowls  of  happiness,  :.  I  will  not  harm  you," 

At  length  the  woman  agreed  to  hide  him,  and  bade  ^ulu 
crawl  into  her  box,  or  behind  a  pot,  or  under  a  fishing  net;  but 
this  h3  refused  to  do, 

"7/alakpu  wotild  find  ne  in  such  places.  You  must  put  me  in 
your  stomach," 

He  persuaded  the  woman  to  open  her  mouth  and  he  crawled  into 
her  stomach,   •.'^Jalakpu  passed  by  l)lowing-  his  medicine  horn,  but 
woman  asked  Wulu  to  come  forth  from  her  stomach,  for  she  had 
work  to  do , 

"If  you  do  not  stop  talking,"  Wulu  said,:  "I  shall  eat  your 
tongue ,"  ,        ' 

"What  is  this?  You  promised  to  give  me  happiness  if  I  save 
you', " 
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"V7ords  are  dead  when  tlvoy  are   spoken.     Be   quiet  J" 

A  nearby  Crow  happensd  -;:o  *o-"«5rliear  this   conversation,   and 

he   aalced  the  woa:ir:   to   exi^ilain  what  he  had  heard,     V/hen  she  be^an 

•fco  talk  the  f39rpe:r>-.  .said: 

-'<iQi"fW  : 

-..."If  you  tei:_  o.:oy thing  tr-,  O'row  I  MI  sink  ny  fangs  into  your 
heart.   Be  quiet,  vvonanj" 

'fiAh,"  said  Crc"^,  "I  hr;  \-i  that^"  .H>\  then  asked  ¥ulu:   "Since 
this  woman  has  Lolpod  you  v/hon  you  needed  help,  shoxild  you  not 
be  grateful?"" 'i  "•  ' 

"Gratitude  is  weakness^  •'' .said  the  serpent,  » 

"Gratitude  is  v/isdon, ''  Oruw  declared,  "and  has  three  eyes, 
like  ne,"  ,       ., 

"You  have  three  eyes?" 

"Of  course  I  have  three  eyes,  as  you  can  see." 

"I  have  never  seen  a  three-eyed  bird,"  Wulu  crawled  up  the 
•yonan'' 3.  throat  and  put  his  head  outside  her  nouth  that  he  night 
ioGic  ar,  Orov/„   Crow  seized  hin  in  his  beak  and  pulled  hin  forth, 
He'cai-v'.ed  \7uj.u  high  in  the  air.  then  dropped  hin  on  the  ground 
and  b7  v:)ke  his  back.   The  wonan  was  overjoyed,  and  brought  rice 
for  Cx'ow  to  eat:  but  even  as  he  ate  she  laid  hands  on  hin, 
saying: 

"I  nust  nake  sacrifice  on  ny  children's  graves.   I  will  put 
your  blood  on  their  graves,"^ 

Crow  protested  loudly,  and  an  old  nan  cane.   This  old  nan 
had  a  black  hen  which  he  loved.  He  asked  the  v/onan: 
•   .   "Since  Crow  helped  you  when  you  needed  help,  should  you 
not  be  grateful?" 
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"Gratitude  is  foolishness,"  the  vranan  said, 

"Gratitude  is  God»s  best  fift  to  nen,  but  it  seens  that 
wonen  have  none,   I  v/ill  give  you  niy  black  hen  if  you  will  let 
Crow  £0," 

The  v/onan  a£^reed  to  this.  As  Crow  flevi  off  he  snatched 
one  eye  from  the  poor  old  nan  and  crushed  it  in  his  beak  and 
swallowed  it, 

"Gratitude  is  a.n  ecp   without  a  shell,"  ho  cried,  "or  an  eye 
without  a  head — soft,  and  easily  woionded.   The  first  armour 
anyone  nust  have  is  a  shell  about  his  heart,  or  he  will  suffer," 

Pron  3.   serpent,  a  wonan  and  a  crow  nen  learned  to  harden 
their  soft  hearts, 

HOW  nEER  m.IE   A  PARMER  RICH 
J.  Cionnines 

A  nan  went  into  the  forest  to  nake  a  farn.   He  chose  a  fine 
piece  of  land,  sacrificed  a  hen,  then  out  down  the  bushes  and 
trees  and  birrned  then  and  nade  his  farn.  He  planted  cassava 
and  waited  for  his  crop  to  f-row. 

The  farner  cane  to  Icnow  that  a  deer  v/a.lked  through  his  frjcu 

every  ni^ht,  disturbing  the  cassava  plants  and  leaving,  her 

footprints  in  the  soil  for  everyone  to  see.   One  nifht  he  waited 

at  his  f?j:n,  and  saw  the  deer  approaching, 

"0  deerS"  he  cried,  "Every  night  you  walk  across  ny  farn, 

•  * 

treadinc  on  ny  plants  and  spoiling  then.   This  thinf  nust  cease, 
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or  there  will  be  palaver." 

"It  is  ny  land,"  deer  said,  "not  yoircs.   Long  before  you 
cane  I  used  to  walk  through  here.   Tou  have  built  your  farm 
across  ny  road,  Renove  3''our  farn  to  another  place,  and  I  will 
cease  to  trouble  you," 

The  famer  knew  he  could  not  nove  his  farn, 

"I'll  nove  ny  farn  fron  here  if  you -11  renove  your  foot- 
narks  fron  the  soilo'' 

Deer  went  a.round  trying  to  wipe  out  his  footn^rks,  but  he 
only  nade  nore  a.nd  nore.  He  tried  going  around  backwards  and 
covering  his  footprints  as  he  went,  but  only  becane  confused  and 
dizzy.   Finally  he  cane  back  to  the  farner  and  said: 

"If  I  na.ke  you  rich,  v/ill  you  give  yoirr  farn  and  crop  to 
ne?"  Deer  liked  cassava  very  v^ell. 

The  farner  agreed »   "If  you  nake  ne  rich  you  nay  do  as  you 
wish  ViTith  nj   fam, " 

"Then  cone  with  ne."   They  went  together  to  a  distant  place, 
and  deer  told  the  fa.rner  to  pass  thc.t  night  asleep  on  a  certain 
flat  rock.  The  farner  was  afrp.id  of  the  spirits  a.nd  forest 
devils  v/ho  v/ander  abroad  at  night,  but  deer  sa.id  it  was  a  nagic 
rock  and  no  ham  would  cone  to  hin. 

Deer  v/ent  away,  and  the  nan  settled  do^wi  to  sleep  on  the 
flat  rock.  Deer  v/ent  to  a  nearby  town  and  stole  a  hanper  of 
kola  niits  belonging  to  the  chief.   He  kept  dropping  nuts  as  he 
walked  back  to  the  farner,  and  then  stood  the  hanper  against  the 
rock  and  went  awayo 
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.''  '  In  the  nomine  the  ahief  discovered  his  kola  nuts  v/ore  stolen 
and  set  his  warriors  to  catch  the  thief.   They  followed  the 
trail  of  nuts  and  found  the  famer  asleep  on   his  rock,  v/ith 
the  stolen  hamper  beside  hin.   The  -unfortunate  nan  was  taken 
prisoner  and  escorted  back  to  town,  where  he  v/as  shut  in  a  narrow 
prison.   He  wept,  and  marvelled  that  gentle  deer  could  have  "be- 
trayed hin  in  such  a  wicked  way. 

He  soon  discovered  that  rats  lived  in  his  prison,  and  he 
begaii  to  hunt  then.  He  had  killed  six  when  a  snake  crawled  in 
through  a  hole  and  said: 

-  "0  faxner,  I  see  misfortune  has  come  upon  you;  I  learned  the 
news  from  deer',  -who  told  me  to  cone  here  and  do  a  certain  thing, 
"Give  those  rats  to  ne,  and  I  will  help  you," 

"I  will  bite  the  chief's  first  son,  and  he  will  seen  to  die, 
.ViThen  men  think  he  is  dead,  take  these  three  leaves  and  £o   to  hin. 
Place  one  in  his 'nose,  one  in  his  nouth,  and  the 'other  on  his 
heart,  and  he  will' live  again.  Doubtless  some  reward  v/ill  cone 

to  you'a"  .  •..■:. 

The  farner  gladly  agreed  to  do  these  things,  and  snake  went 

away.   Soon  after  the  frrner  herjrd  sounds  of  distress  in  the 

of 

town,  wailing  and  sounds/ sorrow,  and  the, nan. who  brought  hin 

food  explained  that  the  chief's  first  son  had  died  from  the  bite 
of  a  snake,     ■"'•''' 

"I  know  something  of  these  things,"  the  farr.K3t  said,   "Tkke 
ne  to  the  boy,  and  with  nagic  I  will  heal  hin." 

The  chief  was  advised  of  the  farner »s  wish,  and  pernitted 
hin  to  go  forth  from  the  prison  to  the  house  where  the  dead  boy 
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lay.   The  farner  rvide  nar.ic  sirns,  then  took  his  three  leaves  and 

placed  one  in  the  boy's  nose,  one  In  the  nouth,  and  the  third 

one  over  his  heo.rt;  and  while  he  was  doing  this  he  also  prayed, 

for  he  feared  to  fail,  and  di9o    '  v."!  •  f  *■■'-" • 

'■  » 

Life  returned  to  the  chief's  first  son;  he  arose  and  walked, 

and  the  town  rejoiced.  The  nr,:'sp  of  beati^if,  druns,  and  singing, 

and  the  sounds  of  revelry  reached  'deer  in  his  distant  field,  and 

he  knew  then  the  farner  would  be  sn.fej  and  well  rewarded. 

The  happy  chief  gave  wealth  and  high  position  to  the  poor  and 

lowly  farmer,  and  he  lived  in  luxury  until  he  died, 

WHY  SN/vEES"L:lE  Ols^  their  backs  to  DIB 
J,  Dennis 

When  hungry  season  cane  Spider  went-  ^o"  Shake- 's" town  and 
begged  for  food.  He  knew  that  Snake  had  gathered  a  fine  harvest      . 
of  yans  "hat  ye-ar,'  and  now  Sxjider  said  to  hin:      ■  '  i 

"Sn;  ^v.-;,  ploase  give,  ne  yans,to  help  ny  family  in  this  tine 
of  himgcr..  For  every  yan  j'-ou  give  ne  1  shall  give  you  two  in 
return  when  ny  own  fields  are  full,'- 

"Then  you  nay  have  as  nany  as  you  need,"  Snake  said,  and 
Spider  took  as  nany  as.  he  could  carry.   He  and  his  fanily  fed 
on  yans  throughout  the  hungry  -season,  then  once  again",  the  fields      , 
were  fiill  and  nen   and  aninals  went  forth  to  harvest  crops. 

Snake  cane  one  day  to  Spider  for  his  yans;  and  when  Spider 
saw  hin  coning  he  nade  a  plan.   There  was  neat  hanging  in  his 
house,  and  when  Snilke  -cane  inside  Spider  was  careful vto  let  hin 
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see  the  neat, 

"That  is  fine  neat  yon   have,"  Snake  renarked.   "I  hope  you 
will  five  ne  sone,  as  well  as  ny  yans," 

"V/ell,  I  nay  five  you  a  little,"  said  Spider,  "But  wait 
till  I  return,   I  an  roinc   outside," 

He  went  outside  ^  He  clinbed  ui-  on  the  roof,  let  down  rope 
through  a  hole  and  caused  it  to  fasten  about  the  neat.  He  pulled 
up  the  neat  and  hid  it,  then  clinbed  down  to  the  ground.  He 
found  his  wife  talking  with  Tortoise, 

"Cone  in,"  he  said,   "Snake  is  here.  Let  us  have  sonething 
to  eat,"   Spider,  his  v;ife  and  Tortoise  went  inside  and  net 
SneJce  waiting  there,   "\'7e  are  coing  to  cook  food  to  eat,"  said 
Spider,  and  began  looking  for  the  neat.   It  was  not  there, 
"■\7here  is  the  neat?"  he  asked  his  wife,   "Have  you  put  it  in 
another  place?" 

"I  have  not  touched  it." 

"TortoisSj  dJ?»d  j^'ou  take  ny  neat?"" 

"'I  an  not  a  thief,  like  sone  other  people  whose  nanes  I  v/ill 
not  nention, "  said  Tox^toise  rather  coldly.   Spider  turned  to 
Snake » 

"I  think  you  have  taken  the  neat.  Snake,  It  was:  here  when 
I  left  the  house.  And  so  wore  you,  and  you  were  looking  at  it," 

Snake  said  he  was  innocent.   Spider  be  cane  thoxightfal, 

"I  have  a  certain  nagic  Icnife  which  possesses  nagio  powers," 
he  said,   "It  will  soon  discover  who  the  ^'uilty  person  is.  All 
of  you  lay  your  necks  upon  this  log;  if  you  are  not  guilty  no 
harm  will  cone  to  you,  but  if  one  of  you  is  the  thief  then  he 
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will  die." 

Spider's  wife  obeyed.  Ke  ran  the  bliint  edge  of  the  knife 
across  her  neck,  and  she  rose  imharned.  Tortoise  lay  his  neci 
across  the  log,  although  hj  protested  at  such  foolishness,  and 
he  also  was  unharned  by  the  knife. 

Snake's  t^jm  cane.   Spl^Ler  now  used  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
knife  ojid  cut  Snake's  head  off.   Snake  v/r:'.rgled  and  writhed  on 
the  ground  ?.s  he  died,  cjid  turned  his  stcnach  upwards  so  that 
everyone  night  see  his  flat  ..nd  empty  belly  and  know  his 
innocence. 

Since  that  tine  all  snakes  have  died  with  their  stonachs 
turned  upv/ards,  to  renind  the  world  that  they  were  once 
considered  honourabl.e  people, 

HOTf  AIT  irailATURAL  SON  DESTROYED  HIS  FATHER'S  TRIEE 
T,  Brae ewe 11 


r.  -:■!  tell  a  story  of  a  v/ealthy  chief  v/ho  lived  beyond  the 

nenor;-  of  nen;  his  bodyguard  v/as  nade  of  wise  nen  and  diviners. 

» 

He  had  nany  v/ives,  and  all  gave  birth  to  children  except  one, 
so  he  sunnoned  his  wise  nen  and  diviners  and  connanded  then  to 
discover  and  renove  the  cause  of  this  wonan's  barrenness.  They 
read  their  s?Jids,  nade  nedicine,  and  in  tine  declared  that  the 
wonan  would  conceive  and  bear  a  fully  grown  young  nan. 

Even  as  they  had  said,  this  \mnatural  thing  took  place. 
When  the  young  na.n  was  born  he  appeared  before  his  father, 
sayings 


T'- 
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"I  an.  your  son  and  yet  not  yovir  nr-.tuxal  son,  for  I  cane 
down  fron  the  heavens.  My  nane  is  Kawa,  Honoiir  ne,  and  I  v/ill 
serve  you  v/ell," 

But  the  chief  and  all  his  subjects  feared  Kawa,  and  the 
chief  devised  a  plan  to  rid  hmself  of  this  super-natural  son. 
He  called  all  his  sons  and  ordered  then  to  fetch  certain 
bundles  of  thatch  and  put  a  new  roof  on  his  house,  and  one  of 
these  bundles  v/a.s  reserved  -for  Kawa, 

"Ta,ke  that  bundle,"  the  chief  corraanded  hin,  "and  carry  it 
to  ny  house,"  Kawa  agreed  to  do  this,  but  standing  at  a  distance 
fron  the  bundle  he  announced  in  a  bold  voice  that  he  would  first 
test  his  new  bow  by  shooting  an  arrow  "through  the  bundle.  As 
soon  as  he  uttered  these  words  a  warrior  with  a  cutlass  rushed 
forth  fron  the  bundle  and  dashed  into  the  forest „ 

The  chief's  first  plan  had  failed.  He  then  nade  it  known 
that  a  feast  would  be  held  in  Kawa's  honour;  a  deep  pit  was  dug 
and  covered  with  nats,  and  dancers  danced  about  it.   Kawa  was 
asked  to  dance  in  the  center,  but  he  flung  his  spear  through  the 
central  nat,  saw  that  it  disappeared  in  a  hole  beneath,  ?jad 
danced  around  the  hole  as  the  other  dancers  had. 

The  chief's  second  plan  had  failed.  He  now  grew  inpatient 
and  caused  Kawa  to  be  seized  and  bound,  and  tied  inside  a  hanper. 
Men  were  appointed  to  carry  hin  dovm  to  the  river  and  threw  hin 
in,  that  he  night  drown;  but  on  the  way  they  paused  to  gather 
nusliroons.  V/hile  they  were  at  a  distance  a  goat  erne  by  and 
saw  that  a  nan  was  inside  the  hanper. 

"0  nan/'  he  asked,  "why  are  you  tied  inside  the  hanper?" 
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"A  foolish  question,"  Ko.wa  snld.   "Surely  you  nust  know 
that  this  is  the  only  way  one  uay  ^o  to  heaven  without  dying?" 

The  foat  untied  the  hamper  and  bef.fed  to  be  put  Inside,  so 
that  he  inlfht  go  to  .heaven  ndthout  dying.   Kawa  willingly 
a,llowed  the  fooli.sh  goat  to  trJc'^  his  place;  he  tied  hin  seciorely 
Inside  the  hamper  and  fled  ■:  a  far  coxLntry.   The  nen  threw 
goat  in  the  river,  and  went  back  to  the  tcv/n  to  share  the  chief's 
rejoicingo 

Kawa  dwelt  in  a  distojit  land  for  sone  tine,  and  by  the 
strength  of  his  good  he:irt  and  supernatural  powers  he  gained  . 
great  wealth.  He  returned'  to  his-  own  country  with  many  slaves 
who  bore  his  rishes, -and'  stood  before  the  chief,  his  father, 
saying:       .,.     ;■   ^xin/z:  "   ■ 

"0  father,  I  a.n  youi"-  son  Kawa  who  died,  ajad  now  I  have 
returned.   I  have  lived  Tn 'the  land  of  "Spirits,  and  the  wealth 
there  is  so  great  I  brought  a'  handful  of  riy  goods  for  you  to 
share.   It  is  a  land  where ■ hens  lay  pearls  instead  of  eggs,  ' 
where  '^^rees  be-x  precious.' stones  instead  of  fruit,  and  gold 
grows  in  the  ground  like  ccirrots  everynight  and  is  harvested 
at  dawn.   There  is  no  end  to  Wealth  and  happiness  in  the  Land 
of  Spirits." 

The  chief  was  anazed  to  hear  these  things,  and  cast  envious 
eyes  on  the  riches  his  son  had  brought.   Truly,  he  thought,  the 
Lands  of  Spirits  nust  be  a  fabulous  place  indeed.  He  decided  he 
would  visit  this  place  hinself,  and  his  people  begged  that  they 
night  go  with  him.   Thus  the  chief  and  all  his  people  asked 
Kawa  and  his  slaves  to  tie  then  inside  hampers,  and  Kawa  had 
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then  carried  to  the  river  bank.  Here  he  confessed  that  he  had 
played  then  false  in  order  to  ho-ve  revenge,  ancl  a  great  cry  of 
wailing  filled  the  air:  but  all  the  hanpers  were  thravm  into 
the  river,  and  the  wicked  chief  and  his  tribe  were  drowned, 

.  WHY  HTMTERS  EEAH  DJIKN 
L.  McCoy 
•'  •^  fi 

Djinn  and  his  wife  had  their  hone  anon^  .tho  nouiit'j.ns  in  tK*5 
high  forests,  and  they  v/ould  pernit  no  nan  to  cone  there  unless 
he  was  one  of  their  family.  Djinn  was'  a  fine  hunter  and  had  a 
quiver  filled  with  poisoned  arrows,  but  he  did  not  hunt  in  the 
fashion  connon  to  nankind.   If  he  chanced  to  see  nonkeys  in  a 
trtae  he  wbuld  nerely  shoot  at  the  tree,  and  soon  enough  the 
nonkeys  would  be  poisoned  and  fall  down* 

Anything  that  Djinn  shot  at  a.lways  fell,  and  thus  he  v/as  the 
nost  fahoiis  hunter  ih  the  land, 

V/hen  his  wife  was  expecting  a  child  Djihn  went  out  to  hunt 
nore  frequently,  tho.t  she  night  have  the  delicacies  which.^the 
child  in  her  desired;  but  so  skillful  was  his  hunting  that 
aninals  were  now  difficult  to  find.   One  day  he  searched  the 
forest  fron  early  norning  -until  dusk,  and  fo\ind  no  neat  at  all; 
and  as  night  was  falling  ho  cane  upon  a  nan  who  had  a  deer. 
He  politely  asked  the  nan  for  a  little  of  the  neat,  but  the  nan 
refused  and  went  his  way.   Djinn  went  hone  enpty-handed  to  his 
wife , 
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"Did  you  find  nothing  at  all  today?"  she  asked, 

"Nothing  at  all,"  he  said,   "The  forest  is  enpty, 

"Did  you  not  even  meet  soneono  with  neat?" 

"Only  a  nan  with  a  deer,  and  he  would  give  nc  nothing." 

His  wife  was  vexed, 

"I  believe  you  are  not  so  clever  as  you  used  to  be,"  she 
said.   "In  other  days  you  would  not  have  left  a  whole  deer 
to  one  greedy  nan  when  your  fanily  was  hungry,  and  cone  hone 
enp  ty- hande  d , " 

Djinn  considered  this.  Next  norning  he  tracked  the 
hunter  to  his  town,  and  when  he  arrived  he  asked  for  the  nan 
who  had  killed  a  deer  the  day  before.   Djinn  was  such  a  snail 
fellow  that  no  one  took  any  notice  of  hin,  so  he  began  snell- 
ing  and  sniffing  fron  house  to  house  and "finally  found  the  one 
he  sought.  He  knocked  on  the  door,  and  when  the  himter  cane 
out  Djinn  attacked  hin.  People  were  surprised  to  see  this  snail 
Djinn  attacking  the  town  hunter,  but  v/hen  the  hunter  was  over- 
powered and  tied  up  in  a  hanper  they  becane  alarned.  As  Djinn 
carried  the  hanper  out  of  town  spears  and  arrows  followed  hin, 
but  all  wore  turned  aside  and  Djinn  escaped. 

The  town  hunter  was  never  seen  again.  Thereafter  Djinns 
were  feared  and  respected  by  the  people,  and  whenever ■  a  hunter 
neets  one  he  will  give  hin  half  his  neat. 
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E.AEI/Y  HISTORY  OP  THE  TCHIEII 

The  Tchien  people,  v/ho  belong  to  the  Krp.hn  Tribe  of  the 
Kru  Group,  v/ere  presimably  one  of  the  last  nigratinc  bands  to 
arrive  in  the  region  now  laiov/n  as  Liberia.   They  arrived  on  the 
northeastern  edge  of  the  land,  and  further  progress  was  barred 
b^'  tribes  who  had  travelled  a,head  of  then. 

While  in  trnasit  the  Tchien  paused  for  sone  tine  in  v/hat  is 
now  the  French  Ivory  Coast,  building  toYirns  on  the  Gebar  and  ITso 
Rivers;  finally  they  pushed  on  to  the  nountainous  rain  forests 
anong  v/hich  the  Gestos  and  Cavally  Rivers  find  their  source.   In 
connon  with  the  other  vigorous  groups  of  warriors  who  invaded 
this  section  of  the  Guinea  coast,  the  Tchien  people  cane  dov/n 
fighting  and,  v;hen  they  settled,  had  to  continue  fighting  to 
survive;  and  the  bloody  inter- tribal  feuds  ceased  only  with  the 
establishjnent  and  spread  of  the  firn  peace-naking  policies  of 
the  Liberiaii  Governnent^ 

J,  T/otto  cites  a  typical  exanple  of  life  in  that  area  nany 
years  ago^ 

In  the  Ivory  Coast,  raid   jUst  across  the  northeast  frontier  of 
3<lberia,  there  dwelt  a  v/arrior~chief  of  sone  renown  called  Zo. 
Zo  fathered  a  son  called  Noneh,  and  the  son  of  Neneh  was 
Zononeh  Taayi,  who  becane  another  nighty  warrior-chief,   Zoneneh 
was  !fche  leader  of  the  Nyebo  Tribe,  who  were  related  to  the 
Tchien,  and  when  the  French  Goveriment  cane  to  that  place  he 
was  nade  paranomit  chief. 
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Zoneneh  was  a  proud  and  war-like  nan,  as  were  his  warriors, 
and  he  was  no  nan's  ser^'-ant;  therefore  he  was  at  first  siirprised 
and  then  highly  vexed  when  the  chief  of  the  French  'tribe* 
denanded  that  the  Nyobos  pay  tax  and  tribute.  At  that  tine 
there  were  traders  called  Toho  abroad  in  the  land,  nen  who  lived 
and  traded  under  French  protection  and  paid  taxes  to  the  French; 
and  now  Zoneneh,  seeing  the  Tobo  wore  friendly  v/ith  the  French, 
fell  on  then  and  destroyed  then.  He  killed  all  the  Tobos  he 
could  find,  seized  their  goods,  and  with  his  people  escaped 
across  the  border  to     Tchien.   In  the  land  of  the  Tchien 
he  found  refuge  with  a  chj.ef  called  Tailey  Pah,  in  the  town  of 
Tailoy  Pah;  he  was  v/ell  received  and  settled  there, 

Zoneneh' s  first  son  died  soon  after  in  this  place,  and 
was  buried  in  the  ground. 

Three  neighbouring  tribes — the  Gborbo,  Gorbo  and  Kanna — 
objected  to  the  presence  of  the  Nyebos  in  Tchien  territory;  they 
fea.red  Zoneneh' s  spea.rs,  and  doubtless  forcesaw  trouble  with  the 
powerful  French,   They  denrjided  that  Tailey  Pah  send  Zoneneh 
back  across  the  border  to  his  own  land,   Tailey  Pah  invited 
the  three  tribes  to  sit  in  coujicil  with  hin  for  the  pirrpose  of 
discussing  this  inportant  natter:  but  the  three  tribes  refused 
the  invitation  and  repeated  their  denands. 

The  Nyebo  did  not  nove,  and  Tailey  Jah  did  not  dare  to  ask 
then  too;  probably  he  was  v/ell  content  to  have  such  fornidable 
warriors  at  his  side.  The  three  dissenting  tribes  of  the 
Gborbo,  Gorbo  and  Kanna  cane  together  to  decide  what  they  shoi^Ld 
do,  and  sent  one  of  their  nuLiber  to  dig  up  the  body  of  Zoneneh's 
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dead  son.   It  is  not  kn.ov/n  if  they  intended  this  as  a  decl?.ration 
of  wp.r,  or  to  destroy  Zononeh's  affection  for  this  land, 

Zoneneh  foimd  the  grave  disturbed;  the  body  of  his  son  had 
disappeared,  and  ho  was  extremely  vexed.  He  assenhled  his 
warriors  and  v;ent  to  war  against  the  three  hostile  tribes,  and  in 
the  ensuing  battle  his  uen  were  repulsed  and  he  himself  was 
severely  wounded  by  a  Kanna  nan  called  Galor  Mayea,  He  asked 
the  Tchien  people  to  take  hin  back  to  Tailcy  Pah:  but  instead 
they  delivered  hin  to  the  hojids  of  the  Kanna, 

The  Kanna  took  Zoneneh  to  their  place,  and  he  was  badly 
treated.   They  hanraered  a  long  iron  nail  into  his  head,  and  he 
died, 

Now,  on  the  French  side  of  the  border  there  was  a  nan  called 
Gee.   He  w: s  a  relative  of  Zoneneh' s,  but  had  stayed  behind 
when  Zoneneh  fled:  ojid  when  he  hera?d  of  his  friend's  cruel 
death  he  was  angry,  and  swore  he  would  revenge  hin.   Gee 
gathered  his  own  fighters,  united  with  the  ITyebo  tribe,  and 
went  to  war  against  the  Gborbo,  Gorbo  and  Kanna.   The  invaders 
swept  through  the  land  killing  and  burning  and  plundering, 
enslaved  nany  of  their  enenies,  then  crossed  back  across  the 
border  to  the  Ivory  Coast;  and  there  they  renained, 

THE  IMPORTMCE  OF  WOMEN 

D,  Harris 

> 
At  the  beginning  of  the  world  God  nade  three  nen;  he  sent 

then  to  live  on  e;^rth,  and  they  dv/elt  in  tliree  different  places. 
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One  nan  becn.no  a  hmiter,  the  second  was  a  traveller,  and  the 
third  settled  on  good  land  and  begrji  a  farn.  After  a  tine  God 
sunnoned  the  three  nen  to  hin,  and  said  ho  would  f^rant  each  of 
then  one  cX^"^*     He  asked  then  what  they  wanted. 

The  hunter  said  he  wished  to  have  a  dog.  to  help  hin  hiont. 
The  traveller  wanted  a  hcrse.   The  farner  said  he  v/as  lonely 
living  by  hinself,  and  asked  for  a  wonan  to  keep  his  conpany  and 
help  hin  with  his  work.   God  granted  these  three  gifts  and  the 
nen  returned  to  their  hones. 

The  traveller  rode  his  horse  to  nany  distant  places  and 
was  quite  often  happy;  and  yet  he  felt  his  life  was  not  conplete. 
The  himter  lived  in  the  forest  and  hunted  with  his  dog,  and  he 
also  knew  a  neasure  of  happiness — but  he  wondered  why  he 
sonetines  felt  sad  and  discontented.   Both  of  these  nen  decided 
to  visit  the  farner,  who  lived  with  his  wonan  in  a  fertile  place. 

The  hunter  went  with  his  dog,  and  the  traveller  rode  his 
horse.  They  found  the  farner  at  his  hone,  living  contentedly 
with  his  wife  and  two  baby  children  who  were  his  greatest 
treasures.  The  two  visitors  saw  that  the  wonan  brought  water, 
cut  wood,  cooked  food  and  cared  for  the  hone  and  was  always  good 
and  gentle;  they  realized  too  that  with  his  fanily  at  his  side 
the  farner  was  never  lonely,  and  sadness  was  a  stranger  to  his 
house.  They  adnired  the  farner 's  wonan  and  snail  children,  and 
knev/  they  would  also  have  to  have  such  things  if  their  lives  were 
to  be  rich  and  filled  with  joy. 

The  hunter  and  the  traveller  went  to  God,  and  asked  hin  to 
take  the  dog  and  the  horse  and  give  th6n  wonen  instead,  God 
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changed  the  two  beasts  into  wonen,  so  that  the  two  nen  each  had 
a  wife. 

The  farmer's  wife  v;as  a  peaceful  wo  nan  of  good  heart  and 
with  a  will  to  work;  she   v/as  the  nother  of  all  such  wonen  in 
the  v/orldo 

The  wonen  who  cane  fron  the  horse  was  greedy,  willful,  and 
could  not  be  trusted;  and  she  was  the  nother  of  all  such  wonen 
in  the  world  today. 

The  wona.n  who  cane  fron  the  dog  v/as  spitef'al,  aoioy  end 
always  naking  palaver;  and  she  let  stra.nge  nen  follow  her 
about.   She  was  the  nother  of  all  such  v;onen  in  the  world  today. 

HQ7  A  BUSHDEVIl  1,7AS  DMICED  TO  lEATH 

A  bushdevil  wandered  through  the  forest  until  he  cane  to  a 
place  where  two  paths  crossed;  and  here  he  nade  his  hone.   This 
was  a  bad  thing  for  the  people  who  used  these  paths,  for  bush- 
devils  are  wicked  and  devour  hunan  beings. 

When  anyone  cane  to  the  crossroads  the  bushdevil  would 
junp  out  of  his  hole  in  the  ground,  holding  a  drun  under  Ms 
arm.  He  would  begin  beating  the  drun,  and  connand  the  way- 
farer to  dance. 

"Dance,  o  nanj  Dance,  and  I  will  drun  for  you — and  ho 
who  tires  first  nust  die  I'' 

The  unfortunate  traveller,  be  he  nan  or  wonan  or  child, 
would  be  obliged  to  dance  a  dance  of  death;  for  invariably  the 
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dancer  tirod  first,  cjid  wr.s   killed  and  eaten  by  the  'bushdevll. 
In  a  nearby  town  there  were  two  twins;  and  as  all  nen  know, 
twins  often  have  'unus-aal  powers.  They  nake  fine  nagicians  and 
nedicine  nen,  they  are  wise  in  telling  fortimes  and  know  the  use 
of  herbs  and  poison.  This  pair  of  twins  decided  they  would  out- 
wit and  kill  the  bushdevil,  who  had  killed  nany  people  fron  their 
town  and  they  left  their  town  one  norninf"  to  see  what  they  could 
do.  One  of  then  crept  ahead  softly,  softly,  and  hid  behind  and 
anthill. close  to  the  bushdevil's  hole  and  then  his  brother  bolflly 
approached  sinfinc  a  pleasant  song. 

The  bushdevil  heard  hin  coning  and  junped  fron  his  hold 

"Hoi  he  cried  in  great  delight »  He  had  not  seen  a  nan  for 
days.   "Ho,  yoimg  nan.  Cone  and  dance  for  ne?"  Bushdevil  began 
tanpering  excitedly  with  his  drun, 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  lad.  "It  is  a  fine  uorning  for 
a  dance — play  onT' 

The  bus?idevil  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  at  such 
insolence , 

"Do  you  Icnow,  youth,  that  the  one  of  us  who  tires  first  nust 
die?"- 

"Pine,"  said  the  twin.  That  nems  the  other  one  will  live." 
He  danced  and  da.nced  to  the  bushdevil's  drunning,  and  when  he  was 
tired  he  skipped  behind  the  anthill  and  his  brother  skipped  out 
in  his  place.  In  this  fashion  the  twins  danced  for  three  whole 
days;  whenever  one  was  dancing  the  other  one  was  resting,,  The 
bushdevil  was  astonished  to  see,  as  he  thoug.ht,  one  nan  dance  on 
and  on,  day  and  night,  ond  he  hinself  grew  tired.  The  twins 
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kept  chaneing  places.   The  ■bushcievil  dropped,  and  v/ilted,  and 
at  last  he  fell  exhaustt;d  on   the  groimd„ 

The  tivins  killed  hushdevil  bjr  cutting  off  his  head;  they 
impaled  the  head  on  a  st'.ke  and  carried  it  into  town,  and 
there  it  stayed  as  a  warning  to  all  devils  that  twins  lived  in 
that  place  and  would  tolerate  no  wicked  devilry^ 

EAGIS,  DOO-DOO  AND  THE  RIGS  BIEID 


In  other  days  Eagle,  Doo-Doo  and  the  Rice  Bird  were  good 
friends,  and  they  would  "build  their  nests  close  to  each  other, 
IDuring  hungry  season  Eagle  called  her  tv;o  friends  and  said: 

"Hungry  tine  is  with  us  again,  and  we  three  nust  work 
together  if  we  are  to  find  enough  to  eat,  and  raise  our 
fanilies  as  well,   I  suggest  that  we  take  turns  in  hunting 
food," 

The  -fcv/o  snail  birds  nodded  their  agreement,  for  Eagle  v.^as 
a  wise  "bird  and  Vasj   respecbed  her  judgnent.  But  the  little 
black  and  yellow  Rico  Bird  remarked  sadly: 

"Eagle,  your  idea  is  good;  but  I  an  a  snall-snall  bird. 
Y/hen  ny  turn  cones  to  hunt  for  food  how  will  I  bring  enough? 
I  can  barely  keep  ny  ovm  fanily  alive,  !7ould  it  not  be  better 
if  you  search  for  food  and  I  guard  your  eggs  as  well  as  nine?" ^ 

The  Doo-Doo,  who  was  only  a  little  larger  than  Rice  Bird, 

also  said: 

"Eagle,  those  are  ny  words  too,  I  an  only  a  snall-snall 
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bird  and  would  hrive  no  chnnce  of  finding  fnncl  for  three 
fanilies.  It  would  "be  batter  if  I  stayed  with  Rice  Bird  to 
fuard  yovor   frjnily  while  you  hunt," 

Eagle  agreed  to  let  the  two  snail  birds  take  turns  in 
guarding  her  nest  of  eggs,  but  she  reninded  then  that  a  large 
snake  lived  nearby^ 

"As  fast  as  I  lay  ny  eggs  this  snake  sneaks  up  and  eats 
then,"  Eagle  said,   "I've  just  laid  a  nev;  batch,  and  that  old 
snake  will  try  to  get  then  too.   But  you  keep  watch,  you  two 
youn{  birds,  and  I'll  teach  you  a  little  song  to  sing  whenever 
you  find  ny  nest  in  danger *  No  natter  where  I  an  I  shall 
always  hear  this  song  and  cone  at  once.  The  song  is  thiss 

7 

"Danger  to  your  nest  Eagle, 
Cone  hone  to  your  nest.  Eagle, 

Cone  at  once  a.nd  swiftly  or  you*ll  los"3  your  eggs." 
Thereafter  Eagle  would  go  sea,rching  for  food  all  through  the 
day,  and  Doo-Doo  and  Rice  Bird  took  turns  at  guarding  her  nest. 
Rice  Bird  was  quick  p.nd  intelligent,  and  several  tines  her  shrill 
voice  brought  Eagle  hone  in  tine  to  save  her  eggs  fron  the  hungiy 
snake;  but  Doo-Doo  was  an  ugly  and  lazy  bird  with  a  blunt, 
cracked  voice,  vTlien  her  turn  ca.no  to  guard  Eagle's  eggs  she 
would  sleep  until  the  snake  was  just  about  to  take  the  eggs,  and 
only  then  would  she  awake  and  sing  the  eagle-song. 

Three  tines  Rice  Bird  warned  her,  but  Doo-Doo  took  no  notice. 
One  day  when  Eagle  was  hunting,  and  it  was  Doo-Doo 's  tiirn 
to  watch  the  nest,  the  snake  crav;led  up  and  swallowed  all  the. 
eggs  while  Doo-Doo  was  asleep.  As  the  snake  v^as  gliding  away 
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Doo-Doo  awoke ,   She  found  the-  ep.g3   v/ere  nlselng  and  becan  to 
sinf  the  eafle-son^'-',,  but  now  it  was  too  late. 

Eagle  f3.e\r   ^  ^-t  ^i.reat  opoed.  and  at  a  glance  she  saw  her 
eggs  had  gone.  Por  a  little  while  she  searched  wildly  -under  the 
tree  and  in  the  bushes,  but  in  vain.   She  was  so  angry  she  forgot 
the  friendship  between  herself  and  Doo-Doo — she  swooped  on  her 
lazy  friend  and  tore  her  to  pieceSo 

Pron  tha,t  day  onv/ard  eagles  have  nade  war  on  doo-doos,  but 
they  still  love  and  protect  the  little  black  and  yellov;  birds, 

HOvif  EISHER-BHID  G-AHIED  HIS  COLCIJIIS 

One  day  a  wo  nan  was  gathering  pain  nuts  in  the  forest  v/hen 
she  fell  fron  a  tree  and  hirrt  herself  so  badly  she  could  not 
walk.  As  she  lay  on  the  groimd  in  pain  Green  Pigeon  alighted 
on  a  nearby  brtmch, 

"Pigeon,"  cried  the  v/onan,  "fly  to  ny  village  and  tell  ny 
people  I  lie  here,  hurt  and  unable  to  nove." 

"I  an  too  busy,"  Green  Pigeon  answered,  and  flew  away. 

Hawk  saw  her  lying  there,  and  cane  close, 

"Hawk,"-  said  the  wonan,  '^I  give  you  these  pain  nuts.  Ee'u 
then,  and  then  go  to  ny  village  and  tell  ny  husband  to  cone,  I 
have  broken  bones  and  cannot  nove," 

Hawk  ate  the  nuts,  but  then  laughed  and  flew  away,  saying 
he  had  no  tine  to  carry  nessages  for  foolish  wonen.   Then 
Pishcr-bird  cone.  In  those  days  he  was  a  plain  and  ordinary 
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brown  bird  v/ithout  a.r.y  bright  colours. 

"I  see  you  are  liirrt,  wonrji, "  he  said  at  once.   And  being  a 
friendly  creatui'e  lie  added;   "I  v;ill  fly  to  your  village,  and 
tell  your  people  to  conco" 

He  flew  to  the  villaf^e,  and  the  wonan's  relatives  cane  to 
fetch  her.   Sone  days  later,  when  the  wonan  wo.s  almost  well 
again,  Fisher— bird  cane  to  see  how  she  was, 

"0  Pisher-bird, "  decla.red  the  grateful  wonen,  "you  are  the 
best  and  nost  courteous  of  birds.   I  shcall  give  you  colours 
befitting  your  noble  hearty  so  tho.t  all  nen  nay  know  and  love 
you." 

V/ith  dyes  she  used  for  dyeing  cloth  she  painted  the  delighted 
bird  in  roya,l  colo\irs  of  purple,  eneraia  and  blue,  and  Pisher- 
bird  wears  those  colours  to  this  da,y.   But  Hawk  and  Green 
Pigeon  are  hunted  and  killed. 


H0\7  ISOPARD  LOST  HIS  lONGDCM 

Spider  and  Leopard  lived  in  the  sane  town,  and  each  was 
anbitious  to  becone  chief;  but  v;hen  the  tine  cane  for  the 
animals  to  elect  a  lea.der  they  chose  Leopard,  for  he  w.as  strong 
and  war-lilce,  as  a  chief  should  be^ 

Since  Spider  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  anina.ls  in  town, 
and  was  aware  that  Leopard  walked  at  night  in  search  of  other 
people's  food,  he  built  a  tall  fence  about  his  house  to  protect 
his  goats  and  chickens.   But  every  night  one  or  two  of  his 
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chickens  or  roats  v/culd  disappear,  and  Spider  wondered  what 
he  should  do„  Ho  suspected  Leopard  of  hein^  the  thief,  hut 
there  was  no  way  of  provin£'.  it;  so  he  decided  he  would  hire  a 
nigh-fc-watchman,  and  hired  Jackal,   Spider  wished  to  bring 
disgrH.ce  on  Leopard,  so  he  gave  Jackal  certain  instructions  and 
also  a  long  sharp  laiifCo 

That  night  Jackal  took  the  knife  and  hid  in  the  shadows 
inside  Spider's  fence,  and  waited  for  the  thief  to  cone. 
Presently  Leopard  cane  and  began  sniffing  along  the  fence.  He 
kept  on  sniffing  until  he  ca.ne  to  a  place  where  a  fat  chicken 
was  sleeping:  then  he  put  his  paw  through  the  fence,  and  as  he 
did  so  Jackal  svnmg  his  knife.  He  cut  off  Leopard's  pav/,  and 
Leopard  ran  away. 

Jackal  took  Leopra:d's  paw  to  Spider;  Jackal  wajnted  to  eat 
it,  but  Spider  kept  it  and  took  it  to  the  chief  the  next  day. 
Chief  Leopard  sat  in  co-uncil  gravely  discussing  inportant 
natters,  carefully  concealing  the  fact  tho.t  he  had  lost  one 
pav;,  and  when  Spider  cane  he  asked  abruptly: 

"What  "brings  yovi,  SpldBtt*?'' 

"0  Chief,  there  is  a  thief  who  steals  ny  goats  and  chickens 
every  night," 

"Then  catch  your  thief,  and  loave  u.^  to  consider  nore 
inportant  things," 

"Last  night  I  caught  his  paw,  0  Chiefs   If  you  will  surx'on 
all  the  village,  we  can  soon  discover  ;vho  has  lost  a  pav;,  and 
we  will  know  that  person  is  the  thief o" 
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Leopard  trenhled  when  he  heard  this.   Ho  thoufht  of  tho 
dlsf.rnce,  of  the  people  nockinf  hin,  of  the  children  naking 
long  fingers  at  hin  and  laughin-f  anong  thenselves, 
"Wait,'*  he  said.   "I  will  call  the  village." 
Leopard  went  outside.  He  ran  into  the  forest  and  never 
returned;  for  all  people  knew  that  no  chief  can  he  a  thief, 
and  no  thief  can  be  a  chiefs 

THE  TALE  OF  D0V3  AHD  THUI^IERIEVIL 

jr 

Dove  and  Thiinderdevil  were  once  the  best  of  friends,  but 
Dove  could  not  understa.nd  why  Thunderdevil  never  laughed.  No 
natter  how  exciting  and  amusing  the  conversation  night  be,  he 
would  nerej.y  suile  a  little  and  then  stop,  Dove  asked  hin 
what  the  reason  was  for  thise 

"I  rarely  laugh,"  Thunderdevil  said,  "because  ny  laugh  is 
coarse  and  nuch  too  noisy.   If  I  laughed  you  would  be  terri- 
fied-— you  woiild  thini:  the  world  was  bursting  open," 

"You  are  ny  friend,"  said  Dove,  "and  I  an  your  friend;  I 
would  be  happjr  if  you  laughed," 

Thunderdevil  never  laughed,.  There  Cc?„ne  a  tine  when  Dove 
invited  hin  to  dine  in  his  hone,  and  when  preparing  the  neal 
he  renenbered  he  ha.d  a  quantity  of  palnwine, 

■'Ha?"  he  thought „   "If  I  can  persuade  Thiinderdevil  to 
drinlc  palnwine,  I'n  sure  I  can  nake  hin  laugh," 
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He  brought  the  palnwine  and  poured  it  into  in  old  cooling 
jar  Ms  frandnother  had  as  a  pirl,  and  stirred  it  v/ith  a 
golden  sperr.  Dove's  grandfather  had  owned  the  golden  spear, 
and  with  it  he  ho.d  conquered  all  his  enemies; 

On  the  appointed  day  Th\mderdevil  cane;  the  two  friends 
dined  well,  and  nade  nerry  with  large  quantities  of  palnwine, 
33he  conversation  becane  unusually  exciting  and  anusing  and 
Thunder devil  was  happy  with  the  wine.  He  eyed  the  gleaning 
golden  spear  and  asked: 

"Dove,  where  did  you  get  that  golden  spear?" 

"Oh,  it  belonged  to  ny  grandfather,"  Dove  said  proudly, 
"He  nade  it  out  of  pure  gold  and  with  it  he  conquered  all  his 
enenies*" 

The  idea  of  a  dove  conquering  anyone — and  with  a  golden 
spear — v/as  too  nuch  for  Thunder  devil ,  He  burst  out  laugjiing* 
The  house  exploded.   Dove  found  himself  enveloped  in  a 
violent  blast  of  noise,  and  was  hurled  through  the  air  to 
sone  distpjit  place.  He  fell  to  earth  in  a  foreign  land  and  lay 
swooning  on  the  ground  for  seven  days, 

Pron  tha.t  tine  until  now  Dove  has  never  built  another 
house,  and  he  has  never  talked  again  to  Thunderdevil.  All 
night  and  often  during  daylight  hours  he  nay  be  found  on 
forest  trails  and  roads,  searching  always  and  everywhere 
for  his  grandfather's  golden  spear. 
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